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DiJBiSG  the  last  hundred  years,  every  institution  has 
been  popularised,— every  public  liberty  ex-  Libertvnf 
tended.  Long  before  this  period,  however,  ^^'"* 
EngUshnien  had  enjoyed  personal  liberty,  ^ual^i'^ 
as  their  birthright.  More  prized  than  any  Friifes™. 
other  civil  right,  and  more  jealously  guarded, — it 
had  been  secured  earlier  than  those  political  privi- 
leges, of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  develop- 
ment. The  franchises  of  Magna  Charta  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Star  Chamber  had  fallen :  the  power  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment  had  been  wrested  from  the  crown  and 
privy  council:  liberty  had  been  guarded  by  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act :  judges  redeemed  from  depend- 
ence and  corruption ;  and  juries  from  intimidation 
and  servile  compliance.  The  landmarks  of  civil 
■liberty  were  fixed  :  but  relics  of  old  abuses  were  yet 
■^o  be  swept  away;  and  traditions  of  times  less 
favourable  to  freedom  to  be  forgotten.  Much  re- 
mained to  be  done  for  the  consolidation  of  rights 
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already  recognised ;  and  wo  may  trace  progress,  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  which  has  characterised 
the  history  of  our  political  liberties. 

Among  the  remnants  of  a  jurisprudence  which 
General  had  favoured  prerogative  at  the  expense  of 
17&).  '  liberty,  was  that  of  the  arrest  of  persons 
under  general  warrants,  without  previoua  evidence 
of  their  guilt,  or  identification  of  their  persons. 
This  practice  survived  the  Revolution,  and  was  con- 
tinued without  question,  on  the  ground  of  usage, 
until  the  reign  of  George  III,,  when  it  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  boldness  of  Wilkes,  acd  the 
wisdom,  of  Lord  Cam.den.  This  question  was  brought 
to  an  issue  by  No.  45  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  already 
80  often  mentioned.  There  was  the  libel,  but  who 
was  the  libeller  ?  Ministers  knew  not,  nor  waited 
to  inquire,  after  the  accustomed  forms  of  law :  but 
forthwith  Lord  HaUfax,  -one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  issued  a  warrant,  directing  four  messengers, 
taking  with  them  a  constable,  to  search  for  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers ;  and  to  apprehend 
and  seize  them,  together  with  their  papers,  and  bring 
them,  in  safe  custody  before  him.  No  one  having 
been  charged,  or  even  suspected, — no  eridence  of 
crime  ha\'ing  been  offered, — no  one  was  named  in 
this  dread  instrumeut.  The  offence  only  was  pointed 
at, — not  the  offender.  The  magistrate,  who  should 
sought  proofs  of  crime,  deputed  this  office  to 
his  messengers.  Armed  with  their  roving  commis- 
sion, they  set  forth  in  quest  of  unknown  offenders ; 
and  unable  to  take  evidence,  listened  to  rumours, 
idle  tales,  and  curious  gTiessss.     They  held  in  their 
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hands  the  liberty  of  eveiy  man,  whom  they  were 
pleased  to  suspect.  Nor  were  they  triflei's  in  their 
work.  In  three  days,  they  arrested  no  less  than 
forty-nine  persons  on  suspicion, — many  as  innocent 
as  Lord  Halifax  himself.  Among  the  number  waa 
Dryden  Leach,  a  printer,  whom  they  took  from  his 
"bed  at  night.  They  seized  his  papers  ;  and  even  ap- 
prehended his  joiuTieymen  and  servants.  He  had 
printed  one  niimber  of  the  '  Nortli  Briton,'  and  was 
then  reprinting  some  other  mimbers  :  but  as  he  hap- 
pened not  to  have  printed  No,  45,  he  was  released, 
without  being  brought  before  Lord  Halifax.  They 
eucceeded,  however,  in  arresting  Kearsley,  the  pub- 
Usher,  and  Balfe  the  printer,  of  the  obnoxious  num- 
ber,  with  all  their  workmen.  From  them  it  waa 
discovered  that  AVilkes  was  the  culprit  of  whom  they 
were  in  search :  but  the  evidence  was  not  on  oath; 
and  the  messengers  received  verbal  directions  to  ap- 
prehend Wilkes,  imder  the  general  warrant.  Wilkes, 
far  keener  than  the  crown  lawyers,  not  seeing  his 
own  name  there,  declared  it  'a  ridiculous  warrant 
against  the  whole  English  nation,'  and  refused  to 
obey  it.  But  after  being  in  custody  of  the  ^^.^^  ^^ 
messengers  for  some  hours,  in  his  own  *''*^ 
house,  he  was  taken  away  in  a  chair,  to  appear  before 
the  secretaries  of  state.  No  sooner  had  he  been  re- 
moved, than  the  messengers,  returning  to  his  house, 
jffoceeded  to  ransack  his  drawers ;  and  carried  off 
all  his  private  papers,  including  even  his  will  and 
pocket-boolc.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Egremont,  questions  were 
put  to  Wilkes,  which  he  refuaed  to  answer  •.  \ihei&- 
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upon  he  was  committed,  close  prisoner,  to  the  Tower, 
April  soth  — denied  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  and 
ii«3.  interdicted   from  receiving   the    visits    of 

uis  friends,  or  even  of  his  profesaional  advisers. 
Mwintt  From  this  imprisonment,  however,  he  was 
^^"^'  shortly    released,   on    a    writ  of    habeax 

corpus,  by  reason  of  hia  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.' 

Wilkes  and  the  printers,  supported  by  Lord  Tem- 
ple's hberality,  soon  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
general  warrant.  First,  several  journeymen  printers 
Actions  brought  actions  against  the  messengers. 
nimacdBew,  On  the  fii"St  trial,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt, 
1763.  — not  allowing  bad  precedents  to  set  aside 

the  sound  principles  of  English  law, — held  that  the 
(general  warrant  was  illegal :  that  it  was  illegally 
executed ;  and  that  the  messengers  were  not  indem- 
nified by  statute.  The  journeymen  recovered  ZOOl. 
damages ;  and  the  other  plaintiffs  also  obtained 
verdicts.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  bills  of  ex- 
ceptions were  tendered  and  allowed. 

Mr.  Wilkes  himself  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Wilkes' M-  ^'oo<i>  imder-secretary  of  state,  who  had 
wooafDw!'  personally  superintended  the  execution  of 
cib,  1.63.  jjjg  warrant.  At  this  trial  it  was  proved 
that  Mr.  Wood  imd  the  messengers,  after  Wilkes' 
removal  in  custody,  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  house,  refusing  admission  to  his  friends ;  had 
sent  for  a  blacksmith,  who  opened  the  drawers  of 
his  bureau ;  and  having  taken  out  the  papers,  had 
carried  them  away  in  a  sack,  without  taking  any  list 
'  Almon'fl  Corr.  of  Wlkes,  i,  95-124;  iii,  196-310,  Sac 
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inventory.  All  his  private  manuscripts  were 
Bseized,  and  his  pocket-book  filled  np  the  mouth  of 
[■  the  sack.'  Lord  Halifax  was  examined,  and  admit- 
ted that  the  warrant  had  been  made  out,  three  days 
I  before  he  had  received  evidence  that  Wilkes  was 
the  author  of  the '  North  Briton.'  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Pratt  thus  spoke  of  the  ■warrant: — 'The  defen- 
dant claimed  a  right,  under  precedents,  to  force 
persons'  houses,  break  open  escritoires,  and  seize 
their  papers,  iipon  a  general  warrant,  where  no  in- 
ventory is  made  of  the  things  thus  taken  away,  and 
where  no  ofienders'  names  are  specified  in  the  war- 
rant, and  therefore  a  discretionary  power  given 
to  messengers  to  search  wherever  their  suspicions 
may  chance  to  fall.  If  such  a  power  is  truly  in- 
vested in  a  secretary  of  state,  and  he  can  delegate 
this  power,  it  certainly  may  affect  the  person  and 
property  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  totally 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,'  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with   lOOOi. 
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Four  days  after  Wilkes  had  obtained  his  verdict 
against  Mr.  Wood,  Dryden  Leach,  the  prin-  Lenoii  t. 
ter,  gained  another  verdict,  with  400i.  dam-  lutu,  lies, 
ages,  against  the  messengers.  A  bill  of  exceptions, 
however,  was  tendered  and  received  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  and  came  on  for  hearing  before  thpi 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1756.  After  much  argu- 
ment, and  the  citing  of  precedents  showing  the 
practice  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office  ever  since 
'  So  Btatcd  by  Lord  Camden  in  Entinck  V.  Carrington. 
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the  ReTolution,  Lord  Jlans  field  ^onouaced  the 
warraiit  illegal,  Baying,  '  It  la  not.  fit  that  the  judging; 
of  the  infoTraatioQ  ^ould  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  officer.  The  magistrate  should  judge  and  give 
certain  directiona  to  the  officer.'  The  other  three 
judges  agreed  that  the  warrant  was  illegal  and 
bad,  believing  that  'uo  degree  of  antiquity  can  give 
sanction  to  an  iisage  bad  in  itself.''  The  judg- 
ment was  therefore  affirmed. 

Wilkes  had  alao  brought  actions  for  false  im- 
wiikoBsnd  prisonment  against  both  the  secretaries  of 
fai.  state.     Lord  Egremont's  death  put  an  end 

to  the  action  against  hira;  and  Lord  Halifax,  by 
pleading  privilege,  and  interposing  other  delays  un- 
worthy of  his  position  and  character,  contrived  to 
put  off  his  appearance  until  after  Wilkes  had  been 
outlawed, — when  he  appeared  and  pleaded  the  out- 
lawry. But  at  length,  in  1769,  no  fui'ther  postpone- 
ment could  be  contrived, — the  action  was  tried,  and 
Wilkes  obtained  no  less  than  4000i.  damages.'  Not 
only  iu  this  action,  but  throughout  the  proceediogB 
in  which  persons  aggrieved  by  the  general  warrant 
had  sought  redress,  the  government  offered  an  ob- 
stinate and  vexatious  resistance.  The  defendants 
were  harassed  by  every  obstacle  which  the  law  per- 
mitted, aud  subjected  to  ruinous  costs.*     The  ex- 


■  Burrow's  Eep.,  iii.  1742  ;  St.  Tr.,  xii.  1001 ;  Sir  W,  Bkckstone's 
Eop..  66fi. 

'  Wilson's  Rep.,  iL  368 ;  Almon's  Cocrpspoadenee  of  Willcea,  iv. 
13 ;  Adolph.  Hist.,  i.  138,  n. ;  St,  Tr.,  xij.  U06. 

'  On  a  motion  for  a  nmr  triiil  in  one  of  these  noineroDa  cases  on 
tlie  ground  of  eicesEiro  damages,  Ch.  Justies  Pcntt  said:  'Tlier 
heard  the  ting's  counsel,  and  saw  ths  solicitor  of  the  treasury  en- 
<3eaTouring  to  support  and  maintain  the  legality  of  the  vaniiat  in  a 
tTrannical  and  serere  tnauner.' — Si.  Tr.,  xix.  1105. 
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penses  which  government  itself  iDcurred  in  these 
TarioHB  actions  were  said  to  have  amounted  to 
100,000;.' 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  further  assured,  at 
this  period,  by  another  remarkable  judg-  g^j„|i.,rjr- 
ment  of  Lord  Camden.  In  November,  1762,  Ji^Jj^  Bn. 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  as  secretary  ,of  state,  fin^n,'^"' 
had  issued  a  warrant  directing  certain  * 
messengers,  taking  a  constable  to  their  assistance, 
to  search  for  John  Entinck,  Clerk,  the  authorj  or 
one  concerned  in  the  writing,  of  several  numbers  of 
the  '  Monitor,  or  British  Freeholder,'  and  to  seize 
Mm,  '  together  with  hia  hooka  and  papers,'  and  to 
bring  them  in  safe  custody  before  the  secretary  of 
state.  In  execution  of  thip  wai'rant,  the  messengers 
apprehended  Mr.  Entinck  in  hia  house,  and  seized 
the  books  and  papers  in  his  bureau,  writing-desk, 
and  drawers.  This  ease  differed  from  that  of  Wilkes, 
as  the  warrant  specified  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  In  respect  of  the 
person,  it  was  not  a  general  warrant :  but  as  regards 
the  papers,  it  was  a  general  search-warrant, — not 
specifying  any  particular  papers  to  be  seized,  but 
giving  authority  to  the  messengers  to  take  all  his 
books  and  papers,  according  to  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Entinck  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  messengers  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers,'  upon 
which  the  jury  found  a  special  verdict  mth  300i. 
damages.  This  special  verdict  was  twice  learnedly 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  at 
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length,  in  1765,  Lord  Caraden  pronounced  an  elalw- 
rate  judgment.  He  even  doubted  the  right  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  coDamit  persons  at  all,  except 
for  high  treason :  hut  in  deference  to  prior  decisiouB' 
the  court  felt  hound  to  acknowledge  the  right.  The 
main  question,  however,  "was  the  legality  of  a  search- 
warrant  for  papers.  '  If  this  point  should  be  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction,'  said  Lord  Cam- 
den, 'the  secret  cabinets  and  bureaus  of  every 
subject  in  this  kingdom  will  he  thrown  open  to  the- 
search  and  inspection  of  a  messenger,  whenever  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  think  fit  to  charge,  or  even 
suspect,  a  person  to  he  the  author,  printer,  or  pub- 
lisher of  a  seditious  libel.'  '  This  power,  so  as- 
sumed by  the  secretary  of  state,  is  an  execution 
upon  all  the  party's  papers  in  the  first  instance. 
His  house  is  rifled,  liis  most  valuable  papers  are 
taken  out  of  his  possession,  before  the  paper,  for 
which  he  is  charged,  is  found  to  be  criminal  by  any 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  before  he  is  convicted 
either  of  writing,  publishing,  or  being  concerned  in 
the  paper.'  It  had  been  found  by  the  special  ver- 
dict that  many  such  warrants  had  been  issued  since 
the  Revolution :  hut  he  wholly  denied  their  le- 
gality. He  referred  the  origin  of  the  practice  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  which  in  pursuifc  of  libels  had 
given  search-warrants  to  their  messenger  of  the  press, 
— a  practice  which,  aftei  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  had  been  revived  and  authorised  by  the 
Licensing  Act  of  Charles  II.  in  the  person  of  the 

;□  B.  Derby,  Fort,,  HO,  and  E.B.Earbary,  SBarnadiat,  2B3, 
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of  state.  And  he  conjectured  tLat  this 
had  been  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
a  conjecture  shared  by  Lord  JIansfiekl 
and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.'  With  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  other  judges  of  his  court, 
this  emiueiit  magistrate  now  finally  condemned  this 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice. 

Meanwhile,  the  legality  of  a  general  warrant  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.'  c^^mJ 
Several  naotiona  were  offered,  in  different  Jl^^^m 
forma,  for  declaring  it  unlawful.  While  ^"i™™'- 
trials  were  still  pending,  there  were  obvious  objec- 
tions to  any  proceeding  by  which  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  would  be  anticipated  :  but  in  debate,  such 
a  warrant  found  few  supporters.  Those  who  were 
unwilling  to  condemn  it  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
had  little  to  say  in  its  defence.  Even  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general  did  not  venture  to  pronounce 
it  legal.  But  whatever  their  opinion,  the  com- 
petency of  the  House  to  decide  any  matter  of  law 
was  contemptuously  denied.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
the  attorney-general,  even  Tvent  so  far  as  to  declare 
that '  he  should  regard  a  resolution  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  than  the  oaths 
of  so  many  drunken  porters  in  Covcnt  Garden,' — ^^a 
sentiment  as  unconstitutional  as  it  was  insolent. 
Mr.  Pitt  affirmed  '  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  be 
found  of  sufficient  profligacy  to  defend  this  warrant 
upon  the  principle  of  legality.' 

'  Leach  w.  Money  and  others,  Burrow's  Kep.,  iii.  1092,  1767;  Sir 
W.  Blttckatone'a  Eiep.,  666.  Tho  Humo  iHow  iraa  also  adopted  by 
Bliwkalone,  Comm..,  iv.  336,  ».  (Kerr'a  Ed.,  1862.) 

'  Jan.  IBth.Teb.  3rd,  Gtli,  lath,  141l!.  und  ITth,  17G4;PaT\.'S:\a,., 
XT.  1393-H18    Jan.  291h,  1/SJ;  Ihid^  ivi,  6. 
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In  1766,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ha^i  con- 
itcsointiona    demucd  the  warrant,  and  the  objectwns  to 

coraiduds.      a    deckratory    resolution   were    therefore 

i;uj.  '  removed ;  the  Cotrft  of  Common  Pleas  had 
pronounced  a  search-warrant  for  papers  to  be  illegal ; 
and  lastly,  the  more  li"beral  admin istrati on  of  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  succeeded  to  that  of 
Mr.  Grenville.  Accordingly,  resolutions  were  now 
agreed  to,  condemning  general  warrants,  whether 
for  the  seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  as  illegal ;  and 
declaring  them,  if  executed  against  a  member,  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege.' 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  carry  into  effect  these 
ncciain-  resolutions,  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Aptii'wih,     Commons:  but  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 

'    "  Lords.^      A  declaratory  act  was,  however, 

no  longer  necessary.  The  illegality  of  general  war- 
rants had  been  judicially  determined,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  courts  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  approved  as  well  by  popular  opinion, 
as  by  the  first  statesmen  of  the  time.  The  cause  of 
public  liberty  had  bewi  vindicated,  and  was  hence- 
forth secure. 

The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  unquestionably  the 
siispenaiDn  first  Security  of  civil  liberty.  It  brings  to 
Corpus  Act.  light  the  cause  of  every  imprisonment, 
approves  its  lawfulness,  or  liberates  the  prisoner. 
It  exacts  obedience  from  the  highest  courts ;  Par- 
liament itself  submits  to  its  authority.*     No  riglit 

a  more  justly  valued.     It  protects  the  subject  from 
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r  unfounded  suspicions,  from  the  agg;resaions  of  power, 
and  from  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justioe.' 
Yet  this  protective  law,  which  gives  every  man 
BBCurity  and  confidence,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  has 
been  suspended,  again  and  again,  in  periods  of 
public  danger  or  apprehension.  Rarely,  however, 
has  this  been  suffered  without  jealousy,  hesitation, 
and  remonstrance ;  and  whenever  the  perils  of  the 
state  have  been  held  sufficient  to  warrant  this  sacri- 
fice of  personal  liberty,  no  minister  or  magistrate 
has  been  suffered  to  tamper  with  the  law,  at  his 
discretion.  Parliament  alone,  convinced  of  the  exi- 
gency of  each  occasion,  has  suspended,  for  a  time, 
the  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  intereats  of  the 
state. 

The  first  years  after  the  Revolution  wore  full  of 
danger.     A  dethroned  king,  aided  by  fo-  cnewtmrn 
reign  enemies,  and   a  pom-erful   body  of  fj^^' 
English   adherents,   was    threatening   the  ^'"^ 
new  settlement  of  the  crown  with  war  and  treason. 
Hence    the   Hberties   of   Englishmen,   so   recently 
assured,  were   several  timea  made  to  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.     Again,  on  occasions  of  no 
less  peril,— the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  Jacobite  con- 
spiracy of  1722,  and  the  invasion  of  the  realm  by 
the  Pretender  in  1745, — the   Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended."    Henceforth,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury,  the    law    remained    inviolate.      During  the 

'  Blackstons'B  Comm,  (Kbit),  iii.  138-147,  Se. 

>  Par!,  HiBt.,riai.  27-39  ;iiii.  671.  In  1 T4S  it  woa  gtated  by  tUo 
adljcitor-ganeral  tbat  the  ncl  liiul  been  suapended  nine  times  sincu  tlia 
BcvoliUion ;  and  in  IT91  Mr.  Secratory  Dundoa  made  a  eimiLu'  state 
iL— iter2.  Miai.,  ni,  539. 
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American  war,  indeed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  em- 
power the  king  to  secure  persons  suspected  of  high 
treaflon,  committed  in  North  America,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  or  of  the  crime  of  piracy:'  hut  it  was 
not  until  1794  that  the  civil  liberties  of  English- 
men, at  home,  were  again  to  be  suspended.  The 
dangers  and  alarms  of  that  dark  period  have  already 
been  recounted.*  Miniatere,  believing  the  state  to 
be  threatened  by  traitorous  conspiracies,  once  more 
sought  power  to  conntermine  treason  by  powers 
beyond  the  laff. 

Relying  upon  the  report  of  a  secret  committee, 
Esiieu  ^^'  ^^''^  moved  for  a  bill  to  empower  His 
^^^^jj,  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons  sus- 
■*«'.i'M-  pected  of  conspiring  against  his  person  and 
MnyiBtb.  government.  He  justified  this  measure  on 
the  ground,  that  whatever  the  temporary  danger  of 
placing  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
it  was  fer  less  than  the  danger  with  which  the  con- 
stitution and  society  were  threatened.  If  ministers 
abused  the  power  entrusted  to  them,  they  would  be 
responsible  for  its  abuse.  It  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr,  Sheridan,  and  a  small 
body  of  adherents.  They  denied  the  disaffection 
imputed  to  the  people,  ridiculed  the  revelations  of 
the  committee,  and  declared  that  no  such  dangers 
threatened  the  state  as  ■would  justify  the  surrender 
of  the  chief  safeguard  of  personal  freedom.  Thia 
measure  wouM  give  ministers  absolute  power  over 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom.     It  would  em- 

'  In  1777,  act  17  Geo.  HI.  e.  8.  '  Sn-pra,  Vol.  II.  p.  302. 
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power  them  to  arrest,  on  suspicioD,  any  man  whose 
opinions  were  obnoxious  to  them, — the  advocates  of 
reform, — even  the  members  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition.  Who  would  be  safe,  when  conspiracies 
were  everywhere  suspected,  and  constitutional  ob- 
jects and  language  believed  to  be  the  mere  cloak  of 
sedition  ?  Let  every  man  charged  with  treason  be 
brought  to  justice ;  in  the  words  of  Sheridan, '  where 
there  was  guilt,  let  the  broad  ase  fall ; '  but  why 
surrender  the  liberties  of  the  innocent  ? 

Yet  thirty-nine  members  only  could  be  found  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill.'  Ministers, 
representing  its  immediate  urgency,  endeavoured  to 
pass  it  at  once  through  all  its  stages.  The  opposi- 
tion, unable  to  resist  its  progress  by  numbers,  en- 
deavoured to  arrest  its  passing  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  appeal  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  country :  but  all 
their  efforts  were  vain.  With  free  institutions,  the 
people  were  now  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism.  The  will  of  their  rulers  was 
supreme,  and  not  to  be  q^uestioned.  After  eleven 
divisions,  the  bill  was  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the 
report,  on  the  same  night ;  and  the  galleries  being 
closed,  the  arguments  urged  against  it  were  merely 
addressed  to  a  determined  .and  taciturn  majority. 
Oa  the  following  day,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
ajid  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom,  after  some 
sharp  debates,  it  was  speedily  passed.^ 

The  strongest  opponents  of  the  measure,  while 
denying  its  present  necessity,  admitted  that  when 

'  Ajea,  201  ;  Noes,  39.  '  Pail.  Hist.,  inj.  197,  621.  626. 
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danger  is  imminent,  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject  miiBt 
be  sacrificed  to  tbe  para-mouni  interesta  of  the  stat«. 
Gtonnda  liiDgleadei-s  must  be  seized,  outrages  an- 
™iOToi  ticipated,  plots  disconcerted,  and  the  dark 
ibomeMure.  jjjf^u^g  Qf  conspiracy  filled  with  distrust 
and  terror.  And  terrible  indeed  was  the  power  now 
entrusted  to  the  executive.  Though  termed  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was,  in  truth, 
a  suspension  of  Magna  Charta,'  and  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  common  law.  Every  man  had  hither- 
to been  free  from  imprisonment  until  charged  with 
crime,  by  information  upon  oath  ;  and  entitled  to  a 
speedy  trial  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  But 
any  subject  could  now  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treasonable  practices,  without  specific  charge  or  proof 
of  guilt :  his  accusers  were  unknown ;  and  in  vain 
might  he  demand  public  accusation  and  trial.  Spies 
and  treacherous  accomplices,  liowever  circumstantial 
in  their  narratives  to  Becretaries  of  state  and  law 
ofGeers,  shrank  from  the  witness-box;  and  their 
victims  rotted  in  gaol.  Whatever  the  judgment, 
temper,  and  good  faith  of  the  executive,  such  a 
power  was  arbitrary,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
abused,*  Whatever  the  dangers  by  which  it  was 
justified, — never  did  the  subject  so  much  need  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  as  when  government  and 
society  were  filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

'  '  XuUus  liber  homo  cflplator  aut  imprlBonotur,  nisi  pet  legale 
judicium  pmiiim  enoruni.'     ....     'Snlli  DBgabinma,  nulli  dif- 

'  BlackaWne sfiya :  'It  liashapperipd  inEnglanddimngtfiniponiry 
f^QspeiiBionH  of  the  statate,  that,  persons  appreheDded  npon  Eospicioa 
have  Buffered  u  long  impciBonment,  msrely  because  thej  wera  fbr- 
«tiWea.'— Comra.,  iii.  (Kerr),  116. 
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NotwitisUmdiDg  the  tkilure  of  the  state  prosecu- 
tions, and  the  discredit  cast  upon  tho  evi-  ibo™- 
dence  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy,  ou  which  irw-i»oo. 
the  Suspension  Act  had  been  expressly  founded, 
miniHtera  declined  to  surrender  the  invidious  power 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.  Strenuous 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  act :  but  it  was  renewed  again  and 
again,  so  long  as  the  public  apprehensions  con- 
tinued. From  1798  to  1800,  the  increased  malignity 
and  violence  of  English  democrats,  and  their  com- 
plicity with  Irish  treason,  repelled  further  objections 
to  this  exceptional  law.' 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  1801,  the  act  being  no 
longer  defensible  on  grounds  of  public  nmwn. 
danger,  was  suffered  to  expire,  after  a  con-  suapomion 
tinuous  operation  of  eight  years.*  But  i«ii- 
before  its  operation  had  ceased,  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  indemnify  all  persona  who  since  the  1st  of 
February,  1793,  had  acted  in  the  apprehension  of 
persons  suspected  of  high  treason.  A  measure  de- 
signed to  protect  the  minist^ra  and  their  agents 
from  responsibility,  on  account  of  acts  extending 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
without  strenuous  opposition.'  When  extraordinary 
powers  had  first  been  sought,  it  was  said  that  miniti- 

'  In  1798  there  were  only  seven  toIps  against  ita  renewal.  In 
1800  it  nna  opposed  by  twelve  in  the  Commons,  and  by  three  in  tlio 
IokU.  It  iras  then  stilted  that  twenty-nine  persons  had  been  iiti- 
prifODcd,  HOmc  tor  more  than  two  jaara,  without  being  brought  to 
DiaL— Pflri.  Uiit.,  ixjiv.  1484. 

'  The  act  41  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  expired  sii  weeks  after  the  eom- 
inenceTDent  of  Ihe  next  sesaioii,  which  commenced  on  the  29tb  of 
Oct,  in  the  same  year. 

■  Pari.  Hist.,  mv.  1507-1549. 
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ters  would  be  responsiWe  for  their  proper  exercise ; 
and  now  every  act  of  authority,  every  neglect  or 
abuse,  was  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  stated 
in  debate  that  some  persona  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  three  years,  and  one  for  six,  without  being 
brought  to  trial ; '  and  Ivord  Thurlow  could  '  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  deem  men  innocent  until  tried 
and  convicted.'  The  measure  was  defended,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  that  persona  accused  of  abuses 
would  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  without  dis- 
closing secrets  dangeious  to  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  state.  Unless  the  bill  were  passed, 
those  channels  of  information  would  be  stopped,  on 
which  government  relied  for  guarding  the  public 
peace.'  When  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  law  had 
been  departed  from,  the  justiiication  of  the  execu- 
tive would  indeed  have  been  difficult ;  but  evil 
times  had  passed,  and  a  veil  was  drawn  over  them. 
If  dangerous  powers  had  been  misused,  they  were 
covered  by  an  amnesty.  It  were  better  to  withhold 
such  powers,  than  to  scrutinise  their  exercise  too 
curiously ;  and  were  any  further  argument  needed 
against  the  suspension  of  the  law,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  reasons  urged  for  indemnity. 

For  several  years,  the  ordinary  law  of  arrest  was 
sraponsioa  ^^^^  f'''^™  further  invasion.  But  on  the 
c'orena^^  first  appearance  of  popular  discontents 
*^"'  and  combinations,  the  government  resorted 

to  the  same  ready  expedient  for  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  at  the  expense  of  public 
liberty.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Pari.  Hiat.,  xur.  !6ir.  '  VM.,  1610. 
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formed  part  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  repressive  measurea 
in  IS17,'  when  it  was  far  less  defensible  than  in 
1794.  At  the  first  period,  tiie  French  Revolution 
■was  still  raging ;  its  cocseqiiences  no  man  could 
foresee ;  and  a  deadly  war  had  broken  out  with 
the  revoIutioDary  government  of  France,  Here,  at 
least,  there  may  have  been  gronnda  for  extraordinary 
precautions.  But  in  1817,  France  was  again  settled 
under  the  Bourbons :  the  revolution  had  worn  itself 
out :  Europe  was  again  at  peace  ;  and  the  state  was 
threatened  with  no  danger  but  domestic  discontent 
and  turbulence. 

Again  did  ministers,  Iiaving  received  powers  to 
apprehend  and  detain  in  custody  persons  eui  or  in. 
suspected  of  treasonable  practices, — and,  it"'- 
having  imprisoned  many  men  without  bringing  them 
to  trial, — seek  indemnity  for  all  concerned  in  the 
exercise  of  these  powers,  and  in  the  suppression  of 
tumultuous  assemblies.'  Magistrates  had  seized 
papers  and  arms,  and  interfered  with  meetings, 
under  circumstances  not  warranted  even  by  the  ex- 
ceptional powers  entrusted  to  them :  but  having 
acted  in  good  faith  for  the  repression  of  tumulta 
and  sedition,  they  claimed  protection.  This  bill 
was  not  passed  without  a  spirited  resistance.  The 
executive  had  not  been  idle  in  the  exercise  of  its 
extraordinary  powers.  Ninety-six  persons  had  been 
arrested  on  suspicion.  Of  these,  forty-four  were 
taken  by  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state  ;  four  by 
warrant  of  the  privy  council ;  the  remainder  on  the 

Sapra,  Vol.  U.  p.  373. 

Haoa.  Dpb.,  Ist  Ser.,  rav.  491,  561,  043,  708,  795,  fico.-,  5T 
Goo.  III.  c.  65 ;  ropealod  by  68  Geo.  III.  c.  1. 
VOL.  Jli 
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warrants  of  magistrates.  Not  one  of  those  arrested 
on  the  warrant  of  the  secretary  of  state  bad  been 
brought  to  trial.  Tbe  four  arrested  on  the  warrant 
of  the  privy  council  were  tried  and  acquitted.' 
Prisoners  had  been  moved  from  prison  to  prison  in 
cliains;  and  after  long,  painful,  and  even  solitary 
imprisonment,  discharged  on  their  recognisances, 
without  trial.* 

Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  complaining 
PetiHons  '^^  cruelties  and  hardships;  and  tbough 
Mmpiain-  falsehood  and  exaggeration  characterised 
ui-i«i"Be.  many  of  their  statements,  the  justice  of 
inquiry  was  insisted  on,  before  a  general  indemnity 
was  agreed  to.  '  They  were  called  upon,'  said  Mr. 
Lambton,  '  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  all 
the  acta  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that  had  been 
committed  under  the  Suspension  Act.  They  were 
required  to  stifle  the  voice  of  just  complaint, — to 
disregard  tbe  numerous  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented, arraigning  the  conduct  of  ministers,  detail- 
ing acts  of  cruelty  imparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bastile,  and  demanding  full  and  open  investigation.'^ 
But  on  behalf  of  government,  it  appeared  that  in  no 
instance  had  warrants  of  detention  been  issued, 
except  on  information  upon  oath;*  and  the  attorney- 
general  declared  that  none  of  the  prisoners  had  been 

'  Lords'  Report  on  tlia  state  of  the  conntiy.  In  tea  other  cases 
the  paiilwa  had.  escaped.  Haas.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  iiivii.  573  ;  Sir  M. 
W,  Ridley,  March  Blh,  1818  ;  Ibid.,  301. 

'  Petitions  of  Beubow,  Dnimmond,  Baggnley.  Lcaeh,  Seholee, 
Ogden,  and  otlieca— Hana.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  xuvii.  438,  441,  453, 
461,  319. 

'  Blarchflth,  1318;  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  rarii.  891. 
'  *  Lords'  Bep.  on  State  of  the  Nation,  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xxirii. 
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deprived  of  liberty  for  a  single  hour,  on  the  evidence 
of  informers  alone,  which  was  never  acted  on,  unless 
corroborated  by  other  undoubted  testimony.' 

Indemnity  was  granted  for  the  past :  but  the  dis- 
cussions which  it  provoked,  disclosed,  more  g^t.^^ 
forcibly  than  ever,  the  hazard  of  permit-  ^^J^„ 
ting  the  even  course  of  the  law  to  be  inter-  '™i^'™'- 
mpted.     They   were    not    without    their    warning. 
Even  Lord  Sidmouth  was  afterwards  satisfied  with 
the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  Six  Acts ;  and,  while 
stifling  public  discussion,  did  not  venture  to  propose 
another  forfeiture  of  personal  liberty.     And  happily, 
since  his    time,  ministers,    animated    by   a   higher 
epirit  of  Btatesmanahip,  have  known  how  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  law,  in  England,  without 
the  aid  of  abnormal  powers. 

In  Ireland,  a  less  settled  state  of  society, — 
agrarian  outrages,^ — feuds  envenomed  by  Snapcraion 
many  deeds  of  blood,— and  dangerous  con-  Corpna 
iipiracies,  have  too  often  called  for  sacri-  n-eiand. 
fices  of  liberty.  Before  the  Union,  a  bloody  rebellion 
demanded  this  security ;  and  since  that  period,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  on  no  less  than 
fiis  occasions  prior  to  I860.*  The  last  Suspension 
Act,  in  1848,  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  imminent 
rebellion,  openly  organised  and  threatened ;  when 
tlie  people  were  arming,  and  their  leaders  inciting 

'  Feb.  17th,  1818,  HanB.lIek,  IstSer.,  mrii.  «fl,  881,853,  &c. 

'  It  was  sasppaded  in  18011,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Union ;  from 
1802  mi  1805;  from  1807  tiU  1810;  in  18U;  and  from  1822  till 
1821;  BubBeguently  to  1860,  it.wiu  (iiispendcd,  in  1866;  lukd  this  siu- 
pension  wae  twice  continued  until  ^larcli  1869.  AgHin,  in  1871,  it 
—    lUBpooded  in  'WeBlnieBtli,  and  parts  of  iKyacent  countiea. 
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tlaem  to  massacre  and  plunder.'  Other  measures 
in  restraint  of  crime  and 'outrage  have  also  pressed 
upon  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  rapid  advancement  of  that 
country  in  wealth  and  industry,  in  enlightenment 
and  social  improvement,  may  henceforth  entitle  its 
spirited  and  generous  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  confidence  as  their  English  brethren. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  laws,— 
impceia-  '"^^  most  signal  exception  to  personal  free- 
"™'-  dom, — is  to   bo  found  in  the   custom  of 

impressment,  for  the  land  and  sea  service.  There  is 
nothing  incompatible  with  freedom,  in  a  conscription 
or  forced  levy  of  men,  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  submitted  to,  in  the  freest  republic,  like 
the  payment  of  taxes.  The  services  of  every  subject 
may  be  required,  in  such  form  as  the  state  deter- 
mines. '  But  impressment  is  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious seizure  of  individuals,  from  among  the  general 
body  of  citizens.  It  differs  from  conscription,  as  a 
particular  confiscation  differs  from  a  general  tax. 

The  impressment  of  soldiers  for  the  wars  was  for- 
imprcM-  merly  exercised  as  part  of  the  royal  prero- 
thearraj.  gative :  but  among  the  ser\-ices  rendered  to 
liberty  by  the  Long  Parliament,  in  its  earlier  coun- 
cils, this  custom  was  condemned,  '  except  in  case  of 
necessity  of  the  sudden  coming  in  of  strange  enemies 
into  the  kingdom,  or  except '  in  the  case  of  persons 
'  otherwise  bound  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or 
possessions.'"  The  prerogative  was  discontinued: 
but  during  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  temptation  of 

'  Haas  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  e.  606-755.  =  16  Chartss  L  c.  38. 
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impressment  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  class  on  whom  it  fell,  however,  found 
little  sympathy  from  society.  They  were  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  who  were  held  to  be  better  employed 
in  defence  of  their  country,  than  in  plunder  and 
mendicancy.'  During  the  Am.erican  war,  impress- 
ment was  permitted  in  the  case  of  all  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  not  following  any  lawful  trade,  or 
having  some  substance  sufficient  for  their  mainten- 
ance.* Such  men  were  seized  upon,  without  com- 
punction, and  hurried  to  the  war.  It  was  a  danger- 
ous license,  repugnant  to  the  free  spirit  of  our  laws  ; 
and,  in  later  times,  the  state  has  trusted  to  bounties 
and  the  recruiting  sergeant,  aud  not  to  impressment, 
— for  strengthening  its  land  forces. 

But  for  manning  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  the 
impressment  of  seamen  has  been  recognised  nnpt«s- 
by  the  common  law,  and  by  many  statutes.'  tsa  nmr. 
The  hardships  and  cruelties  of  the  system  were 
notorious.*  No  violation  of  natural  liberty  could  be 
more  gross.  Free  men  were  forced  into  a  painful 
and  dangerous  service,  not  only  against  their  will, 
bnt  often  by  fraud  and  violence.  Entrapped  in 
taverns,  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  armed  press- 
gangs,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  were  hurried  on 
board  ship,  to  die  of  wounds  er  pestilence.  Im- 
pressment was  restricted    by  law  to    seamen,  who 

■  Pari.  Hist.,  xt.  647. 

«  IS  Geo,  m.  c,  10  ;  Part.  Hist.,  ii.  11*. 

*  Sir  M.  Foster'B  Eep.,  164 ;  Slat.  S  Rich.  H.  c.  4  ;  2  &  3  Phil. 
iuid]llBt7,  c  16.  &C.;  5&  6  Will  TV.  c.  34;  Bi 
tnteB,   334;  BlacbstODe,  i.  425  (K?rr) ;  Stephr 
ParL  ffiat,  vi,  518. 

•  ParL  Hist.,  zv,  S44,  zix.  81,  &c 
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teing  piost  needed  for  the  fleet,  chiefly  suffered  from 
the  violence  of  the  press-gangs.  They  were  taken 
on  the  coast,  or  seized  on  board  merchan1>ships,  like 
criminals :  ships  at  sea  were  rifled  of  their  crews,  and 
left  without  sufficient  hands  to  take  them  safely  into 
port,  Nay,  we  even  find  soldiers  employed  to  assist 
the  press-gangs :  villages  invested  by  a  regular 
force;  sentries  standing  with  fixed  bayonets;  and 
churches  surro^mded,  during  divine  service,  to  seize 
seamen  for  the  fleet.' 

The  lawless  press-gangs  were  no  respecters  of 
presB-Bsnss.  persons.  In  vain  did  apprentices  and 
landsmen  claim  exemption.  They  were  skulking 
sailors  in  disguise,  or  mould  make  good  seamen,  at 
the  first  scent  of  salt-water  ;  and  were  carried  off  to 
the  sea-ports.  Press-gangs  were  the  terror  of  citizens 
and  apprentices  in  London,  of  labourers  in  villages, 
and  of  artisans  in  the  remotest  inland  towns.  Their 
approach  was  dreaded  like  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  To  escape  their  swoop,  men  forsook  their 
trades  and  families  and  fled, — or  armed  themselves 
for  resistance.  Their  deeds  have  been  recounted  in 
history,  in  fiction,  and  in  song.  Outrages  were  of 
course  deplored :  but  the  navy  was  the  pride  of 
England,  and  everyone  agreed  that  it  must  be 
recruited.  In  vain  were  other  means  suggested  for 
manning  the  fleet, — higher  wages,  Kmited  service, 
and  increased  pensions.  Such  schemes  were  doubt- 
ful expedients  :  the  navy  could  not  be  hazarded : 
press-gangs  must  still  go  forth  and  execute  their 

>  Bee.  2ad,  17S5,  Pari.  Eiet.,  xv.  549. 
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srough  commission,  or  England  would  be  lost.     And 
BO  impressment  prospered.' 

80  constant  were  the  draughts  of  seamen  for  the 
American  war,  that  in  1779  the  customary  Rrtmspec- 
exemptions  from  impressment  were  with-  it;j. 
drawn.  Men  following  callings  under  the  protection 
of  various  statutes  were  suddenly  kidnapped,  hy  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  sent  to  the  fleet ;  and 
this  invasion  of  their  rights  was  effected  in  the 
ruf&anly  spirit  of  the  press-gang.  A  bill  proposed 
late  at  night,  in  a  thin  house,  and  without  notice, — 
avowedly  in  order  to  surprise  its  victims, — was  made 
retrospective  in  its  operation.  Even  before  it  was 
proposed  to  Parliament,  orders  had  been  given  for 
a  vigorous  impressment,  without  any  regard  to  the 
existing  law.  Every  illegal  act  was  to  be  made  law- 
ful ;  and  men  who  had  been  seized  in  violation  of 
statutes,  were  deprived  of  the  protection  of  a  writ 
of  haieas  corpus.^  Early  in  the  nest  exhausting 
war,  the  state,  unable  to  spare  its  rogues  jmiutmBnt 
and  vagabonds  for  the  army,  allowed  them  ^"'.i'^"- 
to  be  impressed,  with  smugglers  and  others  of 
doubtful  means  and  industry,  for  the  service  of 
the  fleet.  The  select  hody  of  electors  were  exempt: 
but  all  other  men  out  of  work  were  lawful  prize. 


'  See  debate  on  Mr.  Lnltrell's  motioa,  March  11th,  1777;  Pai 
Hist.,  lii.  81.  On  the  22iid  Nov.,  1770,  Lord  Chathmn  paid :  • 
am  myaell  clearly  conyinced,  iind  I  believe  BVB17  man  who  kncn 
aDythJQg  of  the  Bogllsh  nar;  vill  acknowledge,  that,  without  in 
pn>^iDg.  it  IB  impDsaibla  to  equip  s  respectable  fleet  within  tt 
lime  ia  which  Bach  armameatB  are  oaually  wanted.' — Pari.  Hill.,  ii 
1101. 

'  June  23rd,  177B.  Snpech  of  tJie  nttoniey-general  Wedderburc 
Pari.  HiBt.,  U.  962  ;  29  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 
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Their  service  was  without  limit :  they  might  be 
slaves  for  life.' 

Throughout  the  war,  these  Bacrifioes  of  liberty 
Enlistment  Were  exacted  for  the  public  safety.  But 
peace.  when  the  land  was  once  more  blessed  with 

peace,  it  was  asked  if  tbey  would  be  endured  again. 
The  evils  of  impressment  were  repeatedly  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  schemes  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Hume'  and  others.^  Minis- 
ters and  Parliament  were  no  less  alive  to  the 
dangerous  principles  on  which  recruiting  for  the 
navy  had  hitherto  been  conducted ;  and  devised 
new  expedients  more  consistent  with  the  national 
defences  of  a  free  country.  Higher  wages,  larger 
bounties,  shorter  periods  of  service,  and  a  reserve 
volunteer  force,*- — such  have  been  the  means  by 
which  the  navy  has  been  strengthened  and  popular- 
ised. During  the  Kuesiau  war  great  fleets  were 
manned  for  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  by 
volunteers.  Impressment, — not  yet  formally  re- 
nounced by  law, — has  been  condemned  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country ; '  and  we  may 
hope  that  modem  statesmanship  has,  at  length,  pro- 
vided for  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  by  measures 
consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

'  35  Geo.  in.  c.  34. 

'  Juno  lOtb,  1824;  Hans.  Bab.,  2nd  Sar.,  ad.  1171  ;  June  91i, 
lSS5;i&ij.,  xiii.  1097. 

■  Mr.  Buokinghom,  Aug.  lEth,  1S33;  March  4th,  1834;  Hans. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  n.  691;  xii.  106!  ;  Earl  of  Durham,  March  3rd. 
1834 ;  Dni.,  ui.  982  ;  Capt.  Harris,  May  23rd,  1860 ;  Ibid.,  eii.  279. 

*  6&6  Will,  IV.  c24;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ssr.,  uri.  1120;  xoii. 
10,729;  16  &  17  Vict,  c  69;  17  and  18  Vict,  c  18. 

■  The  able  commiBsioD  oa  manning  tbe  nary,  in  18fi9,  ifported 
■tha  evidence  of  the  iritneeses,  irlth  scarcely  an  exception,  shows 
thai  the  system  of  nftral  imprctsmcnt,  as  practised  in  Ibrmer  wars, 

could  not  now  be  succ'essMly  e.nforted.' — p.  zi. 
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The  personal  liberty  of  Britisli  subjecta  has 
further  suffered  from  rigours  and  abuses  of  n,,^^ 
the  law.  The  supervision  necessary  for  the  ^"™- 
collection  of  tases,-— and  especially  of  the  excise, 
— has  been  frequently  observed  upon,  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  natural  freedom  of  the  subject.  The  visite 
of  revenue  officers,  throughout  the  processes  of 
manufacture, — the  summary  procedure  by  which 
penalties  are  enforced, — and  the  encouragement 
given  to  informers,  have  been  among  the  most  popu- 
lar arguments  against  duties  of  excise.'  The  repeal 
of  many  of  these  duties,  under  an  improved  fiscal 
policy,  has  contributed  as  well  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  as  to  their  material  welfare. 

But  restraints  and  vexations  were  not  the  worst 
incident  of  the  revenue  laws.  An  onerous  lj,o^  1 
and  complicated  system  of  taxation  in- 1^"''»"- 
volved  numerous  breaches  of  the  law.  Many  were 
punished  with  tines,  which,  if  not  paid,  were  fol- 
lowed by  imprisonment.  It  was  right  that  the  law 
should  be  vindicated :  but  while  other  offences 
escaped  with  limited  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
luckless  debtors  of  the  crown,  if  too  poor  to  pay 
their  fees  and  costs,  might  suffer  imprisonment  for 
life.^  Even  when  the  legifilaturc  at  length  took 
pity  upon  other  debtors,  thia  class  of  prisoners  were 
excepted  from  its  merciful  care.^  But  they  have 
since  shared  in  the  milder  policy  of  our  laws ;  and 

'  Adam  Smith,  ap«sking  of  'tho  frequent  visits  aod  odious  cx- 
smination  of  the  tai-gatherers,'  sajs  :  '  Dealers  have  no  respite  Irom 
the  continnal  visits  aod  eiamination  «f  tlie  excise  i^oers.' — Book  v. 
C  2.— Blttckstone  says;  'The  cigour,  and  arliitraiy  proceedingB  of 
drise  laws,  seem  hardly  compatible  nHththc  temper  of  a  free  nation.' 
—Comm.,  i.  308  (Kerr's  ed.)- 

'  Ham.  Bek,  Snd  Son.,  riii.  50S.     '  63  Geo.  HI.  c,  V&,  \  5\. 
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Imvo  received  ample  indulgence  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.^ 

While  Parliament  continued  to  wield  its  power  of 
viiid;ctii8  commitment  capriciously  and  vindictively, 
priviicgea  — not  in  viodicatiou  of  its  own  just 
ment,  authority,  but  for  the  punffehment  of  libels, 

cocmacb-  and  other  offences  cognisable  by  the  law, 
libertj,  —it  was  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  those 
arbitrary  acts  of  prerogative  which  the  law  had 
already  condemned,  as  repugnant  to  liberty.  It.3 
abuses,  however,  survived  but  for  a  few  years  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.* 

But  another  power,  of  like  character,  continued 
Commit-  to  impose — and  still  occasionally  permits 
contempt.  — the  most  cr"uel  restraints  upon  personal 
liberty.  A  court  of  equity  can  only  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  authority,  by  imprisonment.  If  obedi- 
ence be  refused,  commitment  for  contempt  must 
follow.  The  authority  of  the  court  would  otherwise 
be  defied,  and  its  jurisdiction  rendered  nugatory. 
But  out  of  this  necessary  judicial  process,  grew  up 
gross  abuses  and  oppreBsion,  Ordinary  offences  are 
purged  by  certain  terms  of  imprisonment ;  men 
suffer  punishment  and  are  free  again.  And,  on  this 
principle,  persons  committed  for  disrespect  or  other 
contempt  to  the  court  itself,  were  released  after  a 
reasonable  time,  upon  their  apology  and  submission.* 
But  no  such  mercy  was  shown  to  those  who  failed  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  comrt,  in  any  suit.     Their 

•  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  fi7.  5  71;  1  &  3  Vict,  o.  110,  §  103,  104. 
'  Sicpra,  Chap.  VII. ;  and  ece  Townsend's  Zileni.  of  the  House  of 
CommoDS, 
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imprisonment  was  indefinite,  if  not  perpetual .j 
Their  contempt  waa  only  to  be  purged  by  obedience, 
— perhaps  wholly  beyond  their  power.  For  such 
prisoners  there  was  no  relief  but  death.  Some 
persisted  in  their  contempt  from  obstinacy,  sullen- 
ness,  and  litigious  hate :  but  many  sufi'ered  for  no 
offence  but  ignorance  and  poverty.  Humble  suitors, 
dragged  into  court  by  richer  litigants,  were  some- 
times too  poor  to  obtain  professional  advice,  or  even 
to  procure  copies  of  the  bills  filed  against  them. 
/lrt)rd  Eldon  himself,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  had 
charitably  assisted  such  men  to  put  in  answers  in  his 
own  court.'  1  Others,  again,  unable  to  pay  money 
and  costs  decreed  against  them,  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  life.  This  latter  class,  however,  at  length 
became  entitled  to  relief  as  insolvent  debtors.'  But 
the  complaints  of  other  wretched  men,  to  whom  the 
law  brought  no  relief,  were  often  heard.  In  1817, 
M>.  Bennet,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  one  of 
these  prisoners,  thus  stated  his  own  experience : 
'  Last  year,'  he  said,  '  Thomas  Williams  had  been  in 
confinement  for  thirty-one  years  by  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  visited  him  in  his 
■wretched  house  of  bondage,  where  he  had  found  him 
sinking  under  all  the  miseries  that  can  afflict 
humanity,  and  on  the  following  day  he  died.  At 
this  time,'  he  added,  '  there  were  in  the  same  prison 
with  the  petitioner,  a  woman  who  had  been  in  con- 
finement twenty-eight  yeais,  and  two  other  persons 
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who  had  been  there  seventeen  years.' '  In  the  nest 
year,  Mr.  Bennet  presented  another  petition  from 
prisoners  confined  for  contempt  of  court,  complain- 
Apriiaind,  ^"^S  ^^  nothing  had  been  done  to  relieve 
'*"^'  them,  though  they  had  followed  all  the 

instructions  of  their  lawyers.  The  petitioners  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  eix  persons,  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  themselves,  one  of  whom  had  been  con- 
fined four,  another  eighteen,  and  another  thirty- 
four  years.* 

In  1820,  Lord  Althorp  presented  another  petition; 
Ang  3irt,  ^^^  among  the  petitioners  was  a  woman, 
is!o.  eighty-one  years  old,  who   had  been  im- 

prisoned for  thirty-one  years.*  In  the  eight  years 
preceding  1820,  twenty  prisoners  bad  died  while 
under  confinement  for  contempt,  some  of  whom  had 
been  in  prison  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.*  Even  so 
late  aa  1856,  Lord  St.  Leonards  presented  a  petition, 
complaining  of  continued  hardships  upon  prisoners 
for  contempt;  and  a  statement  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  revealed  the  difficulty  and  painfulness  of 
such  cases,  '  A  man  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
early  days  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship  for 
refusing  to  disclose  certain  fects,  remained  in 
prison,  obstinately  declining  to  make  any  statement 
upou  the  subject,  until  his  death  a  few  months 
ago."> 

'  eth  May,  1817;  Bans.  Deb.,  1st  ScT.,xzxvi.  ISS.  Mr.  Bennet 
Iiad  made  a  etatement  on  tha  same  BU^Kt  in  1816 ;  Biii,.,  ixjiv. 
1099. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  juriii.  28*. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  ^i.,  i.  693. 

*  Ibid.,  siv.  1178  ;  Mr.  Hume's  Return,  Pari.  Paper,  1820  (302). 
I.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxli^.  1S7U.    In  BDOther  cecent  Cose,  a  lad 
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Doubtless  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  has  caused  this  extraordinary  rigour  in  tbe 
punishment  of  contempts :  "but  justice  and  a  respect 
for  personal  liberty  alike  require  that  puniahment 
should  be  meted  out  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upholds  its 
dignity  by  commitments  for  a  fixed  period;  and  may 
not  the  Court  of  Chancery  be  content  with  the  like 
puniabment  for  disobedience,  however  gross  and 
culpable  ? 

Every  restraint  on  public  liberty  hitherto  noticed 
has  been  permitted  either  to  the  executive  Armton 
government,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  Proa™. 
or  to  courts  of  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  a  necessary 
jurisdiction.  Individual  rights  have  been  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  good  ;  and  on  that  ground, 
even  questionable  practices  admitted  of  justification. 
But  the  law  further  permitted,  and  society  long 
tolerated,  the  moat  grievous  and  wanton  restraints, 
imposed  by  one  subject  upon  another,  for  which  no 
such  justification  is  to  be  foimd.  The  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  unlul  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
was  a  scandal  to  a  civilised  country.  For  the  sinall- 
eat  claim,  any  man  was  liable  to  be  arrested,  on 
mesne  process,  before  legal  proof  of  the  debt.  He 
might  be  torn  from  his  faniily,  like  a  malefactor, — 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night, — and  detained  until 
bail  was  given ;  and  in  default  of  bail,  imprisoned 
until  the  debt  was  paid.  Many  of  these  arrests  were 
wanton  and  vexatious ;  and  writs  were  issued  with  a 
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facility  and  looseness  wliicli  placed  the  liberty  of 
every  man,^ — ^suddenly  and  without  notice, — at  the 
mercy  of  anyone  who  claimed  payment  of  a  debt. 
A  debtor,  however  honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to 
arrest.  The  demand  might  even  be  false  and 
fraudulent :( but  the  pretended  creditor,  on  making 
oath  of  the  debt,  was  armed  with  this  terrible  pro- 
cess of  the  law.l  The  wretched  defendant  might 
lie  in  prison  for  several  months  before  his  cause  was 
heard ;  when,  even  if  the  action  was  discontinued, 
or  the  debt  disproved,  lie  could  not  obtain  his  dis- 
charge without  further  proceedings,  often  too  costly 
for  a  poor  debtor,  already  deprived  of  his  livelihood 
by  imprisonment.  No  longer  even  a  debtor, — he 
could  not  shake  off  his  bonds. 

Slowly  and  with  reluctance,  did  Parliament  address 
itself  to  the  correction  of  this  monstrous  abuse.  In 
the  reign  of  George  I,  arrests  on  mesne  process, 
issuing  out  of  the  superior  courts,  were  limited  to 
sums  exceeding  lOi.  :^  but  it  was  not  until  1779, 
that  the  same  limit  was  imposed  on  the  process  of 
inferior  jurisdictions.'  This  sum  was  afterwards 
raised  to  15Z.,  and  in  1827  to  20^.  In  that  year 
1,100  persons  were  confined,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
metropolis  alone,  on  mesne  process.* 

The  total  abolition  of  arrests  on  mesne  process 
was  frequently  advocated,  but  it  was  not  until  1838 
that  it  was  at  length  accomplished.     Provision  was 


'  An  eiecHtor  miglit  even  o'btaia  an  s 

.ireBt  on  swearing  to  hia  be- 

lief  otH  debt.     Eeport,  1792,  Com.  Jont 

■n.,  slrii.  640. 

>  12  Geo.  I.  c.  23. 

'  19  Geo.  m.  c.  70. 

*  Hana.  Deb.,   2Ld  Ser.,  ivii.  386. 
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made  for  securing  absconding  debtors:  but  the 
old  process  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  in  ordinary 
cases,  wbich  bad  wrought  bo  many  acts  of  oppression, 
was  abolished.  "While  this  vindictive  remedy  was 
denied,  the  creditor's  lands  were,  for  the  first  time, 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ; '  and 
extended  facilities  were  afterwards  afforded  for  the 
recovery  of  small  claims,  by  the  establishment  of 
comity  courts.* 

The  law  of  arrest  was  reckless  of  liberty  :  the  law 
of  execution  for  debt  was  one  of  savage  imprison- 
barbarity.  A  creditor  is  entitled  to  every  ^^^^^■ 
protection  and  remedy,  which  the  law  can  reasonably 
give.  All  the  debtor's  property  should  be  bia ; 
and  frauds  by  which  he  has  been  wronged  should  be 
punished  as  criminal.  But  the  remedies  of  English 
law  against  the  property  of  a  debtor  were  strangely 
inadequate, — its  main  security  being  the  body  of 
the  debtor.  This  became  the  property  of  the 
creditor,  imtil  the  debt  was  paid.  The  ancients 
allowed  a  creditor  to  seize  his  debtor,  and  hold  him 
in  slavery.  It  was  a  cruel  practice,  condemned  by 
the  most  enlightened  lawgivers :  ^  but  it  was  more 
rational  and  humane  than  the  law  of  England.  By 
servitude  a  man  might  work  out  hia  debt :  by  im- 
priaonment,  restitution  was  made  impossible.  A 
man  was  torn  from   his  trade  and  industry,  and 


■  1  &  2  Tict.  c.  no.  »  9  &  10  Tiet,  c.  95. 

*  Solon  reooTUiced  it,  Gudjng  examplEfl  amoQ^  tho  Eg^tiaiia.. — 
IHalaTch's  L\fe  of  Soton  :  J>iod.  Sk.,  iib.i.patt2,  ch.  3  ;  Moalesquicti, 
bvr.  xIl.  fh.  21.  It  vas  nbolishcd  Ln  Bome,  a.s.  428,  when  the  true 
prineiplB  was  thoa  defined — 'Bona  debitoris,  nan  corpoa  olinoiium. 
"""" — Livy,  lib.  8;  Mcntagaieu,  Iitt.  ix,  ch.  11. 
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buried  in  a  dungeon :  the  debtor  perished,  but  the 
creditor  was  unpaid.  The  penalty  of  an  unpaid 
debt,  however  Bmall,  was  ioiprisonment  for  life.  A 
trader  within  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws 
might  obtain  his  discharge,  on  giving  up  all  his 
property :  but  for  an  insolvent  debtor  there  was  no 
possibility  of  relief,  but  charity  or  the  rare  indulg- 
ence of  his  creditor.  Hia  body  being  the  property 
of  his  creditor,  the  law  could  not  interfere.  He 
might  become  insane,  or  dangerously  eick  :  but  the 
court  was  unable  to  give  him  liberty.  We  read 
with  horror  of  a  woman  dying  in  the  Devon  County 
Graol,  after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-five  years,  for  a 
debt  of  19i.' 

While  the  law  thus  trifled  with  the  liberty  of 
Debtora'  deLtors,  it  took  no  thought  of  their 
pri9oo».  Tpvretched  fate,  after  the  prison-door  had 
closed  upon  them.  The  traditions  of  the  debtors' 
prison  are  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  The  horrors  of 
the  Fleet  and  the  Marshals ea  were  laid  bare  in  1729. 
The  poor  debtors  were  found  crowded  together  on 
the  '  common  side,' — covered  with  filth  and  vermin, 
and  suS'ered  to  die,  without  pity,  of  hunger  and 
gaol  fever.  Nor  did  they  suffer  from  neglect  alone. 
They  had  committed  no  crime :  yet  were  they  at 
the  mercy  of  brutal  gaolers,  who  loaded  them  with 
irons,  and  racked  them  with  tortures.'  Ko  attempt 
was  made  to  distinguish  the  fraudulent  from  the 
imfortunate  debtor.  The  rich  rogue, — able,  but  un- 
willing to  pay  hia  debts, — might  riot  in  luxury  and 
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debauchery,  while  his  poor,  unlucky  fellow-prisoner 
was  left  to  starve  and  rot  on.  the  '  common  side.'' 

The  worst  iniquities  of  prison  life  were  abated  by 
the  active  benevolence  of  John  Howard  ;  and  poor 
debtors  found  some  protection,  in  common  with 
felons,  from  the  brutality  of  gaolers.  But  other- 
wise their  sufferings  were  without  mitigation.  The 
law  had  made  no  provision  for  supplying  indigent 
prisoners  with  necessary  food,  bed-clothes,  or  other 
covering;*  and  it  was  proved,  in  1792,  that  many 
died  of  actual  want,  being  without  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.' 

The  first  systematic  relief  was  given  to  insolvent 
debtors, by  the  benevolence  of  the  Thatched  The 
House  Society,  in  1772.     In  twenty  years  bouw 
this  noble  body  released  fi'om  prison  12,590  i"3' 
honest  and   unfortunate   debtors;    and   so   trifling 
were  the  debts  for  which  these  prisoners  had  suf- 
fered confinement,  that  their  freedom  was  obtained 
at  an  espense  of  forty-five  shillings  a  head.     Many 
were  discharged  merely  on  payment  of  the  gaol  fees, 
for  which  alone  they  were  detained  in  prison  :  others 
on  payment  of  costs,  the  original  debts  having  long 


■  H«p.  17B2,  Com.  Jonni.,  ilvii.   663;  Vicar  of  WakofieU,  eh, 

=  Bepatt,  1792,  Com.  Juurn.,  xJcii.  641.  The  onl;  exceptioD  vnx 
under  the  act  32  Geo.  II.  c  28,  of  very  partial  opemtion,  under  whicli 
the  detaining  creditor  was  fbrcec!  to  lUlow  tbe  debtor  id.  a,  da}' ;  and 
snch  Has  the  cold  cnieltj  of  cicditora,  that  maaj  a  dsbtor  caallaBd 
for  ehios  nodeF  20s.,  waa  detainni  at  their  eipeone,  which  aooa  ex- 
ceeded the  amonnt  of  the  debt.— Tftiif.,  (j«,  flSO.  This  allowance 
wna  raised  to  3).  &<.  a  week  \>j  37  6eo.  IlL  c.  8d, 

■  Ibid.,  6a  1. 

•  Beport,  I7S2,  Com.  Journ.,  ilFii.  6i8. 
TOL.  ni.  D 
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The  monstrous  evils  and  abuses  of  imprisonment 
Biposure  ^°^  debt,  and  the  sufferings  of  prisoners, 
nffimd'  were  fully  exposed,  in  an  able  report  to 
'*'^'  the  House  of  Commons  drawn  by  Mr.  Grey 

in  1792.'  But  for  several  years,  these  evils  received 
little  correction.  In  1815  the  prisons  were  still 
over-crowded,  and  their  wretched  inmates  left  with- 
out allowance  of  food,  fuel,  bedding,  or  medical 
attendance.  Complaints  were  still  heard  of  their 
perishing  of  cold  and  hunger.^ 

Special  acts  had  been  passed,  from  time  to  time, 
insiivoit  since  the  reign  of  Anne,^  for  the  relief  of 
Aqt,  1S13.  insolvents  :  but  they  were  of  temporary 
and  partial  operation.  Overcrowded  prisons  had 
been  sometimes  thinned :  but  the  rigours  and  abuses 
of  the  laws  affecting  debtors  were  unchanged ;  and 
thousands  of  insolvents  still  languished  in  prison. 
In  1760,  a  remedial  measure  of  more  general 
operation  was  passed :  but  was  soon  afterwards 
repealed.*  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  re- 
lease of  poor  debtors  in  certain  cases  :'i  but  it  was 
not  until  1813  that  insolvents  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and  entitled  to  seek 
their  discharge  on  rendering  a  true  account  of  all 
their  debts  and  property!*,  A  distinction  was  at 
length  recognised  between  poverty  and  crime.     This 

'  Com.  Joum.,  ilrii.  640. 

'  Tit  March,  I'Slfi,  HanB.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  jto.  39  ;  CoramonB'  Ee- 
port  on  EiDg'B  Bench,  Fleet,  Knd  Macshalsoa  Prisone,  ]81B.     The 
King's  BcQch.  radcnlated  to  hold  220  priaoners,  bad  800 ;  the  Fleet, 
•stimated  to  hold  200,  had  769. 
■  1  Anne,  st,  i.  c.  25. 
I  Geo.  m.  c.  17;  Adolph.  Hiat.,  i.  17.  ». 
32  Goo.  II.  e.  28  ;  33  Geo.  III.  c.  5. 
G3  Geo.  UL  c.  102 ;  Eaae.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xxvi.  301,  &e. 
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great  remedial  law  restored  liberty  to  crowds  of 
wretched  debtors.  In  the  nest  thirteen  years  up- 
wards of  50,000  were  set  free.'  Thirty  j^^^ 
years  later,  its  beneficent  principles  were  ^reSto 
fiirther  extended,  when  debtors  were  not  '''''"™- 
only  released  from  confinement,  hut  able  to  claim 
protection  to  their  liberty,  on  giving  up  all  their 
goods.'  And  at  length,  in  1861,  the  law  attained 
itfi  fullest  development,  in  the  hheral  measure  of 
Sir  R.  Bethell :  when  fraudulent  debt  was  dealt  with 
as  a  crime,  and  imprisonment  of  common  debtors 
was  repudiated.^  Nor  did  the  enUghtoned  charity 
of  the  legislature  rest  here.  Debtors  already  in 
confinement  were  not  left  to  seek  their  liberation : 
but  were  set  free  by  the  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,*  Some  had  grown  familiar  with  their 
prison  walls,  and  having  lost  all  fellowship  with  the 
outer  world,  clung  to  their  miserable  cells,  as  to  a 
home.*  They  were  led  forth  gently,  and  restored 
to  a  life  that  had  become  strange  to  them ;  and 
their  untenanted  dungeons  were  condemned  to  de- 
struction. 

The  free  soil  of  England  has,  for  ages,  been,  re- 
lieved from  the  reproach  of  slavery.     The  ■fUcnBgro 
ancient    condition    of    villenage    expired  ™"'  ^'"' 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  *■  and  no  other  form  of  slavery  was  recognised 

'  Mr.  Hnnie's  Eeturn,  1827  (430). 

■  Protection  Acts,  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  96 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96, 
'  Bankruptcy  Act.  2*  &  2S  Vict.  a.  134,  g  221. 

•  Ibid.,  §  sa-ioa. 

■  la  January,  1863,  John  Miller  wa.s  Temored  from  the  Qacen'a 
Bench  Pnson,  having  been  there  eince  1814,— Ifniee,  Jan.  23rd,  1862, 

•  Soy,  27.    HargraTc'a  Argument  in  Uegw  Case,  St.  Ir.,  xx,  W  ■, 
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by  our  laws.  In  the  colonies,  however,  it  was 
legalised  by  statute ; '  and  it  was  long  before  the 
rights  of  a  colonial  slave,  in  the  mother  country, 
were  ascertained.  Lord  Holt,  indeed,  had  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  that,  '  as  soon  as  a  negro  cornea 
into  England,  he  beconies  free;'  and  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  had  afBrmed  that  '  the  law  takes  no  notice 
of  a  negro.' "  But  these  jnst  opinions  were  not  con- 
firmed by  espress  adjudication  until  the  celebrated 
case  of  James  Sommersett  in  1771.  This  negro 
having  been  brought  to  England  by  his  owner, 
Mr.  Stewart,  left  that  gentleman's  service,  and  re- 
fused to  return  to  it.  Mr.  Stewart  bad  him  seized 
and  placed  in  irons,  on  board  a  ship  then  lying  in 
the  Thames,  and  about  to  sail  for  Jamaica, — where 
he  intended  to  sell  his  mutinous  slave.  But  while 
the  negro  was  still  lying  on  board,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  habeas  corpus. 
The  question  was  now  fully  discussed,  more  particu- 
larly in  a  most  learned  and  able  argument  by  Mr. 
Hargrave  ;  and  at  length,  in  June  1772,  Lord  Mans- 
field pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
slavery  in  England  was  illegal,  and  that  the  negro 
must  be  set  free.^ 

It  was  a  righteous  judgment :  but  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  extravagant  commendation  bestowed  upon 
it,  at  that  time  and  since.  This  boasted  law,  as 
declared  by  Lord   Mansfield,  was   already    recog- 

SmMi's  Commonweallli,  took  2,  ch.  10 ;  Barrington  nn  the  Statutes, 
2iid  ed.  p.  232. 

'  10  Will.  in.  c.  26  ;  e  Geo.  II.  c.  7  ;  -12  Geo.  11,  e.  31. 

»  Smith  V.  Browne  and  Cowper,  2  S:jk.  668. 

*  Case  of  Jamra  Sanunsraett,  St.  Tr.,xx.  I;  Lofft'a  Sep.,  1. 
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rTiised  in  France,  Holland,  and  some  other  European 
countrieB;  and  as  yet  England  bad  shown  no 
Rymptoms  of  compaBsion  for  the  negro  beyond  her 
ow. 
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y  In  Scotland,  negro  slaves  continued  to  be  sold  as 
chattels,  until  late  in  the  last  century.*/  It  n^g^ow  in 
was  not  until  1756,  that  the  kwfulness  of  s«*'«'"'- 
negro  slavery  was  questioned.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a  negro  who  bad  been  brought  to  Scotland, 
claimed  his  liberty  of  bis  master,  Robert  Sbeddan, 
who  had  put  bim  on  board  ship  to  return  to  Vir- 
ginia. But  before  his  claim  could  be  decided,  the 
poor  negro  died.^  But  for  this  sad  incident,  a 
Scotch  court  would  first  have  bad  the  credit  of  set^ 
ting  the  negro  free  on  British  soil.  Four  years 
after  the  case  of  Sommersett,  the  law  of  Scotland 
was  settled.  Mr.  Wedderbum  had  brought  with 
him  to  Scotland,  as  bis  personal  servant,  a  negro 
named  Knight,  who  continued  several  years  in  bis 
service,  and  married  in  that  country.  But,  at  length, 
be  claimed  his  freedom.  The  sheriff  being  appealed 
to,  held  '  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  not  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom.'  The  case  being  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Sessioui,  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
master  had  no  right  to  the  negro's  service,  nor  to 
send  him  out  of  the  country  without  his  consent.* 

'  Hargravo's  Argument,  St.  Tr.,  n.  62. 

'  Chambora'  Dompatic  Annala  of  Scotland,  iii.  ^5^.  On  tlio  2na 
May,  1722,  an  ndyertisement  appenred  in  tha  Ediniiiirgh  EvBning 

Courant,   announcing  that   a   ^  ' ""    '"'   ' >■-  -a    — >- - 

would  be  sold  to  pa}r  expenses, 


t   a   Btdlen   negro   had  been  found,  vha  J 

uses,  unless  elaimed  nlthln  two  weeks.—  I 

ieioDB,  I'd.  Slave,  iii.  IIGIS.  ■ 
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The  negro  in  Scotland  was  now  assured  of  free- 
coiuora  Bnd  dom :  but,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
Kmiiand.  slavery  of  native  Scotchmen  continued  to 
be  recognised,  in  that  country,  to  the  very  end  of 
last  century.  iJThe  colliers  and  salters  were  un- 
questionably slaves.^  They  were  bound  to  continue 
their  service  during  their  lives,  were  fixed  to  their 
places  of  employment,  and  sold  with  the  works  to 
which  they  belonged.  So  completely  did  the  law  of 
Scotland  regard  them  as  a  distinct  class,  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  liberties  as  their  fellow-subjects, 
that  they  were  excepted  from  the  Scotch  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1701.  Nor  had  their  slavery  the 
excuse  of  being  a  renonant  of  the  ancient  feudal 
state  of  villenage,  which  had  expired  before  coal- 
mines were  yet  worked  in  Scotland.  But  being 
paid  high  wages,  and  having  peculiar  skill,  their 
employers  had  originally  contrived  to  bind  them  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life  ;  and  such  ser- 
vice at  length  became  a  recognised  custom.'  In 
1775  their  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  their  relief,^ 
Its  preamble  stated  that '  many  colliers  and  salters 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  bondage ; '  and  that 
their  emancipation  '  would  remove  the  reproach  of 
allowing  such  a  state  of  servitude  to  exist  in  a  free 
country.'  But  so  deeply  rooted  was  this  hateful 
custom,  that  Parliament  did  not  venture  to  con- 
demn it  as  illegal.     It  was  provided  that  colliers 

'  Forb.  Inst.,  part  1,  b.  2,  t.  3  ;  Maedonal.  Inst.,  i.  63 ;  CoctLurn'H 

em,.  76. 

'  IB  Qfo.  ni.  c.  28. 
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and  saltere  commencing  work  after  the  lat  of  July, 
1775,  Bhould  not  become  slaves;  and  that  tlioso 
already  in  a  Btat«  of  slavery  might  obtain  their 
freedom  in  seven  years,  if  under  twenty-one  yeare 
of  age  ;  in  ten  years,  if  under  thirty-five.  To  avail 
ttemselves  of  this  enfranchisement,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  Sheriffs 
Court  ;  and  these  poor  ignorant  slaves,  generally  in 
debt  to  their  masters,  were  rarely  in  a  condition  to 
press  their  claims  to  freedom.  Hence  the  act  was 
practically  inoperative.  i,But  at  length,  in  1799, 
their  freedom  was  absolutely  established  by  lawJ 

The  last  vestige  of  slavery  was  now  effaced  from 
the  soil  of  Britain  :  but  not  until  the  land  siavowiuic 
had  been  resounding  for  years  with  outcries  sin'orj-. 
against  the  African  slave  trade.  Seven  years  later 
that  odious  traffic  was  condemned ;  and  at  length 
colonial  slavery  itself, — so  long  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  legislature, — gave  way  before  the 
enlightened  philanthropy  of  another  generation. 

Next  in  importance  to  personal  freedom  is  im- 
munity from  suspicions,  and  jealous  obser-  g  i„„a 
vation.  Men  may  be  without  restraints  i°f°™="- 
upon  their  liberty :  they  may  pass  to  and  fro  at 
pleasure  :  but  if  their  stops  are  tracked  by  spies  and 
informers,  their  words  noted  down  for  crimination, 
their  associates  watched  as  conspirators, — who  shall 
say  that  they  are  free  ?  Nothing  is  more  revolting 
to  Englishmen  than  the  espionage  which  forms  part 
of  the  administrative  Bystem  of  continental  despot- 
It  haunts  men  like  an  evil  genius,  chills 
'  3S  Qto.  IIL  c.  56. 
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their  gaiety,  restrains  their  wit,  casts  a  shadow  over 
their  friendships,  and  blights  their  domestic  hearth. 
The  freedom  of  a  country  may  be  measured  by  its 
immunity  from  this  baleful  agency.'  Eulers  who 
distrust  their  owu  people,  must  govern  in  a  spirit  of 
absolutism ;  and  suspected  subjects  will  be  ever 
Bensible  of  their  bondage, 

Our  own  countrymen  have  been  comparatively 
Spies  in  exempt  from  this  hateful  interference  with 
""■  their  moral  freedom.     Yet  we  find  many 

traces  of  a  system  repugnant  to  the  Uberal  policy  of 
our  laws.  In  1764,  we  see  spies  following  Wilkes 
everywhere,  dogging  his  steps  like  shadows,  and  re- 
porting every  movement  of  himself  and  his  friends 
to  the  secretaries  of  state.  Nothing  was  too  insignifi- 
cant for  the  curiosity  of  these  exalted  magistrates. 
Every  visit  he  paid  or  received  throughout  the  day 
was  noted :  the  persons  he  chanced  to  encounter  in 
the  streets  were  not  overlooked:  it  was  known 
where  he  dined,  or  went  to  church,  and  at  what 
hour  he  returned  home  at  night, ^ 

In  the  state  trials  of  1794,  wo  discover  spies  and 
In  1794.  informers  in  the  witness-box,  who  had  been 
active  members  of  political  societies,  sharing  their 
councils,  and  encouraging,  if  not  prompting,  their 
criminal  extravagance.'  And  throughout  that  period 

'  MonteequieuBpeaksof  informEiBas  'im  genre  d'hummesfutiestc.' 
— Lit.  Ti.  ch.  8.  And  of  spies,  he  sajs :  '  Faut>il  dea  e&pioDs  dans 
lamoaarchie?  cb  n'eEt  pas  la  pratique  ordinaire  des  bone  printieE.' — 
Lit.  xii.  ch.  23.  And  again:  'L'ospionnge  seroit  peut-IU'a  toler- 
able fl'il  pouToit  ttre  eierci  pax  d'honnctea  gena :  mais  TinfamiB 
n^ceseaire  de  la  personne  pent  faire  juger  de  rinfamie  de  la  choae.' 
—HiA. 

•  ffrenrillB  pBpera,  ii.  IBS.  '  St,  Tr.,  niv.  722,  800,  806. 
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of  dread  and  suspicioiij  Bociety  was  everjwbere  in- 
fested with  espionage.' 

Again,  in  1817,  government  spies  were  deeply 
eompromiaed  in  the  turbulenne  and  sedi-  gp^^,  ;^ 
tion  of  that  period.  Castle,  a  spy  of  infa-  '^"- 
moua  character,  having  uttered  the  most  seditious 
language,  and  incited  the  people  to  arm,  proved  in 
the  witness-box  the  very  crimes  he  had  himself 
prompted  and  encouraged.*  Another  spy,  named 
Oliver,  proceeded  into  the  disturbed  districts,  in  the 
charaet«r  of  a  London  delegate,  and  remained  for 
many  weeks  amongst  the  deluded  operatives,  every- 
where instigating  them  to  rise  and  arm.  He  en- 
couraged them  with  hopes  that  in  the  event  of  a 
rising,  they  would  he  assisted  by  150,000  men  in 
the  metropolis;  and  thrusting  himself  into  their 
society,  he  concealed  the  craft  of  the  spy,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  traitorous  conspirator.'  Before  he  un- 
dertook this  shanaeful  mission,  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  throughout  Lis 
mischievous  progress  was  conresponding  with  the 
government  or  its  agents.  Lord  Sidmouth  himself 
is  above  the  suspicion  of  having  connived  at  the  use 
of  covert  incitements  to  treason.  The  spies  whom 
he  employed  had  sought  him  out  and  offered  their 
services  in  the  detection  of  crime  ;  and,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  peace,  he  had  thought  it 

'  Svma.  Vol.  II.  p.  304,  ei  leq. ;  Wilberforce's  Life,  ivJ  369  ;  Cart- 
wrightli  Lif8,  i.  2U9 ;  Corrie'e  Life,  i.  173 ;  Holoroft's  Mem.,  ii.  190  ; 
Stephscs'  Life  of  Home  Tooke,  iL  118. 

'  St.  Tr.,  jxiii.  214,  284,  ei  teq.  ;  Earl  Grey,  June  16tli,  1817; 
Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  nrvi.  102. 

'  Bamford's  Life  nf  it  Radical,  i.  77,  158;  Mr.  Ponsonby's  State- 
ment, Jane  23rd,  1817  ;  Hans,  Deb,^  Ist  Ser.,  XXXTl.  1114. 
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necessary  to  secure  information  of  the  intended 
movementa  of  dangerous  bodies  of  men.'  But 
Oliver's  activity  was  so  conspicuous  as  seriously  to 
compromise  the  government.  Immediately  after 
the  outbreak  in  Derbyshire,  bis  conduct  was  indig- 
nantly reprobated  in  both  Houses ; '  and  after  the 
outrages,  in  which  he  had  been  an  accomplice,  had 
been  judicially  investigated,  his  proceedings  received 
a  still  more  merciless  exposure  in  Parliament.* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Oliver  did  more  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace  by  his  malign  influence,  than 
to  protect  it,  by  tim.ely  information  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  agent  waa  mischievous,  and  his  prin- 
cipals could  not  wholly  escape  the  blame  of  his 
misdeeds.  Their  base  instrument,  in  his  coarse 
zeal  for  his  employers,  brought  discredit  upon  the 
means  they  had  taken,  in  good  faith,  for  preventing 
disorders.  To  the  severity  of  repressive  measures, 
and  a  rigorous  administration  of  the  law,  was  added 
the  reproach  of  a  secret  alliance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  a  wretch  who  had  at  once  tempted  and 
betrayed  his  unhappy  victims. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  its 
Eoiationfl  of  informeis  ai^e  of  extreme  delicacy.  Not  to 
Kith^?."  profit  by  timely  information  were  a  crime : 
loom.  ^^j,  ^^  retain  in  government  pay,  and  to 

reward  spies  and  informers,  who  consort  with  con- 


■  St.  Tr.,  mii.  755,  rt  leg. ;  llth  Feb.,  1818  ;  Hans.  Deb.,  xnrli. 
3r.8  ;  Speeches  of  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  B«nnet;  Feb,  I9th,  and  Marcb 
Sib:  (Lords),  SM.,  622,  802. 
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^B       BpiratoTS  as  their  sworn  accomplices,  aDcl  encourage 
^H        while  thsy  betray  them  in  tlieij  crimes,  is  a  prac- 
^H        tice  for  which  no  plea  can  be  offered.     No  govern- 
^V       ment,  indeed,   can  be  supposed  to  have  expressly 
^P       instructed  its  spies  to  instigate  the  perpetration  of 
^         Clime :  but  to  be  unsuspected,  every  spy  must  be 
zealous  in  the  cause  which   he  pretends  to  have  es- 
poused ;  and  his  zeal  in  a  criminal  enterprise  is  a 
direct  encouragement  of  crime.     So  odious  is  the 
character  of  a  spy,  that  his  ignominy  is  shared  by 
hia    employers,    against    whom    public  feeling   has 
never  failed  to  pronounce  itself,  in  proportion  to  the 
iniamy  of  the  agent,  and  the  complicity  of  those 
irhom  he  served. 

Three  years  later,  the  conduct  of  a  spy  named 
Edwards,  in  connection  with  the  Cato  Ttasspj 
Street  Conspiracy,  attracted  unusual  ob-  is»- 
loquy.  For  months  he  had  been  at  once  an  active 
conspirator  and  the  paid  agent  of  the  government ; 
prompting  crimes,  and  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Thistlewood  had  long  been,  planning  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  ministers ;  and  Edwards  had  urged  him 
to  attempt  that  monstrous  ciime,  the  consummation 
of  which  hia  treachery  prevented.  He  had  himself 
suggested  other  crimes,  no  less  atrocious.  He  had 
comiselled  a  murderous  outrage  upon  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  had  distributed  hand  grenades 
among  his  wretched  associates,  in  order  to  tempt 
tliem  to  deeds  of  violence.'     The  conspirators  were 

'  Ann.  Beg.,  1820,  p.  30;  Hans.  Dab.,  Bnd  Set.,  i.  64,  342;  Lord 
Sidmootb's  Life,  iii.  216 ;  Edinb.  lUr..  nxiii.  211 ;  St.  Ti.,  xtiiil. 
719,  TH  987,  1004,  143fi. 
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justly  liung:  the  devilish  spy  was  hidden  and  re- 
warded. Infamy  so  great  and  criminal  in  a  spy  had 
never  yet  been  exposed:  tut  the  frightfulness  of 
the  crime  which  his  information  had  prevented,  and 
the  desperate  character  of  the  men  who  had  plotted 
it,  saved  ministers  from  much  of  the  odium  that  had 
attached  to  their  coniLection  with  Oliver.  They 
had  saved  themselves  from  assassination ;  and  could 
they  be  blamed  for  having  discovered  and  prevented 
the  bloody  design?  The  crime  had  been  plotted 
in  darkness  and  secrecy,  and  countermined  by  the 
cunning  and  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  That  it 
had  not  been  consummated,  was  due  to  the  very 
agency  which  hostile  critics  sought  to  condemn. 
But  if  ministers  escaped  censure,  the  iniquity  of  the 
Bpy-system  was  illustrated  in  its  most  revolting 
aspects, 

Again,  in  1833,  complaint  was  made  that  the 
DettdUve  police  had  been  concerned  in  equivocal 
**""'■  practices,  too  much  resembling  the  treach- 
ery of  spies :  but  a  parliamentary  inquiry  elicited 
little  more  than  the  misconduct  of  a  single  police- 
man, who  was  dismissed  from  the  force.'  And  the 
organisation  of  a  well-qualified  body  of  detective 
police  has  at  once  facilitated  the  prevention  and 
discovery  of  crime,  and  averted  the  worst  evils 
incident  to  the  employment  of  spies. 

Akin  to  the  use  of  spies,  to  watch  and  betray  the 
op^j^  acts  of  men,  is  the  intrusion  of  government 
'""~  into  the  confidence  of  private  letters,  en- 
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trusted  to  the  Post-office.  The  state  having  assiuaed 
a  monopoly  in  the  transmission  of  letters  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  its  agents  could  not  pry  into  their 
secrets  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  trust,  which 
scarcely  any  necessity  could  justify.  For  the  de- 
tection of  crimes  dangerous  to  the  state,  or  society, 
a  power  of  opening  letters  was,  indeed,  reserved  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  But  for  manyyears,  nainistei^ 
or  their  subordinate  officers  appear  to  have  had  no 
scruples  in  obtaining  information,  through  the 
Poat-office,  not  only  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  but  of 
the  opinions  and  projects  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. Curiosity  more  often  prompted  this  vexatious 
intrusion  than  motives  of  public  policy. 

The  political  correspondence  of  the  roigu  of 
G-eorge  III.  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  opening  the  letters  of  public  men  at  the 
Poat-office,  was  known  to  be  general.  We  find 
statesmen  of  all  parties  alluding  to  the  practice, 
without  reserve  or  hesitation,  and  entrusting  their 
letters  to  private  hands  whenever  their  communica- 
tions were  confidential.' 

'  ftoin  a  great  number  of  Diftmples,  the  folIowiDg  may  ba  se- 
lected :— 

Lord  Hardwicke,  wntiag  in  1762  M  Lord  Rockingham  of  the 
Dote  of  Bevoiieliire'B  apirited  letter  to  tho  Doke  of  KewciuUe.  said : 
■  Wliich  tiB  grace  judged  recy  rightly  in  sending  hy  Ihe  eommoD  post, 
and  tiuBting  to  their  anrioBity.' — RocMngham  Mem.,  i.  Ifi7. 

Mr.  Hana  SUnlej,  writing  to  Mr.  Grtnvillo,  Oct,  Hth,  176S,  saya  : 
'  Tlioagh  thia  letter  eontajna  nothing  of  conBeqnenco,  I  chnee  to  sen  il 
it  by  a  private  hand,  obBecving  that  all  my  coireapondence  ia  opcocil 
in  a  Tery  awkward  and  bungling  manner,  which  I  intimate  in  case 
yon  Bhonld  chuae  to  write  anything  which  yon  would  not  hare  pub- 
lick." —  Greniiille  Papers,  iii.  98.  Again,  Mr.  'Wbalely,  writing  to 
Mr.  GrDQTille,  June  4tli,  1768,  Bays  :  '  I  may  hare  some  things  to 
say  which  I  would  not  tell  the  pjetmaatec,  and  for  tbat  reaaon  have 
..  ■    .  .  — JJ.QJ  conrcyaiice.'— /iirf.,  iv.  299. 
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Traces  of  this  discreditable  practice,  so  iar  as  it 
ministered  to  idle  or  malignant  curiosity,  have  dis- 
appeared since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
From  that  period,  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  country,  through  the  Post-office,  has  been  in- 
violable. But  for  purposes  of  police  and  diplomacy, 
— to  thwEirt  conspiracies  at  home,  or  hostile  com- 
binations abroad, — the  secretary  of  state  has  con- 
tinued, until  our  own  time,  to  issue  warrants  for 
opening  the  letters  of  persons  suspected  of  crimes, 
or  of  designs  injurious  to  the  state.  This  power, 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  by  many  statutes,  had 
been  continually  exercised  for  two  centuries.  But 
petitianof  it  had  passed  without  observation  until 
and  otbers,  1844,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
itMi.  '  House  of  Commons  from  four  persons,— of 
whom  the  notorious  Joseph  Mazzini  was  one,— com- 
plaining that  their  letters  bad  been  detained  at  the 
Post-office,  broken  open,  and  read.  Sir  James 
Graham,   the   secretary  of  state,  denied   that   the 

Lorrl  Temple,  writing  \a  JTr.  Beresford,  Oct  23rd,  1783,  sajfl : 
'The  shameful  libertJBS  taken  with  mj  letters,  both  Bent  and  received 
(fjr  even  Che  speaker's  letter  to  me  tod  been  opened)  moke  me 
cautious  on  politics.' -r-BeTig/OTii  Correspondeace,  i.  343. 

Mr. Pitt,  writing  (o  Ladj  Chatham,  Nov.  lllh,  1783,  said;  'I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  ba  eaaj  Ibr  me,  by  the  post,  to  be  anything  else 
than  a  fii^liionabla  correspandeat,  for  T  believe  the  fashion  which 
pevaili,  of  opening  almost  evtry  letter  that  is  sent,  makes  it  almost 
impoflii  bio  fo  write  anything  worth  reading.'— ZonfSiaKiims'jii/eo/' 
FUt,  i.  I3B. 

Lord  Melyille,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  April  3nl,  1804,  said:  •  I  Bhall 
continue  to  address  you  through  Alf:Lander  Hope's  convejance.  as  I 
remember  our  &iend  Bathurst  verj  stcanglj  hinted  to  me  last  year. 
to  beware  of  the  Post-office,  whan  ynu  and  I  had  occasion  to  corre- 

rd  on  critical  points,  or  in  critical  timps.' — Viii,.,  iv.  H5 ;  see 
Cnrrie's  Life,  ii.  180  ;  Stephens'  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  ii.  IIS; 
Court  and  Cab.  of  George  III,,  ill  2(t5,  &C. 
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letters  of  tliree  of  these  persona  had  been  opened : 
tut  avowed  that  the  letters  of  one  of  thorn  had  heen 
detained  and  opened  by  his  warrant,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  a  statute.'  Never  had  any  avowai, 
from  a  minister,  encountered  so  general  a  tumult 
of  disapprobation.  Even  Lord  Sidmouth's  spy-system 
had  escaped  more  lightly.  The  public  were  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  though  renewed  seven  years  before,* 
— and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  practice  which  it 
sanctioned.  Having  believed  in  the  security  of  the 
Poat-ofhce,  they  now  dreaded  the  betrayal  of  all 
secrecy  and  confidence.  A  general  system  of  espion- 
age being  suspected,  was  condemned  with  just  in- 
dignation. 

Five-and-twenty  years  earlier,  a  minister, — seciu-e 
of  a  parliamentary  majority,  —  having  ParUn- 
haughtily  defended  his  own  conduct,  would  iiiqcirte. 
have  heen  content  to  refuse  further  inquiry,  and 
brave  public  opinion.  And  in  this  instance,  inquiry 
was  at  first  successfully  resisted:'  but  a  few  days 
later.  Sir  James  Graham  adopted  a  course,  at  once 
significant  of  the  times,  and  of  Ms  own  coniidence 
in  the  integrity  and  good  faith  with  which  lie  had 
discharged  a  hateful  duty.  Ho  proposed  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  a  secret  committee,  to  investigate  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  letters,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  exercised,*     A  similar 


'  Hans.  Dai).,  3rd  Ser.,  liiv.  892. 

«  Post'Offiee  Act,  1837.  1  VicL  c.  33,  a.  25. 

'  June  21th,  1B4*;  Mr.  Dunconibn's  motion  foe  a  commiltee— 
Ayec.  162  ;  NoeB,  206.— fiiHs,  Deb.,  3nl  Ser.,  liiv.  1264. 

*  July  2nil,  as  an  amendment  to  anotlieF  motion  of  Mr.  Duncomlie  ( 
Hans.  Beb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Ixxvi.  212. 
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committee  waa  also  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 
These  committees  were  constituted  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  impartial  men  to  be  found  in  Parliament ; 
and  their  inquiries,  while  eliciting  Btartling  revela- 
tions as  to  the  practice,  entirely  vindicated  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  Sir  James  Graham.  It  appeared 
that  foreign  letters  had,  in  early  times,  heen  con- 
stantly searched  to  detect  correspondence  with  Rome, 
and  other  foreign  powers  :  that  by  orders  of  both 
Houses,  during  the  Long  Parliament,  foreign  mails 
had  been  searched ;  and  that  Cromwell's  Postage 
Act  expressly  authorised  the  opening  of  letters,  in 
order  '  to  discover  and  prevent  dangerous  and  wicked 
designs  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth.' Charles  II.  had  interdicted,  by  pro- 
clamation, the  opening  of  any  letters,  escept  by 
warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state.  By  an  act  of 
the  9th  Anne,  the  secretary  of  state  first  received 
statutory  power  to  issue  warrants  for  the  opening  of 
letters ;  and  this  authority  had  been  continued  by 
several  later  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  Post- 
ofEce.  In  1783,  a  similar  power  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.'  In  1722, 
several  letters  of  Bishop  Atterhury  having  been 
opened,  copies  were  produced  in  evidence  against 
him,  on  the  hill  of  pains  and  penalties.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  at  other  periods  of  public 
danger,  letters  had  been  extensively  opened,  Nor 
were  warrants  restricted  to  the  detection  of  crimes 
or  practices  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  had  been 
constantly  issued  for  the  discovery  of  forgery  and 
'  Hans.  Dob.,  3rd  Spf.,  liivi.  296.  "  23  &  21  Geo.  HI.  c,  17. 
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otter  offences,  on  the  application  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  apprehension  of  offenders.  Since 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  they  had  not 
exceeded  an  annual  average  of  eight.  They  had  been 
issued  by  successive  secretaries  of  state,  of  every 
party,  and  except  in  periods  of  unusual  disturbance, 
in  about  the  same  annual  numbers.  The  public 
and  private  correspondence  of  the  country,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  practically  enjoyed  complete 
secuiity.  A  power  so  rarely  exercised  conld  not 
have  materially  advanced  the  ends  of  justice.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  were  wholly  withdrawn,  the 
Post-office  would  become  the  privileged  medium  of 
criminal  correspondence.  No  amendment  of  the 
law  was  recommended ;  and  the  secretary  of  state 
retains  his  accustomed  authority.'  But  no  one  can 
doubt  that,  if  used  at  all,  it  will  be  reserved  for 
extreme  occasions,  when  tlie  safety  of  the  state  de- 
mands the  utmost  vigilance  of  its  guardians. 

Nothing  has  served  so  nanch  to  raise,  in  other 
states,  the  estimation  of  British  liberty,  as  prowction 
the  protection  which  our  laws  afford  to  fo-  era. 
reignera.  Our  earlier  history,  indeed,  discloses  many 
popular  jealousies  of  strangers  settling  in  this 
country.  But  to  foreign  merchants  special  con- 
sideration was  shown  by  Magna  Charta ;  and  what- 
ever the  policy  of  the  state,  or  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  at  later  periods,  aliens  have  generally  en- 
joyed the  same  personal  liberty  as  British  subjects, 
and   complete   protection   from    the  jealousies  and 

'  Beporls  of  Secret  CoTninittees  of  Lords  and  Conmioiis  \  sad.  tisa 
Totreiis'  Lifn  of  Sir  J.  Gralmm,  ii.  285-319. 
VOL.  m.  B 
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■vengeance  of  foreign  powers.  It  has  been  a  proud 
distinction  for  England  to  afford  an  inviolable 
asylum  to  men  of  every  rank  and  condition,  seeking 
refuge  on  her  shores,  from  persecution  and  danger 
in  their  own  lands.  England  was  a  sanctuary  to 
the  Flemish  refugees  driven  forth  by  the  cruelties 
of  Alva ;  to  the  Protestant  refugees  who  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  the  Ca- 
tholic nobles  and  priests  who  sought  refuge  from 
the  bloody  guillotine  of  revolutionary  France.  All 
exiles  from  their  own  country — whether  they  fled 
from  despotism  or  democracy, — whether  they  were 
kings  discrowned,  or  humble  citizens  in  danger, 
— have  looked  to  England  as  their  home.  Such 
refugees  were  safe  from  the  dangers  which  they  had 
escaped.  No  aolicitaiion  or  menace  from  their  ovra 
government  could  disturb  their  right  of  asylum; 
and  they  were  equally  free  from  molestation  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  England.  The  crown  indeed  had 
claimed  the  right  of  ordering  aliens  to  withdraw 
from  the  realm  :  but  this  prerogative  had  not  been 
exercised  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,'  From  that 
period, — through  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  treasonable  plots  against  the 
state,  no  foreigners  had  been  disturbed.  If  guilty 
of  crimes,  they  were  punished;  but  otherwise  en- 
joyed the  full  protection  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  until  1793,  that  a  departure  from  this 

All™  Act,     generous  policy  was  deemed  necessary,  in 

^""^^  the  interests  of  the  state.     The  revolution 

in  France  had  driven  bosts  of  political  refugees  to 

'  'Viz.,  in  IG71,  1971,  and  laZS. 
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^V  our  shores.'  Tliey  were  pitied,  and  would  be  wel- 
^B  come.  But  among  the  foreig^iers  claiming  our 
^B  hospitality.  Jacobin  emissaries  were  suspected  of 
^B  conspiring,  with  democi-atic  associations  in  England, 
^B  to  overthrow  the  government.  To  guard  against 
^  the    machinations    of  auch    men,    nuKisters  sought 

extraordinary  powers  for  the  supervision  of  aUons, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  their  removal  from  the  realm. 

»  Whether  this  latter  jjower  may  be  exercised  by 
the  crown,  or  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  became 'a 
subject  of  controversy  :  but  however  that  might  be, 
the  provisions  of  tho  Alieit  Bill,  now  proposed,  far 
exceeded  the  limits  of  any  ancient  prerogative.  An 
account  was  to  be  taken  of  all  foreigners  arriving  at 
the  several  ports,  who  were  to  bring  no  aixos  or 
ammunition ;  they  were  not  to  travel  without  pass- 
ports :  the  secretary  of  state  might  remove  any 
suspected  alien  out  of  the  realm ;  and  all  aliens 
might  be  directed  to  reside  in  such  districts  as  were 
deemed  necessary  for  public  security,  where  they 
would  be  registered,  and  required  to  give  up  their 
arms.  Such  restraints  upon  foreigners  were  novel, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  free  and  liberal 
spirit  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  enter- 
tained. Marked  with  extreme  jealousy  and  rigom', 
they  could  only  bo  justified  by  the  extraordinary 
exigency  of  the  times.  They  were,  indeed,  equi- 
valent to  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  demanded  proofs  of  public  danger  no  less  con- 
clusive.    In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  was  said 
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that  there  was  no  evidence  of  tbe  presence  of  dan- 
gerous alieuB :  that  discretionary  power  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  executive  might  be  abused  ;  and  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  ministers  to  foment 
the  public  apprehensions.  But  the  right  of  the 
state,  on  sufficient  grounds,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions, could  not  be  disputed.'  The  bill  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year  only,''  and  was  passed 
without  difSculty. 

So  urgent  was  deemed  the  danger  of  free  inter- 
TraiwroDa  •!oui-se  With  the  Continent  at  this  period, 
dc™K  ^^  even  BTitish  subjects  were  made 
^'""'  liable  to  unprecedented  restraints,  by  tlie 

Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill.^ 

The  Alien  Bill  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  ; 
Alien  BUI  ^^^  throughout  the  year  foreigners  con- 
rmewod.  tinned  under  strict  surveillance.  When 
peace  was  at  length  restored,  government  relaied 
the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  war  alien  bills ; 
and  proposed  measures  better  suited  to  a  time  of 
pea«e.  This  was  done  in  1802,  and  again  in  1814. 
But,  in  1816,  when  public  tranquillity  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  the  propriety  of  continuing 
such  measures,  even  in  a  modified  form,  was  strenu- 
ougly  contested.' 

Again,  in  1818,  opposition  no  less  resolute  was 
AiieaBui  offered  to  the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Bill. 
18 IS.  Ministers    were    urged    to    revert    to    the 

liberal  policy  of  former  times,  and  not  to  insist  f  ui- 

1  Pari.  Hiat.,  in.  135-238.  '  33  Oto.  IH.  c.  4. 

■  Pari.  Hist.,  in.  683,  938. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xmlIt.  430,  617- 
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^B      ther  upon  jealous  restrictions  and  invidious  powers. 

^V       The  hardships  which  foreigners  might  suffer  from 

^1       sudden    banishment   were     especially    dwelt    upon. 

^P      Men  who  had  made  England  their  home, — bound  to 

^1      it  by  domestic  ties  and  affections,  and  carrying  on 

^1      trade  under  protection   of  its   laws, — were   liable, 

^1       without  proof  of  crime,  on   secret  information,  and 

^B      by  a  clandestine  procedure,  to  one  of  the  gravest 

^H       punishments.'      This    power,    however,    was    rarely 

^B       exercised,  and    in    a    few   years   was    surrendered,' 

^f       During  the  political  convulsions  of  the  continent  in 

1848,  the  executive  again  received  authority,  for  a 

limited  time,  to  remove  any  foreigners  who  might 

be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country : '  but  it 

was  not  put  in  force  in  a  single  instance.*     Thu 

law  has  still  required  the  registration  of  aliens;^ 

but  its  execution  has  fallen  more  and  more  into 

disuse.     The   confidence    of   our    policy,   and   the 

prodigious   intercourse    developed    by    facilities    of 

communication    and    the   demands   of   commerce, 

have  practically  restored  to  foreigners  that  entire 

freedom  which  they   enjoyed   before    the   French 

Hevolution. 

The  improved  feeling  of  Parliament  in  regard  to 
foreigners    was   marked   in  1844   by  Mr.  Kntoraiiat- 
Hutt's  wise  and    liberal    laeasure  for  the  is-n- 
naturaliBation  of  aliens.*     Confidence  succeeded  to 
jealousy ;    and  the  legislature,  instead  of  devising 

1  Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  nxriii.  521,  736,  811,  4e.;  M  Geo.  IIL 
c.  98. 

-  In  1826:  .5  Qm.  IV.  c.  37  ;  Hqdb.  Deb,,  Snd  Ser.,  i.  1376. 

•  11  &  12  Vict.  e.  20.  '  Pari.  Retum,  1850  (888"). 

•  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  5*  ;  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  1!. 
■  7  &  8  Vict.  e.  eO;  10  &  11  Vkt.  c.  83. 
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impediments  and  restraints,  offered  welcome  and 
citizen  ship. 

Wtile  the  law  had  provided  for  the  removal  of 
Bteiitof  aliens,  it  was  fat  the  safety  of  England,- — 
^^^.  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  states, 
paired.  ij-j^g  right  of  asjlum  was  as  inviolable  aa 

ever.  It  was  not  for  foreign  governments  to  dictate 
to  England  the  conditions  on  which  aliens  under 
her  protection  should  he  treated.  Of  this  principle, 
the  events  of  1802  offered  a  remarkable  illustration. 

During  the  short  peace  succeeding  the  treaty  of 
KapDieon'B  Amiens,  Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  the 
isoi.  French  Republic,  demanded  that  our  go- 

vernment should  '  remove  out  of  the  British  do- 
minions all  the  French  princes  and  their  adherents, 
together  with  the  bishops  and  other  individuals, 
whose  political  principles  and  conduct  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French  Go- 
vern ment.'  ' 

To  this  demand  Lord  Hawkeshury  replied,  his 
Majesty  '  certainly  expects  that  all  foreigners  who 
may  reside  within  his  dominions  should  not  only 
hold  a  conduct  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  should  abstain  from  all  acts  which 
may  be  hostile  to  the  government  of  any  country, 
with  which  his  Majesty  may  be  at  peace.  As  long, 
however,  as  they  conduct  themselves  according  to 
these  principles,  his  Majesty  would  feel  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity,  with  his  honour,  and  with 
the  common  laws  of  hospitaUty,  to  deprive  them  of 
y  to  Lord  Hawkesburj,  Juno  4t!i,  1803  ;  Pari.  Hist-, 
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rthat  protection  which  individuals,  resident  in  hia 
dominions,  can  only  forfeit  by  their  own  mia- 
eonduct.' ' 
Still  more  decidedly  were  these  demands  reiterated. 
It  was  demanded,  1st.  That  more  effectual  measmres 
ahonld  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
publications.  2nd.  That  certain  persons  named 
should  be  sent  o\it  of  Jersey.     3rd.  '  That  the  for- 

►  met  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  all 
those  who,  like  them,  under  the  pretext  of  religion, 
seek  to  raise  distuibaiices  in  the  interior  of  France, 
shall  likewise  be  sent  away.'  Ith.  That  Greorges 
and  his  adherents  shall  be  transported  to  Canada, 
5th.  That  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  be 
recommended  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of 
the  head  of  their  family.  6th.  That  French  emi- 
grants, wearing  orders  and  denorations  of  the  ancient 
government  of  Fi-ance,  should  be  required  to  leave 
England.  These  demands  assumed  to  be  based 
upon  a  construction  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Amiens ; 
and  effect  was  expected  to  be  given  to  them,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act." 

These   representations  were   frankly  and  boldly 
met.     For  the  repression  of  seditious  writ-  ^^^^  ^ 
ings,  our  government  would  entertain  no  oov^."''' 
measure  but  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  """■ 
law.*    To  apply  the  Alien  Act  In  aid  of  the  law  of 
libel,  and  to  send  foreign  writers  out  of  the  country, 

'  LotdHftiriesbai?  toMr.Mony,  lOthJiuie.  1802. 

■  M.  Otto  to  Loid  IlaBkeebury,  Aug.  17tb,  1802. 

■  See  )«pra.  Vol.  II,  p.  332. 
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because  they  were  obnoxious,  not  to  our  own  govern- 
ment, but  to  another,  was  not  to  be  listened  to. 

The  removal  of  other  French  emigrants,  and 
eBpecially  of  the  princes  of  the  Honse  of  Bourbon, 
was  refused,  and  every  argument  and  precedent 
adduced  in  support  of  the  demand  refuted.'  The 
emigrantB  in  Jersey  had  already  removed,  of  their 
own  accord;  and  the  bishops  would  be  required 
to  leave  England  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
had  been  distributing  papers  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  order  to  disturb  the  government :  but 
snfBcient  proof  of  this  charge  must  be  given.  As 
regards  M.  Georges,  who  Lad  been  concerned  in 
circulating  papers  hostile  to  the  government  in 
France,  Ma  Majesty  agreed  to  remove  him  from  oiu- 
European  dominions.  The  king  refused  to  with- 
draw the  rights  of  hospitality  from  the  French 
princes,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  they  were 
attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  He  also  declined  to  adopt  the  harsh 
measures  wiiich  had  been  demanded  against  refugees 
who  continued  to  wear  French  decorations,* 

The  ground  here  taken  has  been  since  maintained, 
ptincipics  It  is  not  enough  that  the  presence  or  aets 
forcijmets  of  a  foreigner  may  be  displeasing  to  a 
tectri.  foreign  power.  If  that  rule  were  accepted, 
where  would  be  the  right  of  asylum  ?  The  refugee 
would  be  followed  by  the  vengeance  of  bis  own 
government,  and  driven  forth  from  the  home  he 
had    chosen,   in    a    free    country.      On    this    point, 
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have  been  chivalrously  sensitive. 
Having  undertakea  to  protect  the  stranger,  they 
have  resented  any  menace  to  him,  as  an  insult 
to  themselves.  Disaffection  to  the  rulers  of  his 
own  country  is  natural  to  a  refugee :  his  bauish- 
jnent  attests  it.  Poles  hated  Russia;  Hungarians 
and  Italians  were  hostile  to  Austria ;  French  Royal- 
ists spumed  the  republic  and  the  first  empire : 
Charles  X,  and  Louis  Napoleon  were  disaffected  to 
liOuis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French :  legitimists 
and  Orleanists  alike  abhorred  the  French  republic 
of  1848,  and  the  revived  empire  of  1852.  But  all 
were  safe  under  the  broad  shield  of  England.  Every 
political  sentiment,  every  discussion  short  of  libel, 
enjoyed  freedom.  Every  act  not  prohibited  by 
law,— however  distasteful  to  other  states, — was 
entitled  to  protection.  Nay  more :  large  numbers 
of  refugees,  obnoxious  to  their  own  rulers,  were 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

This  generosity  has  sometimes  been  abused  by 
aliens,  who,  under  cover  of  our  laws,  have  Tto  onini 
plotted  against  friendly  states.  There  are  lass. 
acts,  indeed,  which  the  laws  could  only  have  tole- 
rated by  an  oversight;  and  in  this  category  was  that 
of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  tie  sovereign  of  a  friendly 
state.  The  horrible  conspiracy  of  Orsini,  in  1858) 
had  been  plotted  in  England.  Not  countermined 
by  espionage,  nor  checked  by  jealous  restraints  on 
personal  liberty,  it  had  been  matured  in  safety ;  and 
its  more  overt  acta  had  afterwards  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  in  France.     The  ciittte  ■«&& 
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execrated :  but  how  could  its  secret  conceptioa  have 
been  prevented?  So  far  our  laws  were  blameless. 
The  government  of  France,  however,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  recent  danger,  angrily  remonstrated  against 
the  alleged  impunity  of  assassins  in  this  country.' 
Englishmen  repudiated,  with  just  indignation,  any 
tolerance  of  murder.  Yet  on  one  point  were  our 
laws  at  fault.  Orsini's  desperate  crime  was  unex- 
ampled ;  planned  in  England,  it  had  been  executed 
beyond  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction ;  it  was 
doubtful  if  his  confederates  could  be  brought  to 
justice  ;  and  certain  that  they  would  escape  without 
adequate  punishment.  Ministers,  believing  it  due, 
Conspiracy  °°  '^''^  ^^  France  than  to  the  vindication 
Biu^r^^  of  our  own  laws,  that  this  anomaly  should 
am,  1818.  jjp  corrected,  proposed  a  measure,  with  that 
object,  to  Parliament.  But  the  Commons,  resent- 
ing imputations  upon  this  country,  which  bad  not 
yet  been  repelled;  and  jealous  of  the  apparent 
dictation  of  France,  under  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  legislate,  refused  to  entertain  the  bill.^  A 
powerful  ministry  was  struck  down  ;  and  a  rupture 
hazarded  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Yet  to 
the  measure  itself,  apart  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  offered,  no  valid  objection  could 
be  raised ;  and  three  years  later,  its  provisions  were 
silently  adnaitted  to  a  place  in  our  revised  criminal 
laws.^ 

A  just  protection  of  political  refugees  is  not  iucom- 

•  DeapBtch  of  Cpunt  Walowski,  Jan.  20th.  1858. 
'  Mr.  MilnerGibson'samendnieiitonseeondreadiiig.^ — Sana-Dili., 
Sid  Ser.,  cxlviii.  1742,  &e. 
■  aj  &  2a  Vict,  c,  100,  S  4. 
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patible  idth  the  surrender  of  criminals.  All  na- 
tions have  a  common  interest  in  the  pimi^-  Rxtndi. 
ment  of  heinons  crimes ;  and  upon  this  tnMtios. 
principle,  England  entered  into  extradition  treaties 
with  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
mntnally  delivering  up  to  justice  persons  oh;vrged 
with  murder,  jHracy,  aison,  or  foigeiy,  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  contracting 
states.^  England  offers  no  asylum  to  such  criminals ; 
and  her  own  jurisdiction  has  been  vastly  emended 
over  offenders  escaping  from  justice.  It  is  a  ^ise 
policy, — conducive  to  the  comity  of  civilised  nations. 

>  Treaty  with  France,  1843,  confirmed  bv  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  75 ; 
trea^  with  United  States,  1842,  confirmed  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  76. 
ProTidons  to  the  same  e£fect  had  been  comprised  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  and  also  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1794. — 
FkOlimorty  bU.  Law,  i.  427  ;  Hans.  Beb.,  Sid  Ser.,  Lex.  1325 ;  Ixxi. 
564.  In  1862,  after  the  i^aAxA  of  this  historyi  the  like  arrangement 
'Vras  made  irith  Denmark ;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  70.  In  1864,  a  similar 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  Prossia,  but  not  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  Hans.  Deb.,  25th  and  27th  Jnly.  See  also  *  The  Extradition 
Act,'  1870.* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Jn  the  sixteenth  century,  the  history  of  the  church 
itdationa  is  the  history  of  England  In  the  seven- 
chnrchto  teenth  century,  the  relations  of  the  church 
history.  to  the  state  and  society,  contributed,  with 
political  causes,  to  convulse  the  kingdom  with  civil 
wars  and  revolutions.  And  in  later  and  more  settled 
times,  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
political  annals  of  the  country.  The  struggles,  the 
controversies,  the  polity,  and  th^  laws  of  one  age, 
are  the  inheritance  of  another.  V  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  bequeathed  to  their  successors  ecclesias- 
tical strifes  which  have  disturbed  eveiy  subsequent 
reign ;  and,  after  three  centuries,  the  results  of  the 
Eeformation  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  | 

A  brief  review  of  the  leading  incidents  and  conse- 
ThBchnrch  1"s°ce3  of  tliat  momeutous  event  will  serve 
Mmm^  ^°  elucidate  the  later  history  of  the  church 
"'"''■  and  other  religious  bodies,  in  their  relations 

to  the  slate. 

Por  centuries,  the  Catholic  church  had  been  at 
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once  the  chuich  of  tbe  state,  and  the  church  of  the 
people.  All  the  subjects  of  the  crown  acknowledged 
her  authority,  accepted  her  doctrines,  participated 
in  her  offices,  and  worshipped  at  her  consecrated 
shrines.  In  her  relations  to  the  state  she  approached 
the  ideal  of  Hooker,  wherein  the  church  and  the 
commonwealth  were  identiied;  no  one  l>eing  a 
member  of  the  one,  who  was  not  also  a  member  of 
the  other.'  But  under  the  shadow  of  this  majestic 
unity  grew  ignorance,  errors,  superstition,  imperious 
authority  and  pretensions,  excessive  wealth,  and 
Bcandaloua  corruption.  Freedom  of  thought  was 
proscribed.  To  doubt  the  infallible  judgment  of 
the  chuich  was  heresy,— a  mortal  sin,  for  which  the 
atonement  was  recantation  or  death.  From  tbe 
time  of  Wickliffi;  to  the  Eeformation,  heresies  and 
schisms  were  rife  : "  the  authority  of  the  chmrch  and 
the  influence  of  her  clergy  were  gradually  impaired ; 
and  at  length,  she  was  overpowered  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical revolution  of  Henry  VIII.  {  With  her  supre- 
macy, perished  the  semblance  of  religious  union  in 


So  vast  a  change  as  the  Reformation,  in  the  reli- 
gious faith  and  habitudes  of  a  people,  could  ^^^  j^_ 
not  have  been  effected,  at  any  time,  without  '"^i-^"- 
wide  and  permauent  dissensions.     When  men  were 
first  invited  to  think,  it  was  not  probable  that  they 

'  Book  TiiL,  [2]  Keble's  Ed.  iii.  411.  Biahgp  Gardiner  had  a]- 
resiij  eipceaaiKl  the  Eame  theory :  '  the  rfulm  and  the  church  coneisC 
of  the  Bame  perflons ;  and.  us  the  bing  ia  the  heud  of  the  roaltnT  he 
must,  therefore,  be  bead  of  tbe  church.' — Gilpin,  ii,  28. — Seo  also 
Gladxioait  Slate  and  ChaTck,  4th  Ed...  i.  9-31. 

"  Wajner,  i.  fl27  ;  KonnBI's  Hist,,  i.  265  ;  Collier's  Eccl.  HUt„  i. 
579;  Eobard's  Hist.,  1S9;  Burnet's  Hist,  of  tUa  EetonQBtiOTi,  i.  ^1  • 
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slioiild  think  alike.  But  the  time  and  circunistancea 
of  the  Eeformation  were  such  as  to  aggravate 
logical  schisms,  and  to  emliittcr  the  contentions  of 
religious  parties.  It  was  an  age  in  which  power  ^vaa 
wielded  with  a  rough  hand ;  and  the  reform  of  the 
church  was  accompanied  with  plunder  and  persecu- 
tion. The  confiscation  of  church  property  envenomed 
the  religious  antipathies  of  the  Catholic  clergy :  the 
cruel  and  capricious  rigour  with  which  every  com- 
munion was,  in  turn,  oppressed,  estranged  and 
divided  the  laity.  The  changes  of  faith  and  policy, 
— sometimes  progressive,  sometimes  reactionary,— 
which  marked  the  long  and  painful  throes  of  the 
Eeformation,  from  its  inception  under  Henry  VIII. 
to  its  final  consummation  under  Elizabeth,  left  no 
party  without  its  wrongs  and  sufferings. 

Toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  were  un- 
Toieration  kuown.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
imknown.  rccoguised  the  duty  of  the  state  to  uphold 
truth  and  repress  error.  In  this  conviction,  reform- 
ing prelates  concurred  with  popes  and  Eoman 
divines.  ■  The  Reformed  church,  owing  her  very  life 
to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  assumed  the  same 
authority,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  as  the  church  of 
E-omc,  which  pretended  to  infallibilityJ  Not  to 
accept  the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  of  the  state 
church,  for  the  time  being,  was  a  crime ;  and  con- 
formity with  the  new  iaith  as  with  the  old,  Wiis 
enforced  by  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  torch.' 


J 
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The  Reformed  church  being  at  length  estahlialied 
under  Elizabeth,  the  policy  of  her  reign  _ ., 
demands  especial  notice.     Finding  her  fair  J^^^™'*"'- 
realm  distracted  by  the  reKgious  convulsiona  of  the 
last  three  reigns,  she  insisted  upon  absolute  unity. 
She  exacted  a  strait  conformity  of  doctrine  and  ob- 
servance, denied  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  sub- 
jects,  and   attached    civil    disabilities    to  cinidia- 
dissent  from   the   state   church.     By  the  '"''"'^'^■ 
first  act  of  her  reign,'  the    oath  of  supremacy  was 
required  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification   for    every 
ecclesiastical    benefice,    or    civil_.5ffi.ce    under    the 
crownirThe  act  of  uniformity'  enforced,  with  severe 
penalties,  confornaity  with  the  ritual  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  attendance  upon  its  services.     A 
few  years  later,  the  oath  of  supremacy  was,  for  the 
£rat  time,  required  to  he  taken  by  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Conamons.'  ) 

The  Catholics  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  state 
church,  but  disafi'ected  to  the  queen  her-  Theo*- 
Belf.      They   contested   her   right  to   the  B^swiwea 
crown;  and  despairing  of  the  restoration  nason. 
of  the  ancient  feith,  or  even  of  toleration,  during 
her  life,  they  plotted  against  her  throne.     Hence  the 
Catholic  religion  was  associated  with  treason;  and 
the  measures  adopted  for  its  repression  were  designed 
as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  for  the  discour- 
agement of  an  obnoxious  faith.* 

To  publish  popish   recusants,  penalties  for  non- 

■  1  Eliz.  c  1.  "3  Elii.  c.  2.  '5  Elii,  p,  1. 

'  13  Eliz.  c.  2 ;   EnruBt'H   Hist,,    ii.   354 ;  Short's  Hiat.  of  tlio 
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attendance  upoa  the  services  of  the  church  were 
Poni.ii  ra-  niultiplied,'  and  enforced  with  merciless 
luauiu.  rigour.'  The  Catholic  religion  was  utterly 
proscribed :  its  priests  were  banished,  or  hiding  as 
traitors:*  its  adherents  constrained  to  attend  the 
services  of  a  church  which  they  spumed  as  schismatic 
and  heretical. 

While  Catholics  were  thus  proscribed,  the  ritual 
noctrijiBi  ^^"^  polity  ot  ttc  Reformed  church  were 
^"^^^"Z'  narrowing  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant 
formstion.  establishment.  The  doctrinal  modifications 
of  the  Eoman  creed  were  cautious  and  moderate. 
The  new  ritual,  founded  on  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,*  was  simple,  eloquent,  and  devotional.  The 
patent  errors  and  superstitions  of  Home  were  re- 
nounced :  but  otherwise  her  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies were  respected.  The  extreme  tenets  of  Rome, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Geneva  on  the  other,  were 
avoided.  The  design  of  Reformers  was  to  restore 
the  primitive  chiurch,'  rather  than  to  settle  contro- 
versies already  arising  among  Protestants.*  Such 
moderation, — due  rather  to  the  predilections  of 
Lutheran  Reformers,  and  the  leaning  of  some  of 
them  to  the  Roman  faith,  than  to  a  profound  policy, 

■  23  EUz.  c.  1 ;  29  Eliz.  c  G  ;  33  Ellz.  c.  2  ;  36  El]z.  c.  1 ;  SUype's 
Lifa  of  Wiilgift,  96 ;  Collier'a  Ecd.  Hist.,  ii.  637 ;  Warner,  ii.  287 ; 
Kennefa  Hist.,  ii.  4S7. 

=  Lingard,  note  «,  viii.  336 :  Dadd'a  Church  Hist.,  iii.  1h ;  and 
Bntler'a  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  \.  230. 

■  27  Eliz.  c.  2. 

'  Cardwell's  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

'  Bialiop  JowoU's  Apology,  cli.yii,  Div.  3,  c.  i.  Div.  1,  &o. ;  Sbon's 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  238  ;  Mast's  Notes  to  Artides. 

*  Lawrence's  Bampton  Lectures,  237 ;  Short'a  Higt.,  1B9 ;  ITroDiie's 
ffist,  Tii.  79, 
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—was  calculated  to  Becuro  a  wide  conformity.  The 
jespect  shown  to  the  ritual,  and  many  of  the  obser- 
vances of  the  Church  of  Rome,  made  the  change  of 
religion  less  abrupt  and  violent  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  ■  But  extreme  parties  were  not  to  bo 
reconciled.  The  more  faithful  Catholics  refused 
to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  other 
cherished  doctrines  and  traditions  of  their  church. 
Neither  conciliated  by  concessions,  nor  coerced  by 
intimidation,  they  remained  true  to  the  ancient  feith. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  concessions  to 
Uomanism  repelled  the  Calvinistic  Reform-  T^oPnri- 
ers,  who  spurned  every  vestige  of  the  Roman  '™°' 
ritual,  and  repudiated  the  form  of  church  govem- 
ment,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Papal 
supremacy,  was  maintained  in  its  ancient  integrity. 
They  condemned  every  ceremony  of  the  chiurch  of 
Home  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious ; '  they  ab- 
horred episcopacy,  and  favoured  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  in  the  church.  Toleration 
might  have  softened  the  asperities  of  theological 
controversy,  until  time  had  reconciled  many  of  the 
diETerences  springing  from  the  Reformation.  A  few 
enlightened  statesmen  would  gladly  have  gigon^ 
practised  it ; "  but  the  imperious  temper  ^'^J^^' 
of  the  queen,3  and  the  bigoted  zeal  of  her  *"™"i' 

'  Id  matters  of  ceremonial  tbey  objected  to  the  veariug  of  the  aur. 
p1i(»,  the  Bign  of  tbo  croaa  and  tho  omco  of  Bpoasors  in  baptism ;  the 
usa  of  lie  ring  in  tho  macriage  ceremony,  knoeling  at  the  aoorament, 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  music  in  the  services  of  the 
cbnich.  They  also  obiflcted  to  tho  ordination  of  prieata  withont  a 
(all  bj  their  flockfl,— Hejljn'a  Hist,  of  tho  PreabjterimiB,  2S9. 

'  Strype"sLifBofWhitfiift,i.431. 

•  Elizabeth's  policy  may  be  dcBcrihod  in  her  own  ■woris".  '  SV* 
reas  the  papistical  ro%ioii,  that  it  ahonld.  not  gCQ-H  ■,  \wA 
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ruling  clmrchmen,  would  not  suffer  the  loast 
liberty  of  conacience.  Not  even  waiting  for  out- 
ward signs  of  departure  from  the  standard  of  the 
church,  they  jealously  enforced  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  religion ;  and  addressed  searching  interro- 
gatories to  the  clergy,  in  order  to  extort  confessions 
of  doubt  or  nonconformity.'  Even  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  designed  to  discover  Catholics,  was  also 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  Puritans.  The  former 
denied  the  queen's  supremacy,  because  they  still 
owned  that  of  the  Pope ;  many  of  the  latter  hesi- 
tated to  acknowledge  it,  as  irreconcilable  with  their 
own  church  polity.  One  party  were  known  to  be 
disloyal:  the  other  were  faithful  subjects  of  the 
crown.  But  conformity  with  the  reformed  ritual, 
and  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  church, 
were  enforced  against  both,  with  indiscriminating 
rigour.'    In  aiming  at  imity,  the  church  fostered 


The  early  Puritans  had  no  desire  to  separate  from 
Gtowtii  of  the  national  church  :  but  were  deprived  of 
fonoitj.  their  benefices,  and  cast  forth  by  persecu- 
tion. They  sought  further  to  reform  her  polity  and 
ceremonies,  upon  the  Calvinistic  model ;  and  claimed 
greater  latitude  in  their  own  conformity.  ( They  ob- 
jected to  clerical  vestments,  and  other  forms,  rather 
than  to  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine ;  and  were 

Totdd  root  out  pnritflmam,  and  the  farourers  Uiereot' — ^ry-pt'i 
Eccl.  Annals,  iv.  242. 

'  Strjpo'B  Eccl.  AjiHalfl,iii.  81;Stryps'H  Lifeof  WMt^  iii.108; 
Fuller'B  Church  Hist.,  ii.  IS*;  Sparrow,  123. 

'  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Refonnation,  iii.  o87  ;  Short'a  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  806  ;  Stiype'a  Eccl.  Annals,  iv.  93,  et  sea. ;  Stryps's  Parker, 
16S,  225;  fltjype'B  Stiadia,  99 ;  Froude's  Hist.,  iL  134. 
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relow  to  form  a  distinct  communion.  1  They  met 
secretly  for  prayer  and  worship,  hoping  that  truth 
EWid  pure  religion  would  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
church,  according  to  their  cherished  principles, 
as  Protestantism  had  prevailed  over  the  errors  of 

I  Rome.  The  ideal  of  the  Presbyterians  was  a  national 
church,  to  which  they  clung  through  all  their  suffer- 
ings :  but  they  were  driven  out,  with  stripes,  from 
the  church  of  England.  The  Independents,  claiming 
eelf-government  for  each  congregation,  repelling  an 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  renouncing  all  connection 
with  the  state,  naturally  favoured  secession  from  the 
establishment.  Separation  and  isolation  were  the 
very  foundation  of  their  creed ; '  and  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  they  had  spread  themselvea 
■widely  through  the  country,  being  chiefly  known 
as  Brownists.''  Protestant  nonconformity  had  taken 
root  in  the  land ;  and  its  growth  was  momentous  to 
the  future  destinies  of  church  and  state. 

While  the  Eeformed  church  lost  from  her  fold 
considerable   numbers  of  the    people,  her  ^^^^  ^^ 
connection  with    the   state  was  far   more  JJ^^."' 
intimate  than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  '^^witb 
There  was  no  longer  a  divided  authority.  "*'""' 
The  crown  was  supreme  in  church  and  state  alike. 
\f\ie  Reformed  church  was  the  creation  of  Parlia- 
ment :  her  polity  and  ritual,  and  even  her  doctrines, 
were  prescribed  by  Btatnt«a.'\  She  could  lay  no  claim 

'  Hojljn's  Hist,  of  Iha  Pregbytecluns,  lib.  vi.-i.;  Ksal'g  Kiat  of 
tlMpnntaaa,  i.  ch.  iv.  &c.;  Bogus  and  BeonetC's  Hist,  of  DiSBontEn, 
iBtr,  68-66;  i.  109-140 ;  Price's  Hist,  of  Noaeonfonnitj  ;  Condrfs 

■  Tier  of  sU  Seligioos. 

^_         *  Tin:  act  35  Eli».  c.  1,  was  passed  to  suppress  Q 
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to  ecclesiastical  independence.  Convocation  was 
riistrained  from  exercising  any  of  its  functions  with- 
out the  king's  licence. '  No  canons  had  force  without 
his  assent ;  and  even  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
elcrgy,  in  convocation.,  were  henceforward  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  Bisliops,  dignitaries  and  clergy 
looked  up  to  the  crown,  as  the  only  souico  of  power 
within  the  realm.  Laymen  administered  justice  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  expounded  the  doc- 
trines of  the  chuicb.  Lay  patronage  placed  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  benefices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crovra,  the  barons,  and  the  landowners.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  chui'ch  was  identified  with  that  of  the 
state ;  and  their  union  was  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious. The  church  leaned  to  the  government, 
rather  thau  to  the  people;  and,  on  her  side,  be- 
came a  powerful  auxiliary  in  maintaining  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  crown,  and  the  aristocracy.  The  luiion 
of  ecclesiaatical  supremacy  with  prerogatives,  already 
excessive,  dangerously  enlarged  the  power  of  the 
crown  over  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people.  Authority  had  too  strong  a  fulcrum ;  and 
threatened  the  realm  with  absolute  subjection :  but 
the  wrongs  of  Puritans  produced  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, which  eventually  won  for  Englishmen  a  surer 
freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Eeformation  had  taken  a  different 
aeiomm-  couTse  in  Scotland.  The  Calvinists  had 
scotiind,  triumphed.  TJiey  had  overthrown  episco- 
pacy, and  established  a  Presbyterian  church,  upon 

'  25  Hen.  VHL  c.  18 ;  Froude's  Hiet.,  ii.  1B3-10B,  326,  it.  479. 
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tiheir  own  clierished  model,'     Their  creed  and  polity  9 

snited  tlie  tastes  of  the  people,  and  were  accepted  fl 

*ith  enthusiasm.     The  Catholic  faith  was  renounced  ^| 

everywhere  hut  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  |^| 

the  Reformed  establiahment  at  once  assumed  the  ^| 

comprehensive  character  of  a  national  church.  But 
while  supported  by  the  people,  it  waa  in  constant 
antagonism,  to  the  state.  Its  rulers  repudiated  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown;  ^  resisted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  courts ; '  land  set  up  pretensions  to  spi- 
ritual authority  and  independence,  not  unworthy  of 
the  church  they  had  lately  overthrown.*]  They 
would  not  suffer  temporal  power  to  intrude  upon  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ.' 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church  waa  re- 
publican :  her  power  at  once  spiritual  and  inf  ^imn-b 
popular.     Instead  of  being  governed  by  "'  s™''""^ 

'  1560-1582.— The  events  of  this  period  are  amply  illuetrated  in 
Spottiawood's  Hist,  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Scotland ;  M'Crie's  Lives  of 
Knox  and  Helvillo ;  Knoi's  Hist,  of  tlie  Raformation  ;  Koliertsun'a 
Hiet.  of  Scotland ;  Tytlar's  Hist,  of  Scotland ;  Cook's  Hist,  of  the 
Beformation  in  Scotland ;  Cnnninghani's  Church  Hist.,  i.  351 ;  HoVa 
Hiat.  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland;  Stflplien's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  Bnckle'e  Hist.,  ii.  ch.  3;  Fronde'H  Hist.,  Tii.  116,  269. 

'  In  the  Book  of  Polity,  It  is  laid  down  that  ■  the  poror  ecclesiaa-  ^ 

tical  fiows  immediately  from  Ood  andtbe  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ, 
the  only  spiritual  gofernor  and  head  of  his  kirk.' 

'  Cnnningham's  Chnreh  Hist.,  535  ;  Calderwood'a  Hist.,  v.  4fi7- 
460,  475;  Spottiswood's  Hist.,  iii.  21;  Tytler's  Hist.,  viL  326; 
Buchanan's  Ten  Tears'  Conflict,  i.  73-81. 

*  Mr.  Cunningham,  comparing  the  chm^es  of  Home  and  Scot- 
land, sajH;  'With  both  there  has  been  the  sams  union  and  enerfn  of 
action,  the  same  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy,  the  same  defi- 
ance of  law  courts,  parliaments,  und  kings.' — ^rtf.  to  CAurcA  Hist, 
of  Scotland. 

»  '  "When  the  church  was  Roman,  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  magistrate 
to  reform  it.  When  the  church  was  Proteslanl,  it  was  \m^\eV5  ^U 
the  nmgistrate  to  touch  it.' — Oimnjngkam's  Church  His!.,  \.  6Vi . 
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courtly  prelates  and  an  impotent  convocation,  she 
waa  represented  by  the  general  assembly, — an  eccle- 
siastical Parliament  of  wide  jurisdiction,  little  con- 
trolled liy  the  civil  power.  The  leaders  of  that 
assembly  were  bold  and  earnest  men,  with  high 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  a  democratic 
temper,  and  habitual  reliance  iipon  popular  sup- 
port. A  church  so  constituted  was,  indeed,  endowed 
and  acknowledged  by  the  state :  but  was  more  likely 
to  withstand  the  power  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy, 
than  to  uphold  it. 

The  formal  connection  of  the  church  with  the 
Her  Hinnoc-  state  was,  nevertheless,  maintained  with 
theatnte.  scaiccly  loss  strictnoss  than  in  England. 
The  new  establishment  was  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  the  Protestant  religion  was  originally  adopted  ; 
the  church's  confession  of  faith  ratified  ;  and  the  en- 
tire Presbyterian  polity  established  by  statute.'  And 
further,  the  crown  waa  represented  in  her  assembly, 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

The  Eeformation  had  also  been  extended  to  Ire- 
aeioma-  land :  but  in  a  manner  the  most  extraordi- 
irciBnd.  nary  and  exceptional.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  the  clergy  and  people  had  unquestionably 
been  predisposed  to  changes  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  the  reforms  effected  were  more  or  less  the  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
Eeformation  was  forced  upon  an  unyielding  priest- 
hood and  a  half-conquered  people.  The  priests 
were   driven   from   their  churches   and   homes,  by 

4,  6,  7,  1593,  c  116 ;  Slid.,  1690, 
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miniaters  of  the  new  faith, — generally  Englishmen 
or  Htrangera, — ^who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
theii  flocks,  and  indifferent  to  their  conversion  or 
teaching.  Conformity  was  exacted  in  ohedience  to 
the  law,  and  under  severe  penalties :  not  sought  by 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  a  subject 
race.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  Reformation  never 
took  root  in  Ireland  ?  It  was  accepted  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  English  colonists  :  but  many  who  abjured 
the  Catholic  faith,  declined  to  join  the  new  establish- 
ment, and  founded  Presbyterian  communions  of  their 
own.  The  Reformation  added  a  new  element  of 
discord  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives  ;  em- 
bittered the  chronic  discontents  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  founded  a  foreign  church,  with  few  com- 
mimicants,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  rebellious 
people.  It  was  a  state  church :  but,  in  no  sense, 
the  church  of  the  nation.' 

Such  having  been  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
the  accession  of  James  united  the  three  Thgti,,^ 
crowns  of  these   realms;  and  what  were  nS"'' 
his  relations  to  the  church  ?     In  England,  ■^'™™^- 
te  was  the  head  of  a  state  church,  environed    by 
formidable  bodies  of  Catholics  and  Puritans.      In 
Scotland,  a  Presbyterian  church  had  been  founded 
upon  the  model  approved  by  English  Puritans.     In 
Ireland,  he  was  the  head  of  a  church  maintained  by 
the    sword.      This    incongruous    heritage,   unwisely 
used,  brought  ruin  on  bis   royal  house.      Reared 

'  Leland'B  Hist.,  ii.  165,  224,  &c.  ;  Lanigan's  Eml.  Hist.,  iv.  207, 
to. ;  MatJt'a  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Irohmd,  i.  ch.  2,  3,  4  ;  Goli-jfiu 
Smith's  Irish  History  and  Irish  Charncter,  83,  SS,  02,  IQO. 
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among  a  Presbyterian  people,  he  Yesed  the  English 
Puritans  with  a  more  rigorous  conformity ;  and 
spuming  the  religion  of  his  own  countrymen,  forced 
upon  them  a  hated  episcopacy,  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  and  observances  repugnant  to  their  creed. 
No  loss  intolerant  of  Lis  own  mother's  church,  he 
hastened  to  aggravate  the  penalties  against  Popish 
recusants.  Such  was  his  rancour  that  he  denied 
them  the  right  of  educating  their  children  in  the 
Catholic  faith.'  The  laws  against  them  were  also 
enforced  with  renewed  severity.'  The  monstrous 
plot  of  Guy  Fawkea  naturally  incensed  ParHamenfc 
and  the  people  against  the  whole  body  o£  Catholics, 
whose  religion  was  still  associated  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  state ;  and  again  were  treason  and 
Popery  scourged  with  the  same  rod.  Further 
penalties  were  imposed  on  Popish  recusants,  not  at- 
tending the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  church  ; 
and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised  to  test 
their  loyalty.^  In  Ireland,  Catholic  priests  were 
banished  by  proclamation ;  and  the  laws  rigorously 
enforced  against  the  laity  who  absented  themselves 
from  Protestant  worship.  The  king's  only  claim 
upon  the  favour  of  the  Puritans  was  his  perseoution 
of  Papists ;  and  this  le  suddenly  renounced.  In 
compliance  with  engagements  entered  into  with 
foreign  powers,  he  began  openly  to  tolerate  the 
CathohcB ;  and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  wbo  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  recusancy.  '■)The  breach 
was  ever  widening  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
■  1  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  '  Lingard's  Hist,,  iz.  41,  5S. 
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throne ;  and  while  the  monarcli  was  asserting  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  his  bishops  were  exalting  pre- 
lacy, and  brlDgitig  the  Reformed  church  nearer  to 
the  Romish  model. 

Charles  continued  to   extend  an   indulgence   to 
Catholics,  at  once  offensive  to  the  Puritan  ^^ 
-  party,  and  in  violation  of  laws  which  his  cSimi. 
prerogative  could  not  rightfully  suspend,  SoHnami 
Even  the  toleration  of  the  Stuarts,  like     ""'*^- 
their  rigour,  was  beyond  the  law.     The  prerogatives 
and  supremacy  of  the   crown  were   alike   abused. 
Favouring  absolutism  in  the  state,  and  domination 
in  the  church,  Charles  found  congenial  instruments 
of  tyranny  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commis- 
sion,— in  Strafford  and  in  Laud.     In  England  he 
oppressed  Puritans ;  in  Scotland  he  introduced   a 
high    church    liturgy,    which    provoked    rebellion. 
Arbitrary  rule  in  church  and  state  completed  the 
alienation  of  the  Puritan  party  ;  and  their  enmity 
was  fatal.     The  church  was  overthrown ;  and  a  re- 
publican commonwealth  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  monarchy.     The  polity  of  the  Reformation  was 
riven,  as  by  a  tliunderbolt. 

The  Commonwealth  was  generally  favourable  to 
rebgious  liberty.    The  intolerance  of  Pres-  ^^^^^ 
byterians,  indeed,  was  fanatical.'     In  the  ^^^J5' 
words  of  Milton, '  new  Presbyter  was  but  "^"^ 

'  Life  of  Baiter,  103.  Thsic  dergj  in  London  protested  against 
toleration  to  the  Westni meter  Assembly,  Dec.  lath,  1845,  saying, 
'we  cannot  diEsemblE  liuw  we  doteet  and  ublioc  this  much  end^a- 
Youred  toleration.' — Price's  Sis;.  <^  Simc<infi>rmiiy,\x.  329.  Edwards, 
&  PreabyteTian  minister,  denounced-  toleration  as  ^  the  grand  desigti 
of  the  devil,'  and  '  the  most  ready,  compsndiona,  and  sure  way  to 
destroy  all  religion,' — '  all  the  devils  in  holl  and  ttieic  matrvaneiAa 
being  at  work  to  jjroniDfB  it.'^Gan^rimm,  pait  \.  58, 
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priest, — writ  large,'  Had  they  been  suffered 
extfici^  uncoutroUed  donmiion,  they  would  have 
Availed  Laud  himself  in  pcraecution.  But  Crom- 
irell  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship  to  all  except 
Papists  and  Prelatists ;  declaring  '  that  none  be  com- 
pelled to  confiann  to  the  public  religion  by  penalties 
or  otherwise.' '  Such  was  his  policy,  as  a  statesman 
and  an  Independent.^  He  extended  toleration  even 
to  the  Jews.^  Yet  was  he  sometimes  led,  by  poli- 
tical causes,  to  put  his  iron  heel  upon  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  and  even  upon  Presbyterians.^  The 
church  party  and  Eoman  Catholics  had  fought  for 
the  king  in  the  civil  war ;  and  the  hands  of  church- 
men and  Puritans  were  red  with  each  others'  blood. 
To  religious  rancour  was  added  the  vengeance  of 
enemies  on  the  battle-field. 

Before  the  king's  fall,  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
prosby-  store  the  Presbyterian  polity  to  Scotland;* 
stoooiid.  and  the  Covenanters,  in  a  furious  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  avenged  upon  EpiseopaHans  the  wrongs 
which  their  cause  had  suffered  in  the  last  two  reigns. 

>  Whitslock'a  Mem.,  409,  676,  614;  Heal'a  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
it.  28,  138,  338,  &e. 

'  Huoie  ofBnnB,  somewbat  too  broadlj.  that '  of  all  the  Chriatiaji 
aecta  this  was  ttte  fii3t  which  diirinR;  Its  proBperil?  a^  veil  as  its  ad- 
versity, alwuja  adopted  tliB  prineiplea  of  tolacation.'^Hist.,  t.  168. 
See  also  NohI'b  HibL  of  the  Purilime,  ii.  98  ;  iv.  144;  Collier,  829  ; 
Hallam's  Const,  Hist.,  i.  621 ;  Short's  Hiet.,  426  ;  Brook's  Hist,  of 
Koligiou9  Liberty,  i.  604,  513-628. 

■  Bate's  Elen.,  partii.  211. 

•  Lord  Clarendon's  Hist.,  Tii  263,  264  ;  Baiter's  Life,  i.  64  ;  Ken- 
nefB  Hiet,,  iii.  206;  Noal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iy,  39,  122,  138. 
It*  ;  Hume's  Hist.,  t.  368;  Btttler's  Horn.  Cath.,  ii.  407 ;  Parr's  Life 
of  AichbiBhop  Usher;  Eu^worth,  vii.  308,  &e. 
■JbiMl. 
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Every  age  brought  new  discords ;  and  religious  dif- 
ferences commingled  with  civil  strifes. 

After  the  Restoration,  Roundheads  could  expect 
QO  mercy  from  Cavaliers  and  churchmen.  Puntana 
Theywere  spumed  as  dissenters  and  repub-  chariian. 
licans.  While  in  the  ascendant,  their  gloomy  fena- 
ticism  and  joyless  discipline  had  outraged  the 
natural  sentiments  and  taste  of  the  people ;  and 
there  was  now  a  strong  reaction  against  them.  And 
first  the  church  herself  was  to  he  purged  of  Puritans. 
Their  consciences  were  tried  by  a  new  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, which  drove  forth  two  thousand  of  her 
clergy,  and  further  recruited  the  ranks  of  Protes- 
tant nonconfomdsts.'  This  measure,  fruitful  of 
future  danger  to  the  church,  was  followed  by  a 
rigoroua  code  of  laws,  proscribing  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  multiplying  civil  disabilities,  as  penalties 
for  dissent. 
CBy  the  Corporation  Act,  none  could  be  elected 
to  a  corporate  office  who  had  not  taken  the  opprasiTB 
sacrament  within  the  year.''  By  another  wiBn. 
Act,  no  one  could  serve  as  a  vestryman,  unless  he 
made  a  declaration  against  taking  up  arms  and  the 
covenant,  and  engaged  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy.* 
The  Five  Mile  Act  prohibited  any  nonconformist 
minister  from  coming  witlin  five  miles  of  a  cor- 
porate town;  and  all  nonconformists,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  from  teaching  in  any  public  or  private 
schooL*     The  monstrous  Conventicle  Act  pimished 

'  13  &    14  Car.  IL  c.  4.     CeJamy'B  NonconformigrB  Memoiial, 
Intc.  31,  &i;. ;  Baiter'a  life  and  TimBB,  bj  Calamy.  i.  181. 
'  13  Car.  JL.  atat.  2,  c.  L  »  16  Cir.  IL  0.  S. 

*  13&U  Car.  H.  c.  4. 
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attendance  at  meetings  of  more  tlian  five  persons,  in 
any  house,  for  religious  worship,  with  imprisonuaent 
and  transportation.'  This,  again,  was  succeeded  by 
a  new  test,  by  which  the  clergy  were  required  to 
swear  that  it  was  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  take  up  arms  against  the  king.'  This  test, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  high  church,  touched 
the  consciences  of  none  but  the  Calviuistic  clergy, 
many  of  whom  refused  to  take  it,  and  further  swelled 
the  ranks  of  dissent. 

While  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  narrowed 
pcraeco.  ^y  ?M.<^  laws  as  these,  nonconformists  were 
noBcoo-  pursued  by  incessant  persecutions.  Eight 
fonniata.  thousand  Protestants  are  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned,  hesides  great  numbers  of  Catholics.^, 
Fifteen  hundred  Quakers  were  confined :  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  fifty  died  in  prison.*  During 
Attempu  this  reign,  indeed,  several  attempts  were 
hecaiun.  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
church  and  nonconformists:'  but  the  irreconcilable 
differences  of  the  two  parties,  the  unyielding  dispo- 
sition of  churchmen,  and  the  impracticable  temper 
of  nonconformists,  forbad  the  success  of  any  scheme 
of  comprehension. 

'  16  Car.  n.  e.  4,  continned  and  ameDded  by  22  Car.  II.  c.  1. 

'  17  Car.  U.  c.  2. 

'  Delanne's  Plea  for  Nnnconformists,  prrfacs ;  Short's  Hist.,  669. 
Oldmiion  gnaa  BO  far  as  to  eBtimato  the  total  namber  who  Buffaced 
on  Bccouat  of  tieir  religion,  d-uring  tliis  reign,  at  60,000 ! — History 
of  the  Stuarts,  715.  "—- 

*  Neal'sHist.  ofthePntitaas,  T.  17. 

'  The  Savoj  Conference,  1661  ;  Baiter'a  Life  and  Times,  i.  139 ; 
Bomet'B  Own  Time,  i.  309 ;  Collier's  Chnreh  Hiat.,  ii.  879  i  Pbitj'h 
Hist.,  ii.  317.  In  1669  ;  Baiter'a  Life,  iii.  23  ;  Bnrnet'e  Own  Time, 
1  439  ;  Schema  of  Tillotson  and  Stillinglleet,  1674  ;  Burnet's  Life  of 
XEZ&iteoo,  42. 
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Nonconformists  having  been  discouraged  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  Catholics  provoked  ^j^^^  ^^ 
TepreBsion  at  the  end.  In  1673,  Parliament,  J;^^ 
impelled  ty  apprehension  for  the  Protes-  '"'"■'^^^■ 
tant  religion  and  civil  liherties  of  the  people,  passed 
the  celebrated  Test  Act.'  ^Designed  to  exclude 
Soman  Catholic  ministers  from  the  king's  councila^ 
its  provisions  yet  embraced  Protestant  noncoh- 
fbrmista.  That  body,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a 
danger  common  to  all  Protestants,  joined  the  church 
in  supporting  a  measure  frangbt  with  evil  to  them- 
selvea.  They  were,  indeed,  promised  further  indul- 
gence in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  even  an 
exemption  from  the  Test  Act  itself:  but  the  church 
party,  having  secured  theiQ  in  its  toils,  yjos  in  no 
baste  to  release  them.'' 

VjThe  Church  of  Scotland   fared  worse   than  the 
English  nonconformists,  after  the  Hestora-  ctprp^o, 
tion  J    Episcopacy  was  restored  :  the  king's  ^^J^ 
Hupremacy  reasserted  :  the  entire  polity  of  ''*"''™' 
the  church  overthrown  ;^  while  the  wrongs  of  Epis- 
copalians, under  the  Commonwealth,  were  avenged, 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  upon  Presbyterians.* 

The  Protestant  faith  and  civil  liberties  of  the 
people  heing  threatened  by  James  II.,  all  unioa  ta 
classes  of  Protestants  combined  to  expel  a 


1^ 


26  Car.  n.  c,  2. 

Kennat^a  Hist.,  iii.  294 ;  Bnrnet's  Own  Time,  i.  S4B,  616. 

SeoWActa,  1661,  c.  11;  1669,  c  1 ;  1681,  c.  6  ; 'WodroVsChurdi 
Hist.,  i.  IBO. 

Wodrow'a  Chnreh  Hist.,  i.  57.  23G,  390,  &o. ;  Burnet's  Own 
3^mD,  i.  365,  ii.  416,  &c.;  Crookshati^'s  Hiat.,  i.  164,  201,  &C-, 
Entile's Hist,,  ii.  281-292;Cniiningham'sClniioh.Hiat,,n,^.^.-^ 
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fonniats  united  with  the  clrnrch,  to  resist  a  c 
danger.  They  were  not  even  conciliated  by  hia  de- 
clarations of  liberty  of  conscience  and  indulgence,  in 
which  they  perceived  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  and  a 
dangerous  leaning  towards  the  Catholic  faith,  under 
the  guiae  of  religious  freedom.  The  revolution  was 
not  less  Protestant  than  political ;  and  Catholics 
were  thrust  further  than  ever  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  constitution. 

Tbe  recent  services  of  dissenters  to  the  church 
TheToic-  ^^^  *^^  Protestant  cause  were  rewarded 
rati^AH.  ijy  ^.j^g  Toleration  Act.'  This  celebrated 
measure  repealed  none  of  the  statutes  exacting  con- 
formity with  the  Churcb  of  England :  but  exempted 
all  persons  from  penalties,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribing  a  declara- 
tion against  trans ubstantiation.  It  relieved  dis- 
senting ministers  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Conventicle  Act, 
upon  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  and 
preaching  in  meetings  :  but  required  them  to  sub- 
scribe the  tiirty-nine  articles,  with  some  exceptions.^ 
The  dissenting  chapels  were  to  be  registered ;  and 
their  congregations  protected  from  any  molestation. 
A  still  easier  indulgenee  was  given  to  the  Quakers : 
but  toleration  was  withheld  from  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Unitarians,  who  found  no  favour  either  with  the 
church  or  nonconformists. 
(  The  Toleration  Act,  whatever  its  shortcomings, 

'  1  Will.  &  Mar.  c.  8 ;  confirmed  bj  10  Anne,  c.  2 ;  BofUB  and 
Bennett's  Hist,  of  DiBSentare,  i.  187-20*. 

'  All  eicept  three  and  part  of  a  fourth.    Soa  infru,  p.  93. 
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was    at  least  the  first  recogmtion   of  the  right  of 
public  worship,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state  ^^^-^^  „, 
church.  "^\[t  was  the  great  charter  of  dis-  5™wp 
eent^i    Far  from  granting  religious  liberty,  """ 
it  yet  gave  indulgence  and  security  from  persecution. 
The  age  was  not  ripe  for  wider  principles  of  tole- 
ration.   Catholics  and  Unitarians  were  soon  ^^.^^ 
afterwards  pursued  with  severer  penalties ; '  ^^^ 
and  in  1700,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Par-  ^'^'°*^ 
liament  was  displayed  by  au  Act, — no  less  '^^"""'"' 
factious  than  bigoted, — whict  cannot  be  read  without 
astonishment.     It  offered  a  reward  of  lOOi.  for  the 
discovery  of   any   Catholic   priest   perforniing  the 
offices^Liiis  church :  it  incapacitated  every  Roman 
Catholic  from  inheriting  or  purchasing  land,  unless 
lie  abjured  his  religion  upon  oath ;  and  on  his  re- 
fusal, it  vested  his  property,  during  his  life,  in  his 
next  of  kin,  being  a  Protestant.     He  was  eveu  pro- 
hibited from  sending  his  children  abroad,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  his  own  faith.*     And  while  his  religion  was 
thus  proscribed,  his  civii  rights  were  further  restrained 
by  the  oath  of  abjuration,^ 

Again  the  policy  of  comprehension  was  favoured 
by  William  III. :  but  it  was  too  late.     The  gj,,,^^  „, 
church  was  far  too  strong  to  be  willing  to  ^^ 
sacrifice  her  own  convictions  to  the  scruples  w^ni 
of  nonconformists.     Nor  was  she  forgetful  "^' 
of  her  own  wrongs  under  the  Commonwealth,  or 

'  1  Will.  &M.  e.  9,  15,26:  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  32. 

*  11  &  13  Wm.  ni.  c  4  ;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  iv.  409  ;  Butler'fl 
Hiat.  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  iii.  131-I3S,  279;  Borke'H  Speech  M 
Bristol,  1780,  Worka,  iiL  385. 

» i3"wm,  iii.ce. 
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insuBsible  to  the  sufferings  of  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  other  side,  the  nonconformists,  eon- 
firmed  in  their  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  by  the  persecutions  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by 
small  concessions  to  their  consciences,  or  by  the 
doubtful  prospects  of  perferment,  in  an  establish- 
ment from  which  they  could  expect  little  favour,' 
\^To  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  Hevolution  brought 
chnrcbat  freedom  and  favour,  ^  The  king's  supremacy 
^^°^  was  finally  renounced ;  Episcopacy,  against 
BeyoiutioB.  -^yjij^]^  gjjg  jj^j  yainly  struggled  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  for  ever  abolished ;  her  confession  of 
faith  recognised  by  statute ;  and  the  Presbyterian 
polity  confirmed,'  But  William  III.,  in  restoring 
the  privileges  of  the  church,  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  her  rulers  bis  o-wn  moderation  and  tolerant 
spirit.  Fearing  the  persecution  of  Episcopalians  at 
their  hands,  he  wrote  thus  nobly  and  wisely  to  the 
General  Assembly  :  '  We  expect  that  your  manage- 
ment shall  be  such  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to 
repent  what  we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of 
the  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing 
of  true  religion :  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority 
shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any 
party.' '  And  not  many  years  afterwards,  when 
Presbyterian  Scotland  was  united  to  Episcopalian 
England,  the  rights  of  her  church,  in  worship,  disci- 


'  lyOyley's  Life  of  Sancroft,  327,  620 ;  BuTQet.'s  Own  Time,  ii 
1083,  &c. :  Eennot's  Hist.,  iii.  483,  651,  et  aeii. ;  ITacauiay'fl  Hist. 
iii.  89,  *68— 495  ;  Bogue  and  Bennptt's  Hist.,  i.  207. 

=  Scots  Acts,  1689,  c  2;  1690,  C.  6;  1692,  e,  117. 

■  Macaai&iA  Hist.,  iii.  70S. 
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^H    pliiie,  and  govcmmeiLt,  weie  confirmed  and  declared 
^H     uQalLerable.' 

^E         To  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  reign  of  William 
^ft    -was  made  terrible  by  new  rigourB  and  op-  cgthoUoa 
^P    pression.     They  were  in  arms  for  the  exiled  m.iS'™'' 
^     king ;  and  again  was  their  faith  the  symbol  '^  ''''*™  ^^ 
of  rebellion.      Overcome  by   the  sword,   they  were 
condemned  to  proscription  and  outlawry. 

I  It  was  long  before  Catholics  were  to  enjoy  indul- 

gence. In  1711,  a  proclamation  was  pub-  c.hioUcj 
liahed  for  enforcing  the  penal  laws  against  c»."i^^a' 
them  in  England.'  And  in  Ireland,  the  ^" 
severities  of  former  reigns  were  aggravated  by  Acts 
of  Queen  Anne.*  After  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Par- 
liament endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
interest,  by  enforcing  the  laws  against  Papists.* 
Again,  in  1722,  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
non-jurors  were  made  to  bear  a  special  financial 
burden,  not  charged  upon  other  property.'  And, 
lastly,  the  rebellion  of  1745  called  forth  a  procla- 
mation, in  the  spirit  of  earlier  times,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  lOOi.  for  the  discoveiyof  Jesuits  and  popish 
priests,  and  calling  upon  magistrates  to  bring  them 
to  justice. 

.Much  of  the  toleration  which  had  been  conceded 
to  Protestant  nonconformists  at  the  Eevo-  ^gcam. 
lution,  was   again  withdrawn  during  the  SK^Anna, 
four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne.     Having  o™-'-^^'- 
found  their  ivay  into  many  offices,  by  taking  the 


*  lG6o.Lc56.  •  BGeo.  J.  e.  I8;Patl.H.\Bt,,w.&'V,^il^. 
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sacnunent,  an  Act  waa  passed,  in  1711,  against  otca- 
sioual  conformity,  by  ■which  dissenters  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  employments,  and  more  rigorously 
disqualified  in  future.'  Again  were  nonconformists 
repelled,  with  contumely,  from  honourable  fellowship 
with  the  state.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Schism 
Bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the 
vocation  of  schoolmaster  or  private  teacher,  without 
a  declaration  of  conformity,  and  a  licence  from  a 
bishop.*  Both  these  statutes,  however,  were  re- 
pealed in  the  following  reign.^  With  the  reign  of 
George  11.  a  wider  toleration  was  commenced,  in 
another  form.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  re- 
pealing the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  upon 
dissenters :  I  but  annual  Acts  of  Indemnity  were 
passed,  by  which  persons  who  had  failed  to  qualify 
themselves  for  ofQce,  were  protected,'    \ 

The  reign  of  George  III.  opened  imder  circum- 
stote  of  the  stances  favourable  to  religious  liberty.  ( The 
reSgSn^  intolerant  spirit  of  the  high  church  party 
of  OB^f™  had  been  broken  since  the  death  of  Anne^ 
'""  Thephrensies  of  Sacheverell  and  Atterbury 

had  yielded  to  the  liberal  philosophy  of  Milton  and 
Locke,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hoadley,  Warburton,  and 
Montesquieu.  The  angry  disputations  of  convoca- 
tion were  silenced.  The  church  waa  at  peace ;  and 
the   state   had   ceased   to   distrust    cither    Boman 

'  10  Amie,  e.  2 ;  Bnmet'a  Own  Time,  ii,  384,686,  &c,;Bogneand 
Bennett's  Hist,  L  228,  262. 

'  "12  Anne,  e.  1;  Pari  HiaL,  m.  1319  ;  Bogiie  and  Bennetfa  Hist., 
B68. 

'  G  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

•  The  first  of  these  Acta  was  m  1727 ;  I  Geo.  II.  c,  23.  Halkm's 
Oiiut.  Hist,  ii;  413. 
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Catholics  or  nonconformista.  Never  since  tlie  Ee- 
fonnation,  had  any  monarch  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
at  a  period  so  free  from  religious  discords  and  em- 
barrassments. In  former  reigns,  high  churchmen 
had  been  tainted  with  Jacobite  sympathies :  now  all 
parties  vied  in  attachment  and  loyalty.  Once  more 
the  church  was  wholly  with  the  king  :  and  added  all 
her  weight  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Many 
English  Catholics,  crushed  hy  persecution,  and  losing 
hopea  of  the  restoration  of  their  own  faith,  had 
gradually  conformed  to  a  church,  already  beginning 
to  boast  a  certain  antiq^uity, — enshrined  in  the  an- 
cient temples  of  their  forefathers, — respecting  their 
traditions, — allied  to  the  state, — and  enjoying  the 
power,  wealth,  fashion,  and  popularity  of  a  national 
establishment.  Some  of  thie  body  had  been  impli- 
cated in  both  the  Jacobite  rebellions :  but  their 
numbers  had  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  and  they  were 
now  universally  well-disposed  and  loyal.*  The  dis- 
aenters  had  been  uniformly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  and,  having  ceased  to  be  oppressed, 
quietly  prospered,  without  offence  to  the  church. 
The  old  nonconformist  bodies, — the  offspring  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, — so  far 
from  making  progress,  had  declined  in  numbers  and 
activity,  since  the  time  of  William  III.*     There  had 

'  In  1707,  thare  appear  to  havfl  been  no  more  ttan  67,916;  and.  in 
1780,  69,376,  Thoy  had  200  chapels.— CenauB,  1861:  Kaport  oa 
BsliglonB  Worahip,  ci.  In  1696,  qnt  of  2,599,788  freeholdtrs  in 
Enelund  and  Wales,  there  had  been  13,866  CatholicB. — Md.,  c. 
IMiympls,  book  i  part  ii.  App. ;  Butler's  HiatoricaJ  Mem.  of  the 
Catholics,  iii.  162. 

'  CaUmy'B  Life  and  Timaa,  ii.  ,^29  ;  Lord  MaLon'a  Hist.,  ii,  3T1  ■, 
Bogne  and  Bennett's  Hist.,  iii.  314-324.    In  1696  il  a^^aiei  VWi. 
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lieen  little  religious  zoal,  either  within  or  without 
the  church.  It  was  an  age  of  spiritual  indifference 
and  lethargy.'  With  many  noble  exceptions,  the 
clergy  had  been  inert  and  apathetic.  A  benefice  was 
regarded  as  an  estate,  to  which  was  attached  the 
performance  of  certain  ecclesiastical  duties.  These 
once  performed, — the  service  read,  the  weekly  ser- 
mon preached,  the  child  christened,  the  parishioner 
buried, — and  the  parson  differed  little  from  the 
squire.  He  was  generally  charitable,  kindly,  moral, 
and  well  educated^according  to  the  standard  of  the 
age, — in  all  but  theology.*  But  his  spiritual  calling 
sat  lightly  upon  him.  Zealous  for  church  and  king, 
and  honestly  hating  dissenters,  he  was  nncouscious 
of  a  mission  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  the  people,  to  solve  their  doubts,  to  satisfy 
their  spiritual  longings,  and  to  attach  their  religious 
sympathies  to  the  church.'  The  nonconformist 
ministers,  comfortably  established  among  their  flocks, 

1(18,676  frBoholders  in  England  and  Walea  wero  noneonfonaists 
(Census  Report,  1851,  c);  tut  hb  disaent  chiefly  prerailed  in  tlie 
towns,  this  report  must  hava  fallen  Teiy  tar  short   of  the   total 

'  Bishop  Gibson'a  Pastoral  Letters,  2Qd  Ed.,  172S,  p,  2 ;  Butler's 
adTertiaement  to  Aualogy  of  Eevaaled  Religion,  173G  ;  Arcbbishop 
Secltec'B  Eight  Charges,  173&,  p.  4 ;  Southej'a  Life  of  Wesley,  1. 
321,  &c. 

=  Bishop  Barnet  thus  speaks  of  candidates  for  ordination: — 
'  Those  -who  have  read  aome  few  books,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read 
the  scriptures.'  'The  case  is  not  much  better  in  many,  who,  having 
got  into  orders,  come  for  instruction  and  cannot  make  it  appear  tJint 
they  have  read  the  scriptures,  or  anyone  good  book,  since  thsy  were 
ordained.'— PasiDTfli  Con,  3rd  Ed.,  1713;  Preface. 

'  'A  remiss,  unthinking  course  of  life,  with  litlto  or  no  application 
to  study,  aJid  the  bars  perJbrming  of  tliat,  which,  if  uot  done,  would 
draw  censures  when  complained  of,  without  even  pursuing  the  pasto- 
ml  coTB  in  any  suitable  degree,  is  but  too  common,  as  well  as  too 
er!deut,'^EM.    See  also  Intr.  to  la«t  volume  of  Burnet's  Hist. 
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and  enjoying  their  modest  temporalities,  shared  the 
spiritual  ease  of  churchmen.  They  wore  ruffled  by 
no  sectarian  zeal,  or  restless  spirit  of  encroachment. 
Many  even  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  age  was  not  congenial  to  religious  excitement 
and  enthusiasm ;  a  lull  bad  succeeded  to  storms  and 
agitations. 

But  tJiis  religious  calm  liad  lately  been  disturbed 
by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  apostles  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
modern  dissent.  These  eminent  men  were  wmtaaeid. 
both  brought  up  as  faithful  disciples  of  the  churcli, 
and  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Not  impelled  to  their 
extraordinary  mission  by  any  repugnance  to  her  doc- 
trines and  discipline,  they  went  forth  to  rouse  the 
people  from  their  religious  apathy,  and  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  sin.  They  penetrated  the  haunts  of 
ignorance  and  vice ;  and  braved  ridicule,  insults,  and 
violence.  They  preached  in  the  open  air,  to  multi- 
tudes who  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
hill-side, — by  ruins, — on  the  sea^shore,  they  appealed 
to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  devotional  senti- 
ments of  their  hearers.  They  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes :  preached  to  them  everywhere :  prayed  with 
them  :  read  the  scriptures  in  public  and  private  ; 
and  addressed  them  with  fanaihar  speech  and  homely 
illusti-ation.'     Wesley,  still  in  communion  with  the 

'  '  I  design  plain  trulh  for  plain  people ;  therefore,  of  set  pncpose 
I  abetain  &om  &11  mco  and  philosophical  Bpeculationa,  from  all  per- 
plexed and  intricate  reaBOninga;  and,  aa  far  aa  poBaible,  from  eyen 
the  show  of  learning,  unless  in  aonietiniea  citing  the  original  scrip- 
tures. I  Ittboiir  to  avoid  all  words  which  are  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,— all  ffbieti  are  not  used  in  cammoa  Life,  aod,  \i 
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church,  and  holding  her  in  love  and  reverence,  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  sect.'  He  preached  to 
reclaim  men  from  sin :  he  addressed  the  neglected 
heathens  of  society,  whom  tlie  church  knew  not :  he 
laboured  as  a  missionary,  not  as  a  sectarian.  Schism 
grew  out  of  his  pious  zeal :  but  his  followers,  like 
their  revered  founder,  have  seldom  raised  their 
voices,  in  the  spirit  of  schismatics,  against  their 
parent  church.*  Whitefield,  for  a  time  the  fellow- 
labourer  ofWesley,  surpassed  that  great  man  as  a 
preacher ;  and  moved  the  feelings  and  devotion  of 
his  hearers  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet :  but, 
less  gifted  with  powers  of  organisation  and  govern- 
ment, he  lefb  fewer  monuments  of  his  labours,  as  the 
founder  of  a  religious  sect.'  Holding  to  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  Calviniatic  Methodists,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's 
connection.*  The  Methodists  were  regarded  by 
churchmen  aa  fanatical  enthusiasts  rather  than  dis- 
senters ;  while  their  close  relations  with  the  church 
repelled  the  favour  of  other  sects.      They  suffered 

those  kinds  of  teclinieal  trms  that  so  frequently  occor  ia  bodifls  of 
divinity.' — Wede^s  Fr^.  to  Sermons,  174G. — In  another  place  Wes- 
ley wrote :  '  I  dare  no  more  write  in  a  fine  style,  than  neex  a  fine 
coat.'— iV.  to  %nd  Ser.  of  Sennons,  1788. 

•  Eev.  3.  ■Wesley's  Worts,  i.  185 ;  ii.  S16 ;  rii.  422-8  ;  Tiii.  Ill, 
261,  269,  311 ;  SoDthey's  life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xii.,  xj.,  &c 

^  Wesley's  Worka,  viii.  205,  321 ;  Centenary  of  Wcaleyan  Metho- 
dism,  183;  Lord  Mabon'a  Hiat.,  ii.  3G5-36B.  Wesley  himself  said : 
'  We  are  not  aeceders ;  nor  do  wo  benr  any  resemblance  to  them : ' 
and  after  hie  sect  had  spread  itself  over  the  lund,  he  continually 
preached  in  the  chnrehes  of  tlie  establishmenL 

■  Dr.  Adam  Clarka's  Works,  nii.  267  ;  Southeys  Life  of  Wesley, 

*  Wesley's  Worts,  iiL  8* ;  Philip's  Lifa  of  WhiteBeld,  19S,  &c. ; 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  eh.  zzr. ;  Life  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
Sro.  ISiO. 
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ridicule,  but  enjoyed  toleration  ;  and,  labouring  in  a 
new  field,  attracted  multitudes  to  their  communion.' 

The  revival  of  the  religious. spirit  by  the  j\Ietho- 
dists  gradually  stimulated  the  older  sects  g^^of 
of  nonconformists.  Presbyterians,  Inde-  '"*»™'- 
pendents,  and  Baptists,  awakened  by  Wesley  and 
WMtefield  to  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people,  strove,  with  all  their  energies,  to  meet  tbem. 
And  large  numbers,  whose  spiritual  care  bad  hitherto 
been  neglected  alike  by  the  church  and  by  noncon- 
formists, were  steadily  swelling  the  ranks  of  dissent. 
The  church  caught  the  same  spirit  more  slowly. 
She  was  not  alive  to  the  causes  which  were  under- 
mining her  influence,  and  invading  her  proper 
domain, — the  religious  teaching  of  the  people, — 
until  chapels  and  meeting  houses  had  been  erected 
in  half  the  parishes  of  England.* 

The  church  of  Scotland,  which  in  former  reigns  had 
often  been  a  tissue  with  the  civil  power,  had  ^,^^  „f 
now  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the  moderate  ^''''™''- 
party,  and  was  as  tractable  as  the  church  of  England 
herself.  She  had  ever  been  faithful  to  the  Revolution 
settlement,  by  which  her  own  privileges  were  assured ; 
and,  when  free  from  persecution,  had  cast  off  much 
of  her  former  puritauism.  [Her  spirit  had  been 
tempered  by  learning,  cultivation,  society,  and  the 
gentle  influences  of  the  South,  until  she  had  become 
a  stanch  ally  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy.'] 

'  Sontbey'B  Life  of  Wealsy,  ch.  xiix. ;  Watson's  ObBerrationH  on 
Southey*!  Life,  138;  Lord  Mahon's  Chapter  on  Methodism,  Hist.,  iL 
3S4 ;  Broot's  Hist,  of  Relig.  Lib.,  ii,  326-333. 

>  See  hi/ra,  p.  222. 

■  Ciuuuiigluua'a  Churali  Hist,  of  £cotkad,  ii  491,  STS,  Gk> 
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In  Ireland,  tlie  Protestant  church  had  made  no 
cburchof  progress  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
itetaDd.  Q-he  mass  of  the  population  were  still 
Catholics.  The  clergy  of  the  state  church,  indif- 
ferent and  supine,  read  the  English  liturgy  in 
empty  churches,  while  their  parishioners  attended 
mass  in  the  Catholic  chapels,  Irish  benefices 
afforded  convenient  patronage  to  the  crown,  and 
the  great  families.  The  Irish  church  was  a  good 
rallying  point  for  Protestant  ascendency;  but  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  a  national  estab- 
lishment, it  provoked  reUgious  animosity  and  civil 
dissensions.  For  the  present,  however,  Protestant 
rule  was  absolute  ;  and  the  subjection  of  the  Catho- 
lics undisturbed.' 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  church,  and  other  re- 
GradoBi  re-  Hgious  bodles,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
tho  penal  penal  code  was,  at  length,  to  be  commenced, 
menced.  ThiB  code,  the  growth  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
of  a  free  state.  Liberty  of  thought  and  discussion 
was  allowed  to  be  a  constitutional  right :  but  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  interdicted.  Eeligious  unity 
was  still  assumed,  while  dissent  was  notorious. 
Conformity  with  the  ^tate  church  was  held  to  he 
a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  was  punishable  with 
penalties  and  disabilities.  Freedom  of  worship  and 
civil  rights  were  denied  to  all  but  members  of  the 
church.     This  policy,  originating  in  the  doctrines 


iuni  Mahon's  Hist.  ii.  374. 
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of  a  ehurch  pretending  to  infallibility,  and  admitted 
into  our  laws  in  the  plenitude  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power,  grew  up  amid  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
in  which  religion  became  tlie  badge  of  contending 
parties.  EeUgious  intolerance  was  its  foundation  : 
political  espediency  its  occasional  justification. 
Long  after  the  state  had  ceased  to  be  threatened 
by  any  religious  sect,  the  same  policy  waa  main- 
tained on  a  new  ground, — the  security  of  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  penal  code,  with  all  its  anomalies  and  incon- 
sistencies, admitted  of  a  simple  division,  ornerai 
One  part  imposed  restraints  on  reUgiona  i{I"^ni"" 
worship:  the  other  attached  civil  disabili-  '^"*'- 
ties  to  faith  and  doctrine.  The  former  was  naturally 
the  first  to  be  reviewed.  More  repugnant  to  religious 
liberty,  and  more  generally  condemned  by  the  en- 
lightened thinkers  of  the  age,  it  was  not  to  be 
defended  by  those  political  considerations  which 
were  associated  with  the  latter.  Men,  earnest  in 
upholding  securities  to  our  Protestant  constitution, 
revolted  from  the  persecution  of  conscience.  These 
two  divisions,  however,  weie  so  intermixed  in  the 
tangled  web  of  legislation  :  principles  had  been  so 
little  observed  in  carrying  out  the  capricious  and 
impulsive  policy  of  intolerance ;  and  the  temper  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  was  still  so  unsettled 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  religious  liberty,  that 
the  labour  of  revision  proceeded  with  no  more 
eystfim  than  the  original  code.  Now  a  penalty 
affecting  religion  was  repealed;  now  a  civil  dis- 
ability removed.     Sometimes  Catholics  iecc\\ei  V"a- 
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ilulgence  ;  and  sometimes  a  particular  sect  of  non- 
conformists. First  one  grievance  was  redressed, 
and  then  another :  hut  Parhament  continued  to 
fhriok  from  the  broad  assertion  of  religious  liberty, 
as  the  right  of  British,  subjects,  and  the  policy  of 
the  state.  Toleration  and  connivance  at  dissent, 
had  already  succeeded  to  active  persecution  :  society 
had  outgrown  the  law :  but  a  century  of  strife  and 
agitation  had  yet  to  pass,  before  the  penal  code  was 
blotted  out,  and  religious  liberty  established.  We 
have  now  to  follow  this  great  cause  through  its 
lengthened  annals,  and  to  trace  its  halting  and  un- 
steady progress. 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  broad  principles  of  tolc- 
cnrpomtiou  ration  were  judicially  affirmed  by  the 
Budtt^""  House  of  Lords.  The  city  of  London  had 
Fcb^'  perverted  the  Corporation  Act  into  an 
"^''  instrument  of  extortion,  by  electing  dis- 

senters to  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  exacting  fines 
when  they  refused  to  qualify.  No  less  than  15,000i. 
had  thus  been  levied  before  the  dissenters  resisted 
this  imposition.  The  law  had  made  them  ineligible : 
then  how  could  they  be  fined  for  not  serving  ?  The 
City  Courts  upheld  the  claims  of  the  Corporation: 
but  the  dissenters  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Judges 
or  commissioners'  delegates,  and  obtained  a  judg- 
ment in  their  favour.  In  1759,  the  Corporation 
brought  the  cause  before  the  House  of  Lorda,  on  a 
writ  of  error.  The  judges  being  consulted,  only 
one  could  be  found  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Corporation  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously 
Affirmed  the  judgment   of  the   Court   below.     In 
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moving  the  judgment  of  the  House,  Lord  Mansfield 
thus  defined  the  legal  rights  of  dissenters : — '  It  is 
now  no  crime,'  be  said, '  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  a 
dissenter ;  nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England :  nay,  the  crime  is  if  he  does  it,  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.'  And  again : — 
'  The  Toleration  Act  renders  that  which  was  illegal 
before,  now  legal ;  the  dissenters'  way  of  worship  is 
permitted  and  allowed  by  this  Act.  It  is  not  only 
exempted  from  punishment,  but  rendered  innocent 
and  lawful;  it  is  established;  it  is  put  under  the 
protection,  and  is  not  merely  under  the  connivance, 
of  the  law.'  And  in  condemning  the  laws  to  force 
conscience,  he  said : — '  There  is  nothing  certainly 
more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  more  iniquitous 
and  unjust,  more  impoHtic,  than  persecution.  It  is 
against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 
poHcy.' '  In  his  views  of  toleration,  the  judge  was 
in  advance  of  the  legislature. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  was 
invited  to  consider  matters  affecting  the  ga(^fi_yo 
chvu-ch  and  dissenters.  In  1772,  Sir  J?„i^%=;J_^^ 
William  Meredith  presented  a  petition  ^'"^- 
from  several  clergymen  and  others,  complaining 
that  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  was 
required  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  universities.     So 

PmI.  Hirt.,  iri.  3ie.— Horace  Walpole  unjustly  sneBrs  at  this 
Bpncli  aa  'anothsi  Whig;  oration'  of  Lord  Manafleld's. — MtM.,  ii. 
4J4.  Lord  CampbeU'B  Chief  JuaticeB,  ii.  612.  Brook's  Hist,  of 
Sd^.  Lib.,  ii.  133. 


^B  Broo: 
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far  as  this  complaint  concerned  the  clergy,  it  was  a 
question  of  comprehension  and  church  discipline : 
but  Biihscription  on  matriculation  affected  the  ad- 
mission of  difisentera  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
and  Euhscription  on  taiing  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  excluded  dissenters 
from  the  practice  of  the  civil  law,  as  advocates,  and 
the  practice  of  medicine,  as  physicians.  In  debate 
this  complaint  was  treated  chiefly  as  a  question 
affecting  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  universi- 
ties ;  hut  sentiments  were  expressed  that  marked  a 
growing  spirit  of  toleration.  It  being  objected  that 
if  subscription  were  relaxed,  sectaries  might  gain 
admission  to  the  church.  Sir  G-.  Savile  said  finely, 
'sectaries,  Sir!  had  it  not  been  for  sectaries,  this 
cause  had  been  tried  at  Home.  Thank  God,  it 
is  tried  here.'  The  motion  for  bringing  up  the  pe- 
tition found  no  more  than  seventy-one  supporters.' 
The  University  of  Cambridge,  however,  made  a  con- 
cession to  the  complaints  of  these  petitioners,  by 
:idmitting  bachelors  of  arts,  on  subscribing  a  decla- 
ration that  they  were  hond  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  instead  of  requiring  their  sub- 
scription to  the  thirty-nine  articles.'  Sir  W.  Mere- 
dith renewed  the  discussion  in  the  two  following 
years,  but  found  little  encouragement.^ 

In  1772,  Sir  H.  Hoghton  brought  in  a  bill,  with 


1773;  May  filh,  177*;  Purl,  I 
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little  oppositioD,  for  relieving  dissenting  ministers 
and    sclkoolinaaters    from   the  Bubscription  Snisniption 
required  by  the  Toleration  Act.'  Dissenters  mintawrs 
conceived  it  to  be  a  iust  matter  of  com-  "Msters, 
plaint  that  the  law  should  recognise  such  a  '^'*- 
test,  after  disstaat  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  law- 
ful.  No  longer  satisfied  with  connivance  at  a  breach 
of  the  law,  they  prayed  for  honourable  immunity. 
Their  representations  wore  felt  to  be  so  reasonable  by 
the  ConmioiLS,  that  the  bill  was  passed  with  httle 
opposition.     In  the  Lords  it  was  warmly  supported 
by  Lord  Chatham,"  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Mansfield  :  but  was  lost  on  the 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  seventy- three.* 

In  the  next  year,  Sir  H,  Hoghton  introduced  au 
amended  measui'e,  and  passed  it  through  -^^  j.^. 
all  its  stages,  in  the  Commons,  by  large  ^''''■ 
majorities.  Argimienta  were  still  heard  that  con- 
nivance was  all  that  dissenters  could  expect ;  in 
reply  to  which,  Mr.  Burke  exclaimed,  '  What,  Sir,  is 
liberty  by  connivance  but  a  temporaiy  rolaxatiou  of 
slavery  ?'  In  the  Lords,  the  bill  met  with  the  same 
iate  as  in  the  previous  year.* 

'  The  34ti,  Salh,  36tli,  and  part  of  tho  SOth  artides  hud  be™ 
excepted  bytheToIeratioD  Act,  as  eiprtssiog  the  diati  active  doctnoea 
of  the  church. 

'  See  OQtluie  of  his  speech,  Chatham  Corr.,  it,  210. 

'  Contents,  29;  Hon-con tents,  103.  Pari.  Hist.,  ivii.  431-440. 
Valpole's  Jonmal,  i.  63. 

*  Bad.,  759-791.  With  reference  to  thia  biU  Lord  Chatham 
■wrote  :  'I hear,  in  the  debate  on  the  diBsentera,  the  miniatrj ayowed 
enalaTing  them,  and  to  keep  the  cruel  pcual  laws,  like  bloodhounds 
conpled  up,  to  he  let  looae  on  the  heels  of  these  poor  couscieiitions 
Ben,  when  government  pleases ;  i.e.  if  thej  dare  to  dislike  some 
minons  measnrf,  oc  to  disobey  orders  at  an  election.  Forty  years 
ago,  if  any  minister  had  aTowed  such  a  doetrine,  Ai6  lOTiCT\.  ftvQ 
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In  1779,  however,  Sir  Henry  Hoghton  at  lengtli 
Dissenting  Bucceeded  in  passing  his  measure.  Dissen- 
Act,  1773.  ters  were  enabled  to  preach  and  to  act  as 
Bchoolm  asters,  without  subscribing  any  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  No  other  subscription  was  proposed , 
to  be  substituted :  but,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  North, 
a  declaration  waa  required  to  be  made,  that  the  per- 
son taking  it  waa  a  Chriatian  and  a  Protestant  dis- 
senter ;  and  that  he  took  the  scriptures  for  the  rule 
of  his  fiiith  and  practice.  Except  upon  the  question 
of  this  declaration,  the  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houaes,  with  little  opposition.' 

In  Ireland,  a  much  greater  advance  was  made, 
DiBSEniBtH  at  this  time,  in  the  principles  of  tole- 
touffli^sB  ration.  An  Act  was  passed  admitting 
i77!i.  Protestants  to  civil  and  military  offices  who 

had  not  taken  the  sacrament, — a  measure  nearly 
fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  the  British 
Parliament.'  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
the  dissenters  owed  this  concession  less  to  an  en- 
lightened toleration  of  their  religion,  than  to  the 
necessity  of  uniting  all  claases  of  Protestants  in  the 
causo  of  Protestant  ascendency. 

At  this  period,  the  penal  laws  affecting  Roman 
pretaieot  Catholics  also  came  under  review.  By  the 
e^l'Sng  government,  the  English  Catholics  were  no 
''^*"'^'  longer  regarded  with  political  distrust. 
The  memory  of  JaeobLte  troubles  had  nearly  passed 

Tower  I  woulii  liave  echoed  round  the  benches  of  the  Houbb  of 
Lords  ;  but/Kw;  Mam.,  the  whole  c " 
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away ;  and  the  Catholics  of  this  generation  were  not 
suspected  of  disloyalty.  Inconsiderable  in  numbers, 
and  in  influence,  they  threatened  no  danger  to 
church  or  state.  Their  religion,  however,  was  still 
held  in  aversion  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  they  received  little  favour  from  any  political 
party.  [With  the  exception  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sir 
G.  Savile,  few  of  the  "Whigs  felt  any  eympathy  for 
their  grievances^  (The  Whigs  were  a  party  strongly 
influenced  by  traditions  and  hereditary  eympathiea.j 
In  struggling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  at  the 
Revolution,  they  had  been  leagued  with  the  Puritans 
against  the  Papists :  in  maintaining  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  the  Protestant  succession,  they  had 
still  been  in  alliance  with  the  church  and  dissenters, 
and  in  opposition  to  CathoKcs.  Toleration  to  the 
Catholics,  therefore,  formed  no  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional creed  of  the  Whig  party.'  -  Still  less  indulg- 
ence was  to  be  expected  from  the  Tories,  whose 
Bympathies  were  wholly  with  the  church.  Believing 
penal  laws  to  be  necessary  to  her  interests,  they 
supported  them,  indifferently,  against  dissenters  and 
Catholics.  But  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the 
time  made  the  more  reflecting  statesmen,  of  all 
parties,  revolt  against  some  of  the  penal  laws  still  in 
force  against  the  Cathohes.  They  had  generally 
been  suffered  to  sleep :  but  could,  at  any  time,  be 
revived  by  the  bigotry  of  zealots,  or  the  cupidity  of 
relatives  and  informers.  Several  priests  had  been 
prosecuted  for  saying  mass.     Mr.  Maloney,  a  priest, 

ilein.,  i.  176,  203-4;  Buckiagham  Hemoin,  i.  22B -, 'M:^- 
canln/s  Hiat.,  IT.  118. 
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having  been  informed  against,  was  unavoidably  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  govern- 
ment were  shocked  at  this  startling  illustration  of 
the  law ;  and  the  king  being  afraid  to  grant  a 
pardon,  they  ventured,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  give  the  unfortunate  priest  his  liberty.'  Another 
priest  owed  his  acquittal  to  the  ingenuity  and  toler- 
ant spirit  of  I/ord  Mansfield.*  In  many  cases, 
Roman  Catholics  had  escaped  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  by  bribing  infonners  not  to  enforce  them.' 
Lord  Camden  had  protected  a  Catholic  lady  from 
spoliation,  imder  the  law,  by  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament,* 

To  avert  such  scandals  as  these,  and  to  redeem 
H„„,^  the  law  from  the  reproach  of  intolerance, 
SSf^'Aot,  Sir  George  Savile,  in  1778,  proposed  a 
"'^  measure  of  relief  for  English  Catholics. 

Its  introduction  was  preceded  by  a  loyal  address  to 
the  king,  signed  by  ten  Catholic  Lords  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Commoners,  giving  assur- 
ance of  their  affection  for  His  Majesty,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country  ;  and 
expressing  sentiments  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Parliament  and  ministers.  When  it  was 
explained  that  the  penalties,  imposed  in  1700,  and 
now  to  be  repealed,  were  the  perpetual  imprison- 
ment of  priests  for  officiating  in  the  services  of  their 
church, — the  forfeiture   of  the  estates   of   Roman 

'  Lord  ShelburnB'B  Spflech,  May  25Ui,  1773;  ParL  Hist.,  lii. 
1U5;  Bntlor'a  Hist.  Mem.,  iii.  278. 

'  Holl.,  176  [Lord  Campbell's  Chief  Jnstices,!!.  514. 

»  Pml.  Hist.,  xk,  1137-1H5. 

*  Batiesi  Hist.  Mora.,  iii.  284,    Enrkc's  Works,  iii.  389. 
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Catholic  heirs,  educated  abroad,  in  favour  of  Uie 
next  Protestant  heir, — and  the  prohibition  to  3cc[uire 
land  by  purchase,' — the  bill  was  allowed  to  be  in- 
troduced without  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  was  after- 
wards passed  through  both  Houses,  with  general 
approbation.'  Such  was  the  change  in  the  feelings 
of  the  legislature,  since  the  beginning  of  th© 
century ! 

But  in  its  views  of  religious  liberty,  Parliament 
■was  far  in  advance  of  considerable  classes  Eiots  is 
of  the  people.  The  fanaticism  of  the  i"S- 
pui'itans  was  not  yet  extinct.  Any  favour  extended 
to  Roman  Catholics,  however  just  and  moderate, 
aroused  its  latent  flames.  This  bill  extended  to 
England  only.  The  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to 
Boman  Catholics,  having  been  passed  before  its 
union  with  England,  required  further  consideration, 
and  a  different  form  of  treatment.  The  lord 
advocate  had,  therefore,  promised  to  introduce  a 
similar  measure,  applicable  to  Scotland,  in  the 
ensuing  session.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  violent 
&natics  of  a  country  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Catholics,  were  alarmed  at  the  projected  measure. 
They  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  English 
bill,  and  were  now  resolved  that,  at  least,  no  relief 
should  be  granted  to  their  own  fellow-countrymen. 
They  banded  together  in  'Pjotestant  Associations;'* 
and  by  inflammatory  language  incited  the  people 
to    dangerous    outrages.     la    Edinburgh,    the   mob 

'   11  &  12  WUl.  in,  e.  4.  ■ 

«  Pari.  Hist.,  lis.  1137-ni.i;  18  Geo.  Ill,  e.  60;  Butlec'e  Hist. 
Mem.,  iii.  286-237. 

•  Stvpra.  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 
VOL,  HI.  H 
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desti'oyed  two  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  and  several 
houses  of  reputed  Papists,  In  Glasgow,  there  were 
uo  chapels  to  destroy  :  but  the  mob  were  able  to 
show  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  sacking  the  factory  of 
a  Papist.  The  Roman.  Catholics  trembled  for  their 
property  and  their  lives.  Few  in  numbers,  they 
found  little  protection  from  Presbyterian  magis- 
trates ;  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters.  Pre 
ferring  indemnity  for  their  losses,  and  immediate 
protection  for  their  persons,  to  a  prospective  relief 
from  penal  statutes,  they  concurred  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  postponement  of  the  contemplated 
measure,  till  a  more  favourable  occasion.'  In  an 
MMohisui  admirable  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
^''^'  mons,  they  described  the  outrages  which 

had  been  committed  against  them,  and  expressed  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution.  While 
they  readily  forbore  to  press  for  a  revision  of  the 
penal  statutes,  they  claimed  a  present  compensation 
for  the  damages  inflicted  upon  their  property.  Such 
compensation  was  at  once  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment.* 

The  success  of  the  fanatical  rioters  in  Scotland, 
Mole  In  who  had  accomplished  an  easy  triumph 
ueo.  '  over  the  Ronoan  Catholics  and  the  govern- 
ment, encouraged  the  anti-Catholic  bigotry  in  Eng- 
land. If  it  was  wrong  to  favour  Papists  in  Scotland, 
the  recent  English  Act  was  also  an  error,  of  which 
Parliament  must  now  repent.  The  fanatics  found  a 
congenial  leader  in  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  tlie 
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metropobs  of  England  soon  exceeded  tlie  two  first 
cities  of  the  North  in  religious  zeal,  and  outrage. 
London  was  in  ilamea,  and  Parliament  invested  by 
the  mob,  because  some  penalties  against  Roman 
Catholics,  condemned  by  sober  men  of  all  parties, 
had  lately  been  repealed.  The  insensate  cry  of '  No 
Popery'  resounded  in  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of 
plunder,  and  the  torches  of  incendiaries.' 

Petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  recent  Act 
were  met  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  CommonB, 
vindicating  its  provisions  from  misrepresentation.' 
One  unworthy  concession,  however,  was  made  to  the 
popular  excitement.  Sir  George  Savile,  hitherto 
the  foremost  friend  of  toleration,  consented  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  restrain  Papists  from  teaching  the 
children  of  Protestants-  It  was  speedily  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons.'  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  however,  the  lord  chancellor  inserted  an 
amendment  limiting  the  bill  to  boarding-schools ; 
nnd  this  limitation  being  afterwards  opposed  by  the 
bishops,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  bil!.^ 

For  several  years,  the  grievances  of  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  rest  in  oblivion  :  but  the  claimB 
of  Protestant  dissenters  to  further  toleration  elicited 
ample  discussion. 

The  grievances  suffered  by  dissenters,  under  the 

'  See  »upr(T|Vol.  II.  p.  273. 

•  Jane  20th,  1780  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  isi.  713. 

*  /iirf,,  7S4-766.  In  thisyeBr(17BI))  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  oldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir-  ThomaB  Gaacoigne,  nbjured  the 
Baman  Catliolic  faith,  and  were  immeiliiLtel;  letumed  to  ParUamcnt. 
— LonlMahoE's  Hist,  vii.  111. 
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Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  had  not  been  urged 
Corpora-  upoQ  Parliament  since  the  days  of  Sir 
T^!)^,  Robert  Walpole:'  but  in  1787,  the  time 
^'^-  seemed  favourable  for  obtaining  redresa.    In 

Mr.  Pitt's  struggle  with  the  coalition,  the  dissenters 
having  sided  with  the  minister,  and  contributed  to 
his  electoral  triumphs,  expected  a  recognition  of 
their  services,  at  his  hands.'  Having  distributed 
a  printed  case,^  in  which  the  history  and  claims  of 
nonconformists  were  ably  stated,  they  entrusted 
Mr  Bean-  thcii  causc  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  who  moved 
i^MchsaX'  ^°^  ^  ^^  ^  repeal  the  Corporation  and 
''""  Test  Acts.     He  showed  how  the  patriotism 

of  a  nonconfonmst  soldier  might  be  rewarded  with 
penalties  and  proscription  ;  and  how  a  public-spirited 
merchant  would  be  excluded  from  municipal  offices, 
in  the  city  which  his  enterprise  had  enriched,  unless 
he  became  an  apostate  from  his  faith.  The  annual 
indemnity  acts  proved  the  inutility  of  penal  laws, 
while  they  failed  effectually  to  protect  dissenters. 
j\lembers  were  admitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment without  any  religious  test ;  then  why  insist 
upon  the  orthodoxy  of  an  exciseman  ?  No  danger 
to  the  state  could  be  apprehended  from  the  admis- 
sion of  dissenters  to  office.  Who,  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  constitution  and 
monarchy  than  they  ?  Was  there  danger  to  the 
church?     The  church  was  in  no  danger  from  dis- 

'  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.  1046. 

'  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  iL  364  ;  Lord  StanLope'sIife  of  Pitt,  i. 
387,  &P. 

'  Ciiseof  thoProtfstantDiaHeatera,  w;tli  reference  to  the  Teat  and 
CMyurfttinn  Acta.— Pari.  Hiat.,  xivi.  780,  «. 
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senters  before  the  Test  Act :  the  cliurcli  of  Scotland 
no  danger  where  no  Jest  Act  had  ever  existed : 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  in  no  danger  now,  though 
dissenters  had  for  the  last  seven  years  been  admitted 
to  office  in  that  country.'  But  danger  was  to  bo 
apprehended  from  oppressive  liiwa  ■which  united 
different  bodies  of  dissenters,  otherwise  hostile,  in  a 
common  resentment  to  the  church.  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  in  serving  his  country,  had  braved 
the  penalties  of  an  outlaw,  which  any  informer 
might  enforce.  Even  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  disqualified  for  office  in  England. 
Belonging  to  the  state  church,  they  were  treated  as 
dissenters.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  the  profa- 
nation of  the  holy  Bacrament  itself :  that  rite  should 
be  administered  to  none  unworthy  to  receive  it ;  yet 
it  had  become  the  common  test  of  fitness  for  secular 
empIo3Tikents.  Such  was  the  case  presented  in 
favour  of  dissenters.  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  not  in  the 
first  rank  of  debaters,  yet  from  the  force  of  truth 
and  a  good  cause,  his  admirable  speech  puts  to 
shamo  the  arguments  with  which  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  day  then  ventured  to  oppose  him. 

Lord  North  regarded  the  Test  Act  as  '  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  constitution,  to  which  we  owed  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  which  we  now  hap- 
pily enjoyed.'  He  contended  that  the  exclusion  of 
dissenters  from  office  was  still  aa  necessary  as  when 
it  was  first  imposed  by  the  legislature  ;  and  denied 
that  it  involved  the  least  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration.  The  state  had  allowed  all 
'  Sttfra,  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 
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persons  to  follow  thsii  own  religion  freely :  but 
might  decline  to  employ  tliem  unless  they  belonged 
to  the  established  church. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  no  friend  to  the  penal  laws  :  his 
statesmanship  was  superior  to  the  narrow  jealousies 
which  favoured  them.'  On  this  occasion  he  had 
been  dispoBed  to  support  the  claims  of  the  dissen- 
ters :  but  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  the  bishops,'  he 
was  constrained  to  oppose  the  motion.  His  speech 
betrayed  the  embarrassment  of  liis  situation.  His 
accustomed  force  and  clearness  forsook  him.  He 
drew  distinctions  between  political  and  civil  liberty  ; 
maintained  the  right  of  the  state  to  distribute  poli- 
tical power  to  whom  it  pleased  ;  and  dwelt  upon  the 
duty  of  upholding  the  established  church.  Mr. 
Fox  supported  the  cause  of  the  dissenters ;  and  pro- 
mised them  success  if  they  persevered  in  demanding 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  motion  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight.' 

In  1789,  Mr.  Beaufoy  renewed  his  motion:  and 
corporaiim  ^'^  ^  recapitulation  of  his  previous  argu- 
i^B^Maj  nienta,  added  some  striking  illustrations  of 
sth,  i7e».  ijjg  operation  of  the  law.  The  incapacity 
of  dissenters  extended  not  only  to  government  em- 
ployments, but  to  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other  char- 
tered companies.  When  the  Pretender  had  marched 
to  the  very  centre  of  England,  the  dissenters  had 

'  '  To  the  mind  of  Pitt  the  wholo  sjatem  of  ponal  laws  waBntlecly 
nbhorrent.'— Zoirf  SHaihtfia  Life,  ii.  276. 

"  See  Tomlbo'a  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  256  ;  Lord  Stanhope's  Lifa  of  Pitt, 
i.  337  ;  Life  of  Bishop  Wntison,  written  by  himself,  i.  2B1. 

■  Ayes,  98  ;  Nobs,  176.     P4rl.  Hiat.,  iiri,  780-832. 
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taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  king's  government : 
but  instead  of  earning  rewards  for  their  loyalty,  they 
were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  from  penalties, 
under  the  Act  of  Grace, — intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  rebels. 

Jlr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  all  his  ability. 
Men  were  to  be  tried,  he  said,  not  by  their  opinions, 
but  by  their  actions.  Yet  the  dissenters  were  dis- 
countenanced by  the  state, ^not  for  their  actions, 
which  were  good  and  loyal,  but  for  their  religious 
opinions,  of  which  the  state  disapproved.  No  one 
could  impute  to  them  opinions  or  conduct  dangerous 
to  the  state  -,  and  Parliament  had  practically  ad- 
mitted the  injustice  of  the  disqualifying  laws,  by 
passing  annual  acts  of  indemnity.  To  one  remark- 
able observation,  later  times  have  given  imexpeeted 
significance.  He  said :  '  It  would  perhaps  be  con- 
tended that  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  might  enable  the  diasenters  to  obtain  a  majo- 
rity. This  he  scarcely  thought  probable  :  but  it 
appeared  fully  sufficient  to  answer,  that  if  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  England  should  ever  be  for  the 
abolition  of  the  established  church,  in  such  a  case 
the  abolition  ought  immediately  to  follow.' ' 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion  in  a  temperate 
speech.  '  Allowing  that  there  is  no  natural  right 
to  interfere  with  religious  opinions,'  he  contended 
that  'when  they  are  such  as  may  produce  a  civil 
inconvenience,  the  government  has  a  right  to  guard 

If  tho  diBsenterg  from  tho  estaliliahment  become  a  majority  of 
the  people,  the  eataTilUhineiit  itself  ought  to  bn  altored  or  qualified.' 
— iWejfs  Moral  and  Folitical  Philoaopliy,  book  ri.  ch.  x. 
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against  the  probability  of  the  civil  inconvenience 
being  produced.'  He  admitted  the  impioved  intelli- 
gence and  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  opinions 
had  fonnerly  been  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  and  did 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  dissenters:  while  he 
justified  the  maintenance  of  disqualifying  laws,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  in  the  interest'i  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  motion  was  lost  by  the  small 
majority  of  twenty.' 

Encouraged  by  so  near  an  approach  to  success,  the 
corpornMon  dissenters  continued  to  press  their  claims  ; 
Acta.  and  at  their  earnest  solicitation,  Mr.  Fox 

^lo".  himself  undertook  to  advocate  their  cause. 
1790.  '  In  March  1790,  he  moved  the  consideration 
of  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  He  referred  to  the  distinguished 
loyalty  of  the  dissenters,  in  1715  and  1745,  when 
the  high  church  party,  who  now  opposed  their 
claims,  had  been  'hostile  to  the  reigning  family, 
and  active  in  exciting  tumults,  insurrections,  and 
rebellions.'  He  urged  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws, 
with  a  view  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  dissenters 
against  the  church ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  affirm 

Lthat  '  if  this  barrier  of  partition  were  removed,  the 
very  name  of  dissenter  would  be  no  more.' 
Mr.  Pitt's  resistance  to  concession  was  now  more 
decided  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Again  he 
maintained  the  distinction  between  religious  tolera- 
tion and  the  defensive  policy  of  excluding  from 
office  those  who  were  likely  to  prejudice  the  esta- 
'  AjM.  102;  Noes,  123.  Pari.  Hist,,  uviii.  1-41.  Ses  Tomline's 
Xifrirf  KU,  iii.  18.  , 
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blisied  chui-cli.  No  one  had  a  right  to  demand 
public  offices,  which  were  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  and  which  might 
properly  be  withheld  from  persons  opposed  to  the 
constitution.  The  establiahmeDt  would  be  endan- 
fjered  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  as  dissenters, 
honestly  disapproving  of  the  chiu-ch,  would  uae  all 
legal  means  for  its  subversiou. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  apeeeh  of 
singular  force.  If  the  teat  laws  were  to  be  main- 
tained, be  said,  as  part  of  a  defensive  policy,  in 
deference  to  the  fears  of  the  church,  the  same  fears 
might  justify  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  from  Par- 
liament,— their  disqualification  to  vote  at  elections, 
- — their  right  to  possess  property,  or  even  their 
residence  within  the  realna.  If  political  fears  were 
to  be  the  measure  of  justice  and  public  policy,  what 
extremities  might  not  be  justified  ? 

Mr.  Burke,  who  on  previous  occasions  had  ab-  , 
eented  himself  from  the  House  when  this  question 
was  discussed,  and  who  even  now  confessed  '  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  altogether '  on 
the  subject,  spoke  with  characteristic  warmth  against 
the  motion.  His  main  arguments  were  founded 
upon  the  hostility  of  the  dissenters  to  the  established 
(ihurch,  of  which  he  adduced  evidence  from  the 
-writings  of  Dr..  Priestley  and  Dr.  Price,  and  from 
two  nonconformist  catecliisms.  If  such  men  had 
the  power,  they  undoubtedly  had  the  will  to  over- 
throw the  church  of  England,  as  the  church  of 
France  had  just  been  overthrown.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
reply,  deplored  the  opposition  of  Mi.  Buike,'^VvA\ 
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he  referred  to  its  true  cause, — a  liorror  of  tbe 
French  Eevolution, — which  was  no  less  fatal  to  the 
rlaima  of  dissenters,  than  to  the  general  progress  of 
a  liheral  policy.  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  which,  in  the 
previous  year,  had  heen  lost  by  a  narrow  majority, 
was  now  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nearly  three  to 
one.' 

The  further  discussion  of  the  test  laws  was  not 
CBthoiin  resumed  for  nearly  forty  years :  but  other 
1J91.  '  questions  affecting  religious  liberty  were 
not  overlooked.  In  1791,  Mr.  Mitford  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of '  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,' 
—or  Roman  Catholics  who  protested  against  the 
pope's  temporal  authority,  and  his  right  to  excom- 
municate kings  and  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance, — as  well  as  the  right  alleged  to  be 
assumed  by  Roman  Catholics,  of  not  keeping  faith 
with  heretics.  It  was  proposed  to  relieve  such 
persons  from  the  penal  statutes,  upon  their  taking 
an  oath  to  this  effect.  The  proposal  was  approved 
by  all  but  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  accepting  the  measure, 
contended  that  the  relief  should  be  extended  gene- 
rally to  Roman  Catholics.  Blr.  Pitt  also  avowed  his 
wish  that  many  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
Catholics  should  be  repealed.' 

■  294  to  103.  ParLHi9t.,xxTiii.38Mo2;LordSidinouth'eLire, 
i.  73;  TonJine'a  Life  of  Pitt,  iiL  99  ;  Foi'b  Mapi.,  ii.  361,362.  The 
subject  gave  rise,  at  this  time,  tc  macb  wnttea  coDtrovecB^.  Tracts 
bj  Bishops  Sherlock  and  Hoadlsj  were  republished.  One  of  Iho 
best  pamphlBts  on  the  side  of  the  disaentarB  was  'TheHighM  of 
Prolestant  Disseatera,  bj  u  Lajman,  1739.'  The  Bishop  of  Oifoni, 
itiiting  to  Mr.  Peel  in  1828,  speaks  of  fourteen  Tolumes  on  the  sub- 
ject, writlflu  in  1789  and  1790.— PceTs  Mem.,  i.  66. 

"  PnrL  Hist.,  iiviii.  1282,  1364  ;  TomliuB'a  Lite  of  Pitt,  iii.  219  ; 
ioni  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  100. 
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The  bill  was  open  to  grave  objections.  It  imputed 
to  the  Catholics  as  u  body,  opinions  repudiated  bj 
the  moat  enlightened  professors  of  their  faith.  Mr. 
Pitt  received  an  explicit  assurance  from  several 
foreign  universities  that  Catholics  claimed  for  the 
pope  no  civil  jurisdiction  in  England,  nor  auy 
power  to  absolve  British  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  that  there  was  no  tenet  by  which  they 
were  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics.' 
Again,  this  proposed  oath  required  Catholics  to  re- 
nounce doctrines  in  no  sense  affecting  the  state. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  these  objections  were  forcibly 
urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  episcopal  bench,  the  latter  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  measure  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive 
character,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Fox.  An 
oath  was  framed,  not  obnoxious  to  the  general  body 
of  Catholics,  the  taking  of  which  secured  them  com- 
plete freedom  of  worship  and  education ;  exempted 
their  property  from  invidious  regulations ;  opened 
to  them  the  practice  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  restored  to  peers  their  ancient  privilege  of 
intercourse  with  the  king,^ 

In  the  debates  upon  the  Test  Act,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  law,  as  affecting  members  of  the  rmiArt 
church  of  Scotland,  had  often  been  alluded  I'si. 
to;  and  in  1791,  a  petition  was  jweaented  from  the 

'  Sen  his  queetinns  and  the  Hnswers,  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i,  199,  App. 
No.  91 ;  Buller'a  Hiat.  Mem.,  ir.  10. 

s  PbtI.  Hist.,  xik.  113-115,  684;  31  Om.  lU.  e.  32 ;  Bntlra'a 
iris!.  Mem,,  iv.  44,  62;  Quarterly  Eev.,  Oct.  1852,  p.  55o. 
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General  Assembly,  praying  for  relief.  On  the  lOfch 
April  istb,  "'^  ^Mayj  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  moved  for  a  com- 
''"'■  mittee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  subject. 

To  treat  the  member  of  an  established  church  as  a 
dissenter,  was  an  anomaly  too  monstrous  to  be  de- 
fended. Mr.  Dundas  admitted  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  office,  he  had  communicated 
with  the  church  of  England, — a  ceremony  to  wbicli 
members  of  his  church  had  no  objection.  It  would 
have  been  whimsical  indeed  to  contend  that  the 
Scotch  were  excluded  from  office  by  any  law,  as 
their  undue  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  state  had 
been  a  popular  subject  of  complaint  and  satire  :  but 
whether  they  enjoyed  office  by  receiving  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  a  church  of  which  they  were  not 
members,  or  by  the  operation  of  acts  of  indemnity, 
their  position  was  equally  anomalous.  But  as  their 
case  fonned  part  of  the  general  law  affecting  dis- 
senters, which  Parliament  was  in  no  humour  to 
entertain,  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.' 

In  1792,  Scotch  Episcopalians  were  relieved  from 
nostrainfa  restraints  which  had  been  provoked  by  the 
Bpisco-  disaffection  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in 
repeaica.  the  leigns  of  Anne  and  George  II.  As 
they  no  longer  professed  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts, 
or  refused  to  pray  for  the  reigning  king,  there  was 
no  pretext  for  these  invidious  laws ;  and  they  were 
repealed  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties.* 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Fox,  despairing,  for  the 
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preaent,  of  any   relaxation   of  the   test   laws,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  repeal  of  certain  ivaai 
penal  statutes  affecting  religious  opinions,  twpoctinB 
His  bill  proposed  to  repeal  several  Acts  of  Dpiniim* 

this  nature ; '  but  his  main  object  was  to  fans). 

^  Mbj  11th, 

exempt  the  Unitarians,  who  had  petitioned  1^*2. 
for  relief,  from  the  penalties  specially  affecting  their 
particular  persuasion.  They  did  not  pray  for  civil 
enfranchisement,  but  simply  for  religious  freedom. 
In  deprecating  the  prejudices  escited  against  this 
sect,  he  said,  'Dr.  South  had  traced  their  pedigree 
firom  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the  devil  himself. 
These  descendants  of  the  devil  were  his  clients.'  He 
attributed  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham,  and  the 
attack  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  to  religious  bigotry  and 
persecution ;  and  claimed  for  this  unpopular  sect, 
at  least  the  same  toleration  as  other  dissenting 
bodies.  Mr.  Burke,  in  opposing  the  motion,  mado 
a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Unitarians.  They  were 
hostile  to  the  church,  he  said,  and  had  combined  to 
effect  its  ruin :  they  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Paine ;  and  approved  of  the  revolutionary  excesses 
of  the  French  Jacobins.  The  Unitarians  were  boldly 
defended  by  Mr.  William  Smith, — a  constant  advo- 
cate of  religious  liberty,  who,  growing  old  and 
honoured  in  that  cause,  lived  to  be  the  Father  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Qlr.  Pitt  declared  his  re- 
probation of  the  Unitarians,  and  opposed  the  motion, 
which  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.^     Mr. 

'  Viz.  9  &  1 0  Will.  III.  c.  32  (for  supprsBBing  blasphemy  and  pro- 
feneneas);  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  1  ;  1  Mary,  c.  3  ;  13  Elin.  c.  2. 

=  Ajes,  63  ;  Noes,  H2.  Pari.  Hiet,,  iiii.  1373 ;  Tomluie'Blil'ii 
ofPitt,  iu.  317. 
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Pitt  aDd  other  statesmen,  in  withholdiog  civil  rights 
from  dissenters,  had  been  careful  to  admit  tLeir 
title  to  religious  freedom:  but  this  vote  uiiec[uivo- 
cally  declared  that  doctrines  and  opinions  might 
justly  be  punished  as  an  offence. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  distractions  of  Ireland, 
Catholic  *^<1  *  formidable  combination  of  the 
Sitad,  Catholic  body,  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  government  the  wrongs  of  Iriah 
Catholics.  The  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  were 
denied  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Their  public  wor- 
ship was  still  proscribed  :  their  property,  their  social 
jind  domestic  relations,  jind  their  civil  liberties  were 
under  interdict :  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
civil  and  military,  and  even  from  the  professions  of 
law  and  medicine.'  Already  the  penal  code  affecting 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  had  been  partially  re- 
laxed : '  but  they  still  laboured  under  all  the  civil 
disqualifications  which  the  jealousy  of  ages  had  im- 
posed. Mr.  Pitt  not  only  condemned  the  injustice 
of  such  disabilities :  bub  hoped  by  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, to  heal  some  of  the  unhappy  feuds  by 
which  society  was  divided.  Ireland  could  no  longer 
be  safely  governed  upon  the  exclusive  principles  of 
Protestant  ascendency.  Its  people  must  not  claim 
in  vain  the  franchises  of  British  subjects.  And  ac- 
cordingly in  1792,  some  of  the  most  galling  dis- 

^man  restrictionB  luid  been  Added  c 


8  reign.  ButlerH 
Hist.  Mom,,  iii.  3fi7,  ct  m?. ;  4fi7-477.  JS* ;  O'Conor's  Hist,  of  (ha 
IriHh  CathoUcs;  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  i.  2K9  ;  Golilwin  Smith's 
Irish  Hist.,  &c.,  124. 

%Viz.inl774.  1778,  anil  1782;  13  &H  Geo.  IILe.  33;  17  &  18 
Geo.  m.  c.  49 ;  22  Geo.  HI.  c.  24  (Irish) ;  Pamo'J'B  Hist,  of  the 
Tenul  Lava,  H4,  &p. ;  Bailee's  Hist,  Mem.,  iii.  488. 
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abilities  were  removed  by  the  Irisb  Paiiiament. 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  legal  profession  od 
tjiking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  allowed  to  becorae 
nlerks  to  attorneys.  Eestrictions  on  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  on  their  interman-iages  with 
Protestants,  were  also  removed.' 

In  the  nest  year  more  important  privileges  were 
conceded.      All    remaining    restraints    on  cathoun 
Catholic  worship  and  education,  .tnd  the  ^tand. 
disposition    of   property,   were    removed.  ''**■ 
Catholics  were    admitted    to  vote  at  elections,  on 
taMng  the  oaths  of  allegiaDce  and  abjimition :  to  all 
but  the  higher  civil  and  military  oiBcee,  and  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  Dublin  University.     In 
the  law  they  could  not  rise  to  the   rank  of  king's 
counsel :    nor    in    the  army  beyond    the   rank    of 
colonel :    nor   in   their   own   counties,  could   they 
fispire  to  the  ofBces  of  sheriff  and  sub-sheriff:  *  their 
highest  ambition  was   still   curbed ;   but  they  re- 
ceived a  wide  enfranchisement,  beyond  their  former 
hopes. 

In  this  year  tardy  ]u=!tice  was  also  rendered  to  the 
Soman  Catholics  of  Scotland.     All  excite-  cgti,f,uc 
ment    upon    the    subject    liaving  passed  ^tfma 
away,   a  bill  was  brought  m  and  passed  ^'''^" 
without  opposition,  to  relieve  them,  like  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  from  many  grievous  penalties  to  which 
they  were  exposed.     In  proposing  the  measure,  the 

'  32  Geo.  III.  c.  21  (Irish) ;  Debalea  (Irelnnd),  iji.  39,  ic.  ■  Life 
of  Grattiin.  ii.  53. 

>  33  Geo.  m.  c.  31  (Iriat) ;  DelrateB  of  Iriah  Parliament,  xiii. 
199  ;  Plnwden'a  Kiat.,  ii.  421 ;  Adolphn*^  Hiat.,  vi.  249-2f)6  \  Lotil 
Stanhopo's  lifa  of  Pitt,  ii.  ill ;  Butler's  Hist.  Mem.,  \v.  61  ■,  "Uta  qI 
Grattan,  iv.  87 ;  ParneU'a  'Shit,  of  tho  PpnalLjiwa,  \W.. 
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lord  advocate  stated  tliat  the  obnoxious  statutes 
were  not  so  obsolete  as  might  be  expected.  At  that 
vary  time  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  stripped  of  his  estate, — which  had  been 
in  his  femily  for  at  least  a  eentuiy  and  a  half, — by 
a  relation  having  no  other  claim  to  it,  than  that 
which  ho  derived,  as  a  Protestant,  from  tie  cruel 
provisions  of  the  law.' 

The  Quakers  next  appealed  to  Parliament  for  re- 
QoBkera.  lief.  In  1796,  they  presented  a  petition 
179B.  '  describing  their  sufferings  on  accoimt  of 
religious  scruples ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair  brought 
in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes  from 
members  of  that  sect,  without  subjecting  them  to 
imprisonment ;  and  to  allow  them  to  be  examined 
upon  affirmation  in  criminal  cases.  The  remedy 
proposed  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  had  already  been 
provided  by  statute,  in  demands  not  exceeding  lOi.  ;^ 
and  the  sole  object  of  this  part  of  the  bill  was  to  en- 
sure the  recovery  of  all  tithes  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Quakers  themselves,  to  which  they 
had  so  strong  a  religious  scruple,  that  they  preferred 
perpetual  imprisonment.  At  that  very  time,  seven 
of  their  brethren  were  Lying  in  the  gaol  at  York, 
without  aay  prospect  of  relief.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  upon 
the  representation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
that  it  involved  a  question  of  right  of  very  great  im- 
poi-tanee,  which  there  was  not  then  time  to  consider.' 

'  Pftrl.  Hist.,  inc.  768  ;  33  Geo.  lU.  c,  44  ;  BnOer's  HLsL  Mem., 
iv.  103. 
'  7  &  8  "Will.  lU.  c,  34 ;  1  Geo.  I.,  Bt.  2,  c.  6 ;  ParL  HLbI.,  ii. 
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In  the  nest  session  the  bill  was  renewed,'  when  it 
encountered  the  resolute  opposition  of  Sir  Qnainn, 
William  Scott,"  'The  opinions  held  by  '^°'' 
the  Quakers,'  he  said,  '  were  of  such  a  nature  aa  to 
affect  the  civil  rights  of  property,  and  therefore  he 
considered  them  as  unworthy  of  legislative  indul- 
gence.' If  one  niau  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  payment  of  tithes  to  which  his  property 
was  legally  liable,  another  might  object  to  the  pay- 
nieDt  of  rent  as  sinful,  while  a  third  might  hold  it 
irreligious  to  pay  his  debts.  If  the  principle  of  in- 
dulgence were  ever  admitted,  '  the  sect  of  auti-tithe 
Christians  would  soon  become  the  most  numerous 
and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom.'  He  argued  that 
the  security  of  property  in  tithes  would  be  diminished 
by  the  bill,  and  that '  the  tithe-owner  would  become 
an  owner,  not  of  property,  but  of  suits.'  It  was  re- 
plied that  the  tithe-owner  would  be  enabled  by  the 
bill  to  recover  his  demands  by  summary  distress,  in- 
stead of  punishing  the  Quaker  with  useless  imprison- 
ment. The  very  remedy,  indeed,  was  provided, 
which  the  law  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  The 
bill  was  also  opposed  by  the  solicitor-general,  Sir 
John  Mitford,  who  denied  that  Quakers  entertained 
any  conscientious  scruples  at  all,  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  The  question  for  going  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  was  decided  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  speaker ;  hut  upon  a  subsequent  day,  the  bill 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixteen,' 

Such  had  been  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  state> 

'  Pari.  Hiflt.,  xixii.  1208.  =  Affccwards  Lord  BUwiel. 
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that  Roman  Catholics  and  disseoteia,  however  loyal 
cathoiks  and  patriotic,  were  not  peitnitted  to  share 
miiitte.  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  They 
could  not  be  trusted  with  arms,  lest  they  should 
turn  them  against  their  own  countrymen.  In  1797, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  endea-voured  to  redress  a  part  of 
this  wrong,  by  obtaining  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  militia.  Supported  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  succeeded  in  passing  his  bill  through  the  Coni- 
mons.  In  the  Lords,  however,  it  was  opposed  by 
Bishop  Horsley  and  other  peers ;  and  its  provisions 
being  extended  to  dissenters,  its  fate  was  sealed.' 

The  English  ministers  were  still  alive  to  the  im- 
\jstA  Fiti.  portance  of  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  po- 
wimMD-a  jjgy^  jjj  (.jjg  government  of  Ireland.  In 
1.06,  1795,  Lord  Fitawilliam  accepted  the  office 

of  lord-lieutenant,  in  order  \a  carry  out  such  a  po- 
licy. He  even  conceived  himself  to  have  the 
authority  of  the  cabinet  to  favour  au  extensive  en- 
franchisement of  Catholics  :  but  having  committed 
himself  too  deeply  to  that  party,  he  was  recalled.* 
There  were,  indeed,  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
reconciling  an  extended  toleration  to  Catholics, 
with  Protestant  ascendency  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  the  union  of  Catholic  Ireland  with  Protestant 
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Wilberfotca'fl  Life,  ii.  222.  The  debates  are  not  to  be  found  in 
tJiB  Parliamentaiy  History.  'No  power  ill  Europe,  but  jourselTeB, 
lias  ever  tboufiht,  for  these  hnndted  yeara  past,  of  asking  whether  a 
bayonet  is  Catholic,  or  Preshyterian,  or  Lutheran  ;  but  whether  it  is 
sharp  and  well-tempered,' — iWer  Hymle^e  Letters;  'Sydney  Smith's 

..,  iDiT.  672,  &c  ;  Plowdea's  Eiet,  ii.  467  ;  Butler's 
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Great  Britain,  introduced  new  considerations  of 
state  policy.  To  admit  Catholics  to  the  puiDnwiu. 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  J^JI^iJin 
be  a  concession  full  of  popularity  to  the  caiSoUo 
jieople  of  Ireland,  while  their  admission  to  ^'*'^"°°- 
a  legislature  comprising  an  overwhelming  Protestant 
majority,  would  be  free  from  danger  to  the  esta- 
bllBbed  church,  or  to  the  Protestant  character  of 
Parbament.  In  such  a  union  of  the  two  countries, 
the  two  nations  would  also  be  embraced.  In  the 
discussions  relating  to  the  Union,  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  as  one  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences, was  frequently  alluded  to.  Mr.  Canning 
argued  that  the  Union  '  would  satisfy  the  j^n.^anj^ 
friends  of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  with-  ^'^■ 
out  passing  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  without 
maintaining  those  which  are  yet  in  force.''  JM.3l8^ 
And  Mr.  Pitt  said:  'No  man  can  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  while  Ireland  remains  a 
separate  kingdom,  full  concessions  could  be  made  to 
the  CathoUcs,  without  endangering  the  state,  and 
shaking  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to  its  centre.' 
.  .  ■  .  But '  when  the  conduct  of  the  Cathobcd 
shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the  government 
to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  privileges 
gi-anted  to  those  of  the  established  religion,  and 
when  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be  favourable  to 
such  a  measure,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  question 
may  be  agitated  in  a  united  Imperial  Parliament, 
with  much  greater  safety  than  it  could  be  in  a 

'  ParL  Hiat,  jniv.  230 ;  Lord  Kolland'a  Mem.,  i.  IBY. 
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separate  legislature.''  He  also  binted  at  the  expe- 
diency of  proposing  some  mode  of  relieving  the 
poorer  classes  from  the  pressure  of  tithes,  and  for 
making  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  without 
affecting  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
In  securing  the  support  of  different  parties  in 
The  Irish  Ireland  to  the  Union,  the  question  of  Ca- 
M^tiie""  tholic  disabilities  was  one  of  great  delicacy, 
oihoiici  Distinctpromise3,which  might  have  secured 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Catholics,  would  have 
alienated  the  Protestants, — by  far  the  most  power- 
ful party,— and  endangered  the  sncceas  of  the  whole 
measure.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  hazard  of 
the  Catholics  being  gained  over  to  oppose  the  Union, 
by  expectations  of  rehef  from  the  Irish  Parliament.* 
Lord  Comwallis,  alive  to  these  difBculties,  appears  to 
have  met  them  with  consummate  address.  Careful 
not  to  commit  himself  or  the  government  to  any 
specific  engagements,  he  succeeded  in  encouraging 
the  hopes  of  the  CathoHcs,  without  alarming  the 
Protestant  party.*     The  sentiments  of  the  govern- 


iato  tbe  miad  of  the  latter  tlut  there  could  be  &Djfnrth<ir  relaiatioti 
of  tbe  Uws  ngniast  Fupists  :  "but  from  that  time  he  had  heen  cod- 
TiQCfid  that  Bverjthing  Dweeeary  foe  them  might  be  gTsnled  without 
the  Blighteat  daJiger  to  tha  ProtestaEt  intereist.' — Abatract  of  Lnril 
Gcenvillfi'B  Letter  to  the  Principul  of  Bmzenoso,  1810.— Zoni  Col- 
cheaier't  Diara,  ii.  224. 

'  Cornwalhs  Corr.,  iii.  51. 

'  Jan.  2Dd,  1789,  he  writes :  '  I  shall  enJeavour  to  givo  them  (tlio 
Calholicfi)  the  most  faTOurablo  imprcasione  without  holding  out  li 
them  hopes  of  nnj  relaialion  on  tliB  purt  of  government,  and  shall 
leave  no  effort  antiied  to  prevent  an  oppositiun  tu  the  Uuion .  lieiiis 
made  the  nieasuro  of  that  party.'— Curr.,  iii,  20. 
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ment  were  known  to  be  generally  favom-ahle  to 
meaaures  of  relief :  but  Mi-.  Pitt  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  king  to  offer  any  concessions  wbatever;'  nor 
Lad  be  bimBelf  determined  upon  the  measurea  which 
it  would  be  advisable  to  propose.^  He  was,  there- 
fore, able  to  deny  that  be  had  given  any  pledge 
upon  the  subject,  or  that  the  Catholics  conceived 
themselves  to  have  received  any  such  pledge  :^  but 
he  admitted  that  they  bad  formed  strong  especta- 


Aud again,  Jon.  28th,  1798:  'I  moch  doubt  the  palic;  of  at  pre- 
sent holding;  out  to  them  aaj  decided  expectations  :  it  might  weaken 
DH  irith  the  Protestants,  and  might  not  Btrengthen  usvtthtbeCatho- 
licB,  whilst  they  look  to  carrytheir  question  anconaecl^  with  Union.' 
—CoTT.,  iii,  66.    See  also  md.,  63,  HB,  327,  344,  347. 

'  June  nth,  1798.  Ihe  king  writestoMr.  Pitt:  'Lord  Comwallis 
ronst  dearly  understand  that  no  indulgence  can  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics  farther  than  has  be^n,  I  am  afraid  unadvisedly,  done  in 
former  Bessione,  and  that  he  must  bj  a  steady  conduct  effect  infntoTB 
the  BnioD  of  that  kingdom  with  this.— iord  Siaakop/i  L'fa  of  Pitt, 
iii.  App.  ivi. 

Aaain,  Jan.  34th,  1790,  haying  seep  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Castle- 
rea^  'an  idea  of  an  established  stipend  by  the  authority  of  govem- 
meot  for  the  Catholic  dei^-  of  Ireland,'  he  wrote :  '  I  am  certain 
any  enconragement  to  such  an  idea  must  giTa  real  offence  to  the 
established  church  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  true  friends  of  onr 
constitution ;  for  it  is  certainly  creating  a  second  church  estalilish- 
Eient,  which  could  not  but  be  highly  injurious.' — IIM.,  iriii. 

•  Mr.PittwrotetoLordComwailie,  Nov.  17th,  1788:  'Mr.  Elliot, 
■when  ha  brought  me  your  letter,  stated  yery  strongly  all  the  argu- 
inenta  which  he  thought  might  induce  ns  \t>  admit  the  Catholics  to 
Parliament  and  office,  but  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfy  me  of  the 
practicability  of  snch  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propriety  of 
attempting  it.  With  respect  to  a  proTisioii  for  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  Boms  arrangement  respocciag  tithes,  I  am  happy  to  flad  bq 
auiform  opinion  in  favour  of  tha  proposal,  among  all  the  Irish  I  have 
Been.'— Xoni  Stanlmp^t  Lift  of  Pitt,  iii.  161.  See  also  Castlereagh 
Corr.,  i.  73;LordColch''ster'BMem.,i.  260,  511. 

'  Lord  Camden  told  me  that  being  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  govern- 
ment in  1800,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  matured  an^  plan 
for  giving  what  is  called  emancipation  to  the  Koman  Catholics.' — 
Lord  Cokiesler'a  Diary,  iii.  326. 

'  March  26th,  1301;  Pari  Hist.,  ixiv.  1124;  and  sue  Gotu-flaWia 
Core.,  iii.  343-350. 
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tiona  of  remedial  measures  after  the  Union, — of 
which  indeed  there  ia  ahnndant  testimony.' 

These  expectations  JVTr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
Concci-  were  prepared  to  satisfy.  When  the  Union 
CMhoum  t^'i  been  accomplished,  they  agreed  that 
aftertho"      *^^  altered  relations  of  the  two  countries 

""'  would  allow  them  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
Catholics,  without  any  danger  to  the  established 
church.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Catholics  might 
now  be  safely  admitted  to  office,  and  to  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  Parliament ;  and  that  dissenters  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  relieved  from  civil  disabilities. 
It  was  also  designed  to  attach  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
the  state,  by  making  them  dependent  upon  public 
funds  for  a  part  of  their  provision,  and  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  superintendence.*  It  was  a 
measure  of  high  and  prescient  statesmanship, — 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  great  minister  who  had 
achieved  the  Union. 

But  toleration,  which  had  formerly  been  resisted 
conc»-  by  Parliament  and  the  people,  now  encoun- 
forbidaoa  tered  the  invincible  opposition  of  the  king, 
BOB.  who  refused  his  assent  to  fui'ther  measures 

of  concession,  as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations 
of  his  coronation  oath.  To  his  nnfounded  scruples 
were  sacrificed  the  rights  of  nailliona,  and  the  peace 

'  Lord  LlrerpooVs  lUem.,  128;  Caetlertagh  Corr.,  iv.  11, 13,  31; 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  2B3,  28I~2BS,  &e.,  App.,  xxiiL  <t 
eeq. ;  Lord  MalmeabiuyB  Cott.,  iv.  1,  tt  seg. ;  Cornwnllia'  CotT.,  ii. 
438 ;  Butler's  Hiat-Mem.,  iv.  70;  sea  also  Edint.  Rer.,  Jan.  1868. 

'  Mr.  Pitfa  Letter  to  the  King,  Jan.  Hist,  ISdl  ;Lord  Sidmouth's 
life,  i.  289 ;  Lord  Cornwollia's  Corr.,  ijl.  A25,  33S,  344  ;  Court  an<\ 
Cfttinets  of  Geo.  HI,  iii.  129.  The  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  hml 
coDwntad  to  allow  the  crown  a  veto  on  I'    "  ■     -■  t,  ..    - 

Mist.  Mem.,  ir.  112-134. 
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of  Ireland.  The  measure  was  arrested  at  its  incep- 
tion. The  minister  fell;  and  in  deference  to  the 
king's  feelings,  was  constrained  to  renounce  his  own 
wise  and  liberal  policy.' 

But  the  question  of  Catholic  disabilities,  in  con- 
nection with  the  government  of  Ireland,  (Mtia>i 
was  too  momentous  to  be  set  at  rest  by  ofirBiand, 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  iing,  and  the  respectful 
forbearance  of  statesmen.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
the  savage  hatred  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  had 
aggravated  the  dangers  of  that  critical  period.  Nor 
were  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  ^vemment 
overcome  by  the  Union.  The  abortive  rebellion  of 
Robert  Emmett,  in  1803,  again  exposed  the  alarm- 
ing condition  of  Ireland ;  and  suggested  that  the 
social  dislocation  of  that  unhappy  country  needed  a 
more  statesmanUke  treatment  than  that  of  Protestant 
ascendency  and  irritating  disabilities.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  the  general  question  was  in  ^^ 
abeyance,  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  ^^|,n^ 
dlenced  by  the  king ;  and  Mr.  Addington's  ^'*5'"«- 
administration  was  avowedly  anti-Catholic.  Yet  in 
1803,  Catholics  obtained  a  further  instalment  of 
relief, — being  exempted  from  certain  penalties  and 
disabilities,  on  taking  the  oath  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1791.° 

In  1804,  a  serious  agitation  for   Catholic  relief 
commenced  in   Ireland :  but  as  yet  the  -^^  -^^^^ 
cause   was  without   hope.     On  Mr.  Pitt's  ^*'^-°- 
restoration  to  power,  he  waa  still  restrained  by  his 
engagement  to  the  king,  from  proposing  any  measure 
1,  Vol,  I.  92-97.  '  W<5wi,ni.t,^ft. 
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for  the  relief  of  Catholics  himself;  and  was  even 
obliged  to  resist  their  claims  when  advocated  by 
rathoiio  others.'  In  1S05,  the  discussion  of  the 
mmS°'  general  question  was  resumed  in  Parliament 
■iitA.  1805.  ijy  Lqj.(J  Grenville,  who  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Eomaii  Catholics  of  Ireland,  recounting 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  stitl  suffered.* 

On  the  loth  May,  his  lordship  moved  for  a  com- 
i^Gren.  mittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  this 
motion,         petition.  ^  He  urG-cd  that  three-fourths  of 

Hay  lOtt),       ^  ° 

ISM.  the  people  of  Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics, 

whose  existence  the  state  could  not  ignore.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  they  had  been  excluded  fram 
civil  privileges,  not  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
for  their  political  adhesion  to  the  exiled  sovereign. 
In  the  present  reign  they  had  received  toleration  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  power  to  acquire  land, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  iranchlse,  and  the 
right  to  fill  many  offices  from  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  excluded.  Whatever  objections  might 
have  existed  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  had  been  removed  by  the 
Union ;  as  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom there  was  a  vast  preponderance  of  Protesta.ntB. 
This  argument  had  been  used  by  those  who  had  pro- 
moted the  Union.  It  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  now,  for  the  iirst  time 
since  the  Union,  that  body  had  appealed  to  Parlia- 
ment. His  lordship  dwelt  upon  their  loyalty,  as 
frequently  declared  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  exonc- 
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tated  them  from  piirticipatioti,  aa  a  body,  in  the 
Eebellion,  combated  the  prejudice  raised  against 
them  OH  account  of  the  recent  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  pope,  and  illustrated  the  feelings  which 
their  exclusion  from  lawful  objects  of  ambition 
naturally  excited  in  their  minds.  He  desired  to 
unite  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  common  bene- 
fits and  common  interests  of  the  state. 

This  speech,  which  ably  presented  the  entire  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  opened  a  succession  of  de- 
bates, in  which  all  the  arguments  relating  to  their 
claims  were  elicited.'  As  regards  the  high  offices  of 
state,  it  was  urged  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  that  while 
the  law  excluded  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  from 
the  throne  of  his  inheritance,  it  could  scarcely  be 
allowed  that  the  councils  of  a  Protestant  king  should 
be  directed  by  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholics, 
it  was  argued,  would  not  be  fit  persons  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, so  long  as  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  merely  renounced  foreign  do- 
minion and  jurisdiction.  In  Ireland,  their  admis- 
sion would  increase  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
in  elections,  and  array  the  property  of  the  country 
on  one  side,  and  its  religion  and  numbers  on  the 
other.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  opposed  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  as  fatal  to  all  the  principles  upon 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  had  been  called  to  the 
throne.  Every  appreheneion  and  prejudice  which 
could  be  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  was  exerted  iu  this  debate. 
The  pope,  their  master,  was  the  slave  and  tool  of 

'  Hana.  Leb.,  IstSot.,  iv.  651-729, IW, 
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Napoleon.  If  entrusted  with  power,  they  woulJ 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  overthrow  the 
established  church.  Nay,  Catholic  families  would 
reclaim  their  forfeited  estates,  which  for  five  gene- 
rations had  been  in  the  possession  of  Protestants,  or 
had  since  been  repurchased  by  Catholics.  After 
two  nights'  debate,  Lord  Grenville'a  motion  was 
i;egatived  by  a  majority  of  129.' 

Mr.  Fox  also  offered  a  similar  motion  to  the  Com- 
Mr.  roi'a  naous,  founded  upon  a  petition  addressed  to 
{J^™  that  House.     The  people  whose   cause  he 

SnyT™,'  ^^s  advocating>  amounted,  he  said,  to  be- 
^^'^'  tween  a  fourth    and  a  fifth  of  the  entire 

population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  large  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-su.bjects  had  been  excluded 
from  civil  rights,  not  on  account  of  their  refigion, 
but  for  political  causes  which  no  longer  existed. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  viewed  them  as  loyal  sub- 
jects of  a  Protestant  Queen.  The  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Stuarts  had  made  the  people  distrustful 
of  the  Catholics,  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  '  it 
was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  Jacobite,  you  wished  to 
restrain.'  In  Ireland,  again,  the  restrictions  upon 
Catholics  were  political  and  not  religious.  In  the 
civil  war  which  liad  raged  there,  the  Catholics  were 
the  supporters  of  James,  and  as  Jacobites  were  dis- 
couraged and  restrained.  The  Test  Act  of  Charlea 
II.  was  passed  because  the  sovereign  himself  was 
suspected  ;  and  Catholic  officers  were  excluded,  lest 
they  should  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  subvert 
the  constitution.  There  was  no  fear,  now,  of  a 
^  Cbnfento,  48;NonsMrateiitB,  178.    Hans.  DeU,  1st  Ser.,  iv.  843. 
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Protestant  king  being  unduly  influenced  by  Catli<ilic 
ministera.  The  danger  of  admitting  Catholics  tti 
Parliament  was  chimerical.  Did  any  one  believo 
that  twenty  Catholic  menabors  would  bo  returned 
&om  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?'  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Duigenan  asserted  that  Ireland  would 
return  upwards  of  eighty  Catholic  members,  and  the 
English  boroughs  twenty  more,^ — thus  forming  a 
compact  confederacy  of  100  members,  banded  to- 
gether for  the  subversion  of  all  our  institutions  in 
church  and  state. 

He  was  answered  eloquently,  and  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  first  speech  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  general 
discussion,  however,  was  not  distinguished,  on  either 
aide,  by  much  novelty. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  serves  as  a  land-majk,  de- 
noting the  position  of  the  question  at  that  time. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  be  retained  his  opinion, 
formed  at  the  time  of  tbe  Union,  that  Catholics 
might  be  admitted  to  the  Tinited Parliament,  'under 
proper  guards  and  conditions,'  without '  any  danger 
to  the  established  church  or  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution." But  the  circumstances  which  had  then 
prevented  him  from  proposing  such  a  measure  '  had 
made  so  deep,  ho  lasting  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  so  long  as  those  circumstances  continued 
to  operate,  he  should  feel  it  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  not  only  not  to  bring  forward,  but  not  in  any 
inanner  to  be  a  party  in  bringing  forward,  or  in 
agitating  this  question.'  At  the  same  time,  he  de- 
'  HaoB.  E*b,  1st  Scr..  iv.  83'1-S34. 
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precated  ita  agitation  by  others,  under  circumstances 
most  imfavourable  to  its  sottlemcnt.  Such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  generally  repugnant  to  members  of 
the  established  churcli, — to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
middle  classes,  both  in  England  and  Ire]and,^a8- 
Buredly  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  just  de- 
clared its  opinion ;'  and,  as  he  believed,  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  To  urge  forward 
a  measure,  in  opposition  to  obstacles  so  insuperable, 
could  not  advance  the  cause ;  while  it  encouraged 
delusive  hopes,  and  fostered  religious  and  political 
animosities,^ 

Mr.  Windham  denied  that  the  general  sentiment 
was  against  such  a  measure  ;  and  scouted  the  advice 
that  it  should  be  postponed  until  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  in  its  favour.  '  If  no  measure,'  he  said, 
'is  ever  to  pass  in  Parliament  which  has  not  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  country  in  its  favour,  preju- 
dice and  passion  may  for  ever  triumph  over  reason 
and  sound  policy.'  After  a  masterly  reply  by  Mr. 
Fox,  which  closed  a  debate  of  two  nights,  the 
House  proceeded  to  a  division,  when  his  motion 
was  lost  by  a  decisive  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve.^ 

The  present  temper  of  Parliament  was  obviously 

unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  cause.":^The 
^  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  however,  were  again 

raised  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 

'  The  debate  had  been  Bdjonrnpd  till  tlie  day  after  the  decision  in 
theLorda. 

•^  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Ser„  iv.  1((13. 

»  Ajee,  12*  ;  Noes.  336.  Hana.  Deb,,  let  Ser.,  iv.  1 060 ;  GratUn'a 
late,  r.  2S3-264. 


formation  of  the    Whig    Ministry  of    1806.      The 


cabinet  compr 


other  statesmen  who  had  advocated  Catholic  relief 


in  1801,  and 


sed    Lord    Grenville,  Mr,  Fox,    and 


the  recent  debates  of  1805;  and 


the  Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  fail  to  press  upon 
them  the  justice  of  renewing  the  considoratiou  of 
their  claims.  This  pressure  was  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  ministers.  After  the  events  of  1801,  they 
needed  no  warning  of  the  difficulty  of  their  position, 
which  otherwise  was  far  from  secure.  No  measure 
ory  to  the  Catholics  could  be  submitted  to 
the  king  ;  and  the  hare  mention  of  the  subject  was 
not  without  danger.  They  were  too  conscious  not 
only  of  His  Majesty's  inflexible  opinions,  but  of  his 
repuignance  to  themselves,  Mr.  Fox  perceived  so 
clearly  the  impossibility  of  approaching  the  king, 
that  he  persuaded  the  Catholic  leaders  to  forbear 
their  claims  for  the  present.  They  had  recently 
been  rejected,  by  large  majorities,  in  both  Houses ; 
and  to  repeat  them  now,  would  merely  embarrass 
their  friends,  and  offer  another  easy  triumph  to  their 
enemies.'  But  it  is  hard  for  the  victims  of  wrong 
to  appreciate  the  difBculties  of  statesmen  ;  and  the 
Catholics  murmured  at  the  apparent  desertion  of 
their  friends.  For  a  time  they  were^pacified  by  the 
liberal  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
Ireland :  but  after  Mr,  Fox's  death,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  in  1806,  they  again  became 
impatient.* 

'  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  li.  438  ;  Ann.  Keg.,  1806,  p.  26;  lord 
Holland's  Mem.  of  thti  Whig  Parlj,  i.  21S,  et  leq. ;  Butler's  Hist, 
Mem.,  iv.  1B4-187. 

•  BotlBi''B  Hist.  Mem.,  iv.  ]  SB ;  Orattan'B  Life,  \.  MVTO&,  ^'i^. 
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At  length  Lord  Grenville,  hoping  to  avert  fuither 
pressure  on  the  general  question,  resolved  to  redress 
Annj  nnd  a  grievance  which  pressed  heavily  in  time 
Bill,  18117,  of  war,  not  upon  Catholics  only,  but  upon 
the  public  service.  By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793, 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold  any  commission  in  the 
army  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel :  but 
were  excluded  from  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
commander-in-chief,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  general  of  the  staff.  As  this  Act  had  not  been 
extended  to  Great  Britain,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the 
king's  service,  on  leaving  Ireland,  became  hable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  English  laws.  To  remove  this 
obvious  anomaly,  the  government  at  first  proposed 
to  assimilate  the  laws  of  both  countries,  by  two 
clauses  iu  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  to  this  proposal  tlie 
king  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  On  further  con- 
sideration, however,  this  simple  provision  appeared 
inadequate.  The  Irish  Act  apphed  to  Catholics 
only,  as  dissenters  had  been  admitted,  by  a  previous 
Act,  to  servo  in  civil  and  military  offices ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  the  army,  as  Ireland  had  no  nai'y.  The 
exceptions  in  the  Irish  Act  were  considered  mmeces- 
sary;  and  it  was  further  thought  just  to  grant  in- 
dulgence to  soldiers  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
As  thoije  questions  arose,  from  time  to  time,  minis- 
ters communicated  to  the  king  their  correspondence 
witli  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  explained  the  vari- 
ations of  their  proposed  measure  from  that  of  the 
Irish  Act,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
recommended.  Throughout  these  communications 
His  Majesty  did  not  conceal  his  general  dislike  and 
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disapprobation  of  the  measure  :  but  was  understood 
to  give  his  reluctant  assent  to  its  introduotion  as  a 
separate  bill.' 

In  this  form  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Howick.  He  explained  that  when  the  bui  bmuKut 
Irish  Act  of  1793  had  been  passed,  a  simi-  Howict 
lar  measure  had  been  promised  for  Great  is"' 
Britain.  That  promise  was  at  length  to  be  fulfilled : 
but  as  it  would  bo  unreasonable  to  confine  the 
measure  to  Catholics,  it  was  proposed  to  embi'ace 
dissenters  in  its  provisions.  The  act  of  1793  bad 
applied  to  the  army  only :  but  it  was  then  distinctly 
stated  that  the  navy  should  be  included  in  the  Act 
of  the  British  Parliament,  If  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted to  one  branch  of  the  service,  what  possible 
objection  could  there  be  to  their  admission  to  the 
other  ?  He  did  not  propose,  however,  to  continue 
the  restrictions  of  the  Irish  Act,  which  disqualified 
a  Catholic  from  the  offices  of  commander-in-chief, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the 
EtafiT.  Such  restrictions  were  at  once  unnecessary 
and  injurious.  The  appointment  to  these  high  offices 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  which  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  appoint  Eoman  Catholics  ;  and  it  was  an 
injury  to  the  public  service  to  exclude  by  Ltw  a  man 
'  who  might  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  army  and  the 
people '  to  fill  an  office,  for  which  he  had  proved  his 

'  Eiplanations  of  Lord  GrenviLlB  and  Lord  Howick,  March  20lli, 
1807;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  ii.  231,  261-278  ;  Lord  Castlere^h-n 
Corr.,  iv.  374 ;  Lord  Sidmouth'a  Life,  ii.  436  ;  Lord  Qrenvilld'H 
Lettar,  Fab.  10th,  180?  ;  Court  and  Cabinels  of  Geo.  In.,  iv,  117 ; 
Lord  Holland's  Mom.,  ii.  lfiB-199,  App.  270;  Lord  MalmeeVimj'* 
iV™   Jr.  p.  3B6-;  Wilherforce's  Life,  iiL  306. 
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fitness  by  diatiugiiiahed  services.  Lastly,  he  pro- 
posed to  provide  that  all  who  should  enter  His 
Majesty's  service  should  enjoy  the  'free  and  unre- 
strained exercise  of  their  religion,  so  far  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  military  duties.''  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  at 
these  proposals,  which,  in  his  opinion,  involved  all 
the  principles  of  complete  emancipation.  If  mili- 
tary equality  were  conceded,how  could  civil  equality 
be  afterwards  resisted  ?  His  apprehensions  were 
shared  by  some  other  members  :  but  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  be  introduced  without  opposition. 

Its  further  progress,  however,  was  suddenly 
wahimwai  arrested  by  the  king,  who  refused  to  admit 
f^™' """  Catholics  to  the  staff,  and  to  include  dis- 
miniBtera.  genters  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.'  He 
declared  that  his  previous  assent  had  been  given  to 
the  simple  extension  of  the  Irish  Act  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  he  would  agree  to  nothing  more. 
Again  a  ministiy  fell  under  the  difficulties  of  the 
Catholic  question.*  The  embarrassments  of  minis- 
ters had  undoubtedly  been  great.  They  had  desired 
to  maintain  their  own  character  and  consistency, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  without  shocking 
the  well-known  scruples  of  the  king.  Their  scheme 
was  just  and  moderate  :  it  was  open  to  no  rational 
objection:  but  neither  in  the  preparation  of  the 
measure  itself,  nor  in  their  communications  witli 
the  king,  can  they  be  acquitted  of  errors  which  were 


'  Hans.  Dob.,  li 
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^P  tinned  agaiost  themselves  and  tiie  unlucky  cause 
^1       they  bad  espoused.' 

^1  Again  were  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  wrecked, 

H  and  with  them  the  hopes  of  a  liberal  Anti-cntno- 
^1  government  in  England.  An  anti-Cathohc  nieuu  oi  ito 
■         administration  was  formed  under  the  Duke  "«■ 

of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  cries  of '  No 
Popery,'  and  '  Church  and  King,'  were  raised 
throughout  the  land.*  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Northampton,  on  vacating  hia  seat, 
took  credit  for  '  coming  forward  in  the  service  of 

Phis  sovereign,  and  endeavouring  to  stand  by  him  at 
this  important  crisis,  when  he  is  making  so  firm  and 
£0  necessary  a  stand  for  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country.'*  The  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  Chancel- 
lor, desiring  them  to  petition  against  the  Catholic 
Bill;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  sought  petitions  from 
that  University.  No  pains  were  spared  to  arouse 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  Protestants.  Thus  Mr. 
Perceval  averred  that  the  measure  recently  with- 
drawn would  not  have  '  stopped  short  till  it  had 
brought  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  House  of 
Lords.'*     Such  cries  as  these  were  re-echoed  at  the 

'  HaoB.  Del).,  ist  Ser.,  ix.23l,217,  261,  340,  &c. ;  Lord  Holland's 
Mem.,  ii.  ISO,  e(  uq. ;  App.  to  vol.  ii.  270  ;  Lord  Malmeabury's  Corr., 
iv.  367,  379 ;  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  ii.  448-473 ;  Bulwer'a  Life  of 
Lord  FalmeTBtoD,  i.  62-76. 

'  Jfr.  Henry  Ersfeine  said  to  tlip  DnciesB  of  Gordon:  'It  wan 
mnch  to  te  lamented  that  poor  Lord  George  did  not  live  in  these 
times,  trlieTi  ha  nonld  liave  stood  a  chsnca  of  being  in  the  caliinet, 
jnBtead  of  boing  in  Newgate.' — EomUIy'e  Ment.,  ii.  1S3. 

'  Eomilly'a  item.,  ii.  IBM. 

'  Huns,  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  ii.  315. 
L  TOL.  UI.  h: 
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elections.  An  ultra-Protestant  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled; and  the  Catholic  cauee  was  hopeless,' 

The  CathoUcs  of  Ireland,  however,  did  not  suffer 
BoBum  their  claims  to  be  forgotten :  but  by  fre- 
^^^^  quent  petitions,  and  the  earnest  support  of 
^^"^  their  friends,  continued  to  keep  alive  the 

interest  of  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  midst  of 
more  engrossing  subjects.  But  discussions,  however 
able,  which  were  unfruitful  of  results,  can  claim  no 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Petitions  were  fnlly 
Catholic  discussed  in  both  Houses  in  1808.^  And 
preaeDted  again,  in  1810,  Earl  Grey  presented  two 
Gray,  petitions  from  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 

isiu.  '  land,  complaining  that  they  were  denied 
many  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  Eonaan 
Catholic  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  He 
stated  that  in  Canada  Roman  Catholics  were  eligible 
to  all  offices,  in  common  with  their  Protestant  fel- 
low-subjectfi.  In  Ireland,  they  were  allowed  to  act 
jis  magistrates,  to  become  members  of  lay  corpora- 
tions, to  take  degrees  at  Trinity  College,  to  vote  at 
elections,  and  to  attain  to  every  rank  in  the  army 
except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  England, 
they  could  not  be  included  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  nor  become  members  of  corporations, 
were  debarred  from  taking  degrees  at  the  univer- 

>  Lord  Mlalmesbuiy  says :  '  The  Bpicit  of  the  whole  coimtij  ia 
with  the  Mng ;  and  Ihe  idai  of  the  church  being  in  danger  (perhaps 
not  quite  antrue),  raaltes  Lord  GrenviUa  find  the  Foiitefl  most  uu- 
Iiopulnr.'— Corr,,  iv.  394. 

'  Lords' Behates,  May  27th,  180B;  Comroona'  Debates,  Maj  26th, 
IgOS ;  Hans.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser^  xi.  I,  3U,  4S9,  519-63S,  613-691 ; 
Orattan'fl  Life,  v.  876. 
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sities,  and  could  not  legally  hold  any  rank  in   the 
army.'     The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  Mr.  Gtat 
alao  presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  motfon. 
Commons  through  Mr.   Grattan,  in  this  "!"■ 
session.*    But  his  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  com- 
mittee was  defeated,  after  a  debate  of  three  nights, 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four.* 

In  the  same  session,  Lord  Donoughmore  moved  to 
refer  several  petitions  from  the  Roman  Ca-  .^^ 
tholics  of  Ireland  to  a  committee  of  the  ^™^ 
House  of  Ivorda.  But  as  Lord  Grenville  had  junoTi 
declined,  with  the  concurrence  ofLord  Grey,  ^"''' 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  the  question  was 
not  presented  imder  favourable  circumstances ;  and 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six.* 

One   other  demonstration  was  made  during  this 
session  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Earl  Orel's 
Lord  Grey,  in  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the  state 
the  nation,  adverted  to  the  continued  post-  nation, 
ponement  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  "^w- 
as  a  source  of  danger  and  weakness  to  the  state  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and  appealed  to  ministers 
to  '  unite  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  in  defence  of  their  common  country.'    An 
allusion  to  this  question  was  also  made  in  the  address 
which  he  proposed  to  the  crown.* 


Hans.  Det.,  iHt  Ser.,  ir.  503. 
Feb.  27t1i,  iMd.,  0:t-l. 

ii.  17,  1K3,  235.    Ajea,  109;  Noea,  213.    Qratt 
Life,  T.  *10, 

"  OoQteDts,  68;  Hon-cont6nta.  154.    Hana.  Deb.,  Ist  Sor.,  = 
333-440. 

-  Haiu.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xvii      3,  577. 
K  2 
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In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  event  fraught  with 
Approach  sadness  to  the  nation,  once  more  raised  the 
itgency.  hopes  of  the  Catholics.  The  aged  king  was 
stricken  with  his  last  infibrmity;  and  a  new  political 
era  was  opening,  full  of  promise  to  their  cause. 


^n  CHAPTER   XIII.  T 


The  regency  augured  well  for  the  commencement  of 
a  more  liberal  policy  in  churcli  and  state.  Hopm  ot 
The  venerable  monarcli,  whose  sceptre  waa  ^c^di^ 
now  wielded  by  a  feebler  hand,  had  twice  »pp™«*^- 
trampled  upon  the  petitions  of  his  Catholic  subjects ; 
and,  by  bis  resolution  and  influence,  had  united 
against  them  ministers,  Parliament,  and  people. 
It  seemed  no  idle  hope  tha.t  Tory  ministers  would 
now  be  supplanted  by  statesmen  earnest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose  policy 
would  no  longer  be  thwarted  by  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  The  prince  himself,  once  zealous  in  the 
Catholic  cause,  had,  indeed,  been  for  some  years  in- 
constant,—if  not  untrue, — to  it.  His  change  of 
opinion,  however,  might  be  due  to  respect  for  bis 
royal  father,  or  the  political  embarrassments  of  the 
question.  None  eoidd  suspect  him  of  cherishing 
intractable  religious  scruples."  Assuredly  he  would 
not  reject  the  liberal  counsels  of  the  ministers  of  his 
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choice.  But  these  visions  were  soon  to  collapse  and 
viinisb,  lite  bubbles  in  the  air;'  and  the  weary 
struggle  was  continued,  with  scarcely  a  change  in 
its  prospects. 

The  first  year  of  the  regency,  however,  was  marked 
Fradom  of  by  the  consunamation  of  one  act  of  tolera- 
Boman  tion.  The  Grenville  ministry  had  failed 
somiflT!.  to  secure  freedom  of  religious  worship  to 
Catholic  soldiers  by  legislation :  °  but  they  had  par- 
tially secured  that  object  by  a  circular  to  command- 
ing officers.  Orders  to  the  same  effect  had  since  been 
aoaually  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
articles  of  war,  however,  recognised  no  right  in  the 
soldier  to  absent  himself  from  divine  service ;  and 
in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  orders,  soldiers  had 
been  punished  for  refusing  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  established  church.  To  repress  such  an  abuse, 
the  commander-in-chief  issued  general  orders,  in 
January  1811  ;  and  Mr.  Pamell  afterwards  proposed 
March  uth  *  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Eil!,  to  give  legal 
""'■  effect  to  them.     The  clause  was  not  agreed 

to :  but,  in  the  debate,  no  doubt  was  left  that,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  service,  full  toleration  woidd 
henceforth  be  enjoyed  T)y  Catholic  soldiers,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.' 

Another  measure,  aifecting  dissenters,  was  con- 
Protesfaot  ceivcd  iu  a  somewhat  different  spirit.  Lord 
MiSSsi^*  Sidmouth  complained  of  the  facility  with 
Uiii,  iBii.  which  dissenting  ministers  were  able  to 
obtain  certificates,  imder  the  Act  of  1779,*  witiiout 
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any  proof  of  their  fitness  to  preach,  or  of  there  being 
any  congregation  requiring  their  ministrations. 
Some  had  been  admitted  who  could  not  even  read 
and  write,  but  were  prepared  to  preach  by  inspira- 
tion. One  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  facility 
was  the  exemption  of  ao  many  preachers  from  serv- 
ing on  juries,  and  from  other  civil  duties.  To  cor- 
rect these  evils,  he  proposed  certain  securities,  of 
which  the  principal  was  a  certificate  of  fitness  from 
six  reputable  householders,  of  the  same  persuasion 
as  the  minister  seeking  a  licence  to  preach.'  Msysoi, 
His  bill  met  with  little  favour.  It  was,  at  ^'*'^' 
best,  a  trivial  measure :  bub  its  policy  was  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  ill  becomes  a  state,  which  dis- 
owns any  relations  with  dissenters,  to  intermeddle 
with  their  discipline.  Tiie  diaeentera  rose  up  against 
the  bill ;  and  before  tho  second  reading,  the  House 
was  overwhelmed  with  their  petitions.  The  govern- 
ment discouraged  it :  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
r.ouQselled  its  withdrawal :  the  leading  peers  of  the 
liberal  party  denounced  it ;  and  Lord  Sidmoutb, 
standing  almost  alone,  was  obliged  to  allow  his  ill- 
advised  measure  to  be  defeated,  without  a  division.' 
Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  ha.d  not  only  alarmed  the 
dissenters,  but  had  raised  legal  doubts,  p„tMtaBt 
which  exposed  them  to  further  molesta-  J^^^^J^F 
tion.^  And,  in  the  next  year,  another  bill  ^'^'  '*'*■ 
was  passed,  with  the  grateful  approval  of  the  dis- 
senters, by  which  they  were  relieved  from  the  oaths 

'  Hhm.  Deb.,  lBtSer.,:tii.  1128-1140. 

'  Dnd.,  XI.  233  ;  Lord  Sidmoiith's  Life,  ill.  38-65 ;  Broofe's  Hist,  of 
Beli^.  Lib.,  ii.  386. 

■  Biook's  Hist,  of  Ee%.  Lib.,  ii.  394. 
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and  declaration  required  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
and  the  Act  of  1779)  and  from  other  vexatioua  re- 
unitiiiians'  Btrictions.'  And  in  the  following  year, 
reUrf.  u\z.  jjj.^  ^_  Smith  obtained  for  Unitarians  that 
relief  which,  many  years  before,  Mr.  Fox  had  vainly 
sought  from  the  legislature.' 

Nothing  distinguished  the  tedious  annals  of  the 
caoioiio  Catholic  question  in  1811,  but  a  motion, 
MayBiBt,  in  one  House,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and,  in 
iflu.  the  other,  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  which 

met  with  their  accustomed  fate.^  But,  iu  1812,  the 
caOiouo  aspect  of  the  Catholic  question  was,  in  some 
quMtion,  degree,  changed.  The  claims  of  the  Ca- 
gtat«o(  tholics,  always  associated  with  the  jieace 
ireisna.  ^^^  good  government  of  Ireland,  were  now 
Jan.  DHL  brought  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  for  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  Ireland;  and  were  urged  more  on  the  ground  of 
state  policy  than  of  Justice.  The  debate  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  speech  of 
the  Marquess  Wcllesley.  The  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-three.*  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Feb.  Dri  a  Similar  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Lord  Morpeth.  Mr.  Canning  op- 
posed it  in  a  masterly  speech, — more  encouraging 
to  the  cause  than  the  support  of  most  other  men. 

'  52  Goo.  Ill  c.  155;  Hann.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xiiii.  9B4,  1106, 
1247 ;  Lord  Sidmonth's  Life,  iii,  65 ;  Brook'a  Hist,  of  Eelig,  Lib., 
ii.  394. 

'  63  Geo.  III.  c  !60  ;  Brook'a  Hist,  of  Relig,  Lib.,  ii.  396. 

'  Ayes.  83  ;  No«b,  146,  in  the  CommoDB,  Hans,  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  xi. 
309-^27.  CoQleDts,  62;  Non-coQtpnte.  lai,  in  the  Lords.  Hana. 
Bail,  ist  Ser.,  ix.  845-086  ;  Qrattan's  Life,  v.  376. 

'  ITirns.  Deb.,  1st  Sar„  ul  4U8-i83.  The  House  adjourned  at 
boW-pmit  6  in  the  moiaiug. 
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Objecting  to  the  motion  in  point  of  time  alone,  be 
urged  every  abstract  iirgiiment  in  its  favour ;  de- 
clared that  the  policy  of  enfraucbisement  must  be 
progressive ;  and  that  sinc«  the  obstacle  caused  by 
the  king's  conscientious  scruples  had  been  removed, 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  ministers  to  undertake 
the  settlement  of  a  question,  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  empire.'  The  general  tone  of  the  discussion 
was  also  encouraging  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  and 
after  two  nights'  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-four, — a  number  increased  by  the 
belief  that  the  motion  implied  a  censure  upon  the 
executive  government  of  Ireland.' 

Another  aspect  in  the  Catbolic  cause  is  also  ob- 
servable in  this  year.  Not  only  were  peti-  pn,t<Htimt 
tiona  from  the  Catholics  of  England  and  ''^i*''^- 
Ireland  more  numerous  and  imposing :  but  Protest- 
ant noblemen,  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  clergy, 
commercial  capitalists,  oSicers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  added 
their  prayers  to  those  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.*  Even  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  presented  petitions  against  the 
Catholic  claims,  were  much  divided  in  opinion ;  and 
minorities,  considerable  in  academic  rank,  learning, 
and  numbers,  were  ranged  on  the  other  side.* 

ThuB  fortified,  motions  in  support  of  the  Catholic 

'  It  was  in  this  speech  that  ho  uttered  his  celebrated  ezclamaticii, 
■  repeal  tbe  Union !  reatore  tlie  Heptarchy  ! ' 

»  Hans.  Dell.,  lat  Ser.,  iii.  494,  6U6,  The  Houfle  adjourned  at 
half-past  0. 

■  HauB.  Deb.,  1st  Ser.,  xiiL  i.f,1,  478,  482-706,  &0, 

■  Jiirf.,iB2,  007;  Grattan's  Life,  v.  4G7. 
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■-■laimB  were  renewed  in  both  Houses;  and  being 
Txirt  °°^  ^^^  from  any  implication  of  censure 

roore-a^""  upon  the  government,  were  offered  under 
!\^"iai,  more  favouraWa  auspices.  That  of  the  Earl 
"'■■  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

elicited  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  an  elaborate 
speech  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  which  His 
Royal  Highness  afterwards  edited  with  many  learned 
notes.  Who  that  heard  the  arguments  of  Lord 
Wellcsley  and  Lord  Grenville,  could  have  believed 
that  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  was  yet  to 
be  postponed  for  many  years  ?  Lord  Grenvillo's 
warning  was  like  a  prophecy.  '  I  ask  not,'  he  said, 
'  what  in  this  case  will  be  your  ultimate  decision. 
It  is  easily  anticipated.  We  know,  and  it  has  been 
amply  shown  in  former  instances, — the  cases  of 
America  and  of  Ireland  have  but  too  well  proved  it, 
— how  precipitately  necessity  extorts  what  power 
has  pertinaciously  refused.  We  shall  finally  yield 
to  these  petitions.  No  man  doubts  it.  Let  ua  not 
delay  the  concession,  \mtil  it  can  neither  be  graced 
by  spontaneous  kindness,  nor  Umited  by  delibera- 
tive wisdom.'  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-two.' 

Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  similar  motion  in  the 
Mt.Grat-  House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  more  than 
inotioB,  usually  earnest  and  impassioned.  In  this 
isiK.  '  debate,  Mr,  Brougham  raised  hia  voice  in 
support  of  the  Catholic  cause, — a  voice  ever  on  the 
side  of  freedom.'     And  now  Mr.  Canning  supported 

>  ContentB,  103;  Non^ontaDta,   174.     Hans.  Deli,,  Iri,  Ser.,  isii. 
e09-703.     The  Honse  dirided  at  5  in  the  morning. 
■*  Mr.  Brougham  had  entsred  Parliament  in  !810. 
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the  motion,  not  only  with  his  eloquence,  but  with  liia 
vote ;  and  continued  henceforth  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims.  After  two  nights' 
detate,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  submitted  to  tho 
vote  of  an  unusual  number  of  memberB,  assembled 
by  a  call  of  the  House,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-five.' 

But  this  session  promised  more  than  the  barren 
triumphs  of  debate.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Percevjil, 
the  Marquess  Wcllesley  being  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration,  assumed,  as  tlio 
very  basis  of  hia  negotiation,  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  Cathohc  claims.  The  negotiation  failed,  in- 
deed :  *  but  the  Marquess  and  his  friends,  encouraged 
by  so  unprecedented  a  concession  from  the  throne, 
Bought  to  pledge  Parliament  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  in  the  next  session.  First,  Jir.  can- 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'noflno, 
gained  an  unexampled  \ictory.  For  years  isis. 
past,  every  motion  favouratle  to  this  cause  had  been 
opposed  by  large  majorities  :  but  now  his  motion  for 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  His  Majesty's 
Soman  CathoUc  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, was  cai'ried  by  the  extraordinary  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.' 

Shortly  after  this  most  encouraging  resolution,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  made   a  similar   mo-  Loni 
tion,  in  the  House  of   Lords,^  where  the  moUoa. 
decision  was  scarcely  less  remarkable.    The  i^i*- 

'  AyoB.  215;  Noes,  300.   Ems.  lab.,  IbISbt.,  niL  738.860.   Tlia 
Honae  ndjourned  at  balf-paet  6  in  the  morninj>. 
"  Supra,  Vol.  I.  12fl. 

'  Ayes,  2S6  ;  Noes,  12B.     Hans.  Deb.,  Ut  Ser.  mil.  BaS-lW. 
'  BTmib.  Seb.,  1st  Ser.,  xiiii  711,  Sl.l. 
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lord  chancellor  had  moved  the  previous  question, 
and  even  upon  that  indefinite  and  evasive  issue, 
the  motion  was  only  lost  by  a  single  vote.' 

Another  circumstance,  apparently  favourable   to 
ThoCftthoiio  the  caiise,  was  also  disclosed.     The  Earl  of 

dlsabUlties       1  .  \ 

an  open  Jjivcrpool  8  admiuistration,  instead  oi 
1S12,  uniting    their    whole    force    against  the 

Catholic  cause,  agreed  that  it  should  be  an  'open 
question ; '  and  this  freedom  of  action,  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  of  the  government,  was  first 
exercised  in  these  debates.  The  introduction  of 
tljia  new  element  into  the  contest,  was  a  homage  to 
the  justice  and  reputation  of  the  cause :  but  its 
promises  were  illusory.  Had  the  statesmen  who 
espoused  the  Catholic  claims  steadfastly  refused  to 
act  with  ministers  who  continued  to  oppose  them,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  competent  ministry 
could  much  longer  have  been  formed,  upon  a  rigo- 
rous policy  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  the 
crown  and  church  might,  for  some  time,  have  sus- 
tained such  a  ministry  :  but  the  inevitable  conflict 
of  principles  would  sooner  have  been  precipitated. 
Alarmed  by  the  improved  position  of  the  Catholic 
question  in  Parliament,  the  clergy  and 
strong  Protestant  party  iiastened  to  re- 
monstrate against  concession.  The  CathoHcs  re- 
sponded by  a  renewal  of  their  reiterated  appeals. 
iir.Grat-  lu  February  L813,  Mr,  Grattan,  in  pur- 
Ki"«on,  suance  of  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
ISIS.  '  Bession,  moved  the  immediate  considera- 
ait£,  12s ;  CtmtBnU,  125.     Hans.  Beb.,  let  Ser.,  xxUi. 
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tion  of  tlie  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  He  was  supported 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  opposed  by  Jlr.  Peel. 
After  four  nights'  debate,  rich  in  maiden  speeches, 
well  suited  to  a  theme  which  had  too  often  tried  the 
resources  of  more  practised  speakers,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty ' 

In  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  resolution 
affirming  that  it  was  advisable  to  remove  jugt^iig,], 
the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  of  ^*'^ 
the  Catholics,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  Protestant  succession,  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  chiuch  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  free,  for  the  first 
time,  to  speak  upon  this  occasion,  opposed  the 
resolution.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
seven.' 

The  bill  founded  upon  this  resolution  provided 
for  the  admission  of  CathoHcs  to  either  Mr-orab- 
House  of  Parliament,  on  taking  one  oath,  ibis. 
instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjiiration  and 
supremacy,  and  the  declarations  against  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  On  taking  thia 
oath,  and  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  Catho- 
licB  were  also  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  to  hold 
any  civil  and  military  office  under  the  crown,  except 
that  of  lord-chancellor  or  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  any  lay  corporate  office.  No  Catholic  was  to  ad- 
vise the  crown,  in  the  disposal  of  church  patronage. 

■  A7BS,  261 ;  Noes,  224.    Kane.  Deb.,  lEt  S«r.,  xxi>.  717,  S19, 

879,  ess. 

'  Ayra,  186;  NoeE,  U9.    Hana.  DeK  Irt  8ar,,  Xot.  IW  V-\1\%- 
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Every  person  exercising  spiritual  functions  in  the 
church  of  Rome  was  lequired  to  take  this  oath, 
ns  well  as  another,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
approve  of  none  hut  loyal  blKhopa ;  and  to  limit  his 
mtercoui-se  with  the  pope  to  matters  piurely  eccle- 
Biastical.  It  ■ffas  further  provided,  that  none  but 
persons  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  British 
parents,  and  resident  therein,  should  be  qualified  for 
the  episcopal  office.' 

After  the  second  reading,'  several  amendments 
were  introduced  by  consent,*  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  government  control  over  the  Eoman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  for  regulating  the  relationu 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  These  latter  provisions  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Eoman  Catholic  body,  who  resented 
the  proposal  as  a  surrender  of  the  spiritual  free- 
dom of  their  church,  in  exchange  for  their  own  civil 
liberties. 

The  course  of  the  bill,  however, — thus  far  proa- 
Biude.  perous, — ^was  soon  brought  to  an  abrupt 
jjajijth,  termination.  The  indefatigable  speaker, 
'^'^-  again  released  from  his  chair,  moved,  in 

the  first  clause,  the  omission  of  the  words, '  to  sit 
and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament;'  and 
carried  his  amendment  "by  a  majority  of  four.'  The 
bill  having  thus   lost   its  principal  provision,  was 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  latSor,  ixv.  1107 ;  PbpI'h  Mem,,  L  364. 

•  Hans.  Dpfa.,  let  Ser.,  xxvi.  171 ;  Ayea,  346 ;  Nobs,  203. 

'  The  Bill  HB  thus  Bmendtd  is  priuted  in  Hana.  Deb.,  1st  Scr., 

lea,   261 ;   Gmttan'a  Life,  v. 
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r  immediately  abandoned ;  and  the  Catholic  questioi;i 
was  nearly  as  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever.' 
TMs  session,  however,  -was  not  wholly  mifruitful 
of  benefit  to  the  Catholic  cause.   The  Duke  Koman 
of  Norfolk  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill,  en-  oa<^mr 
abling  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  all  ku.ibih. 
auch  civil  or  military  offices  in  England,  as  by  the 
Act  of  1793  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in  Ireland. 
It  removed  one  of  the  obvious  anomalies  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  1807,  even  by  the  king 
himself.  ° 

This  measure  was  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Officers'  Oaths  Bill,  which  Maitwjami 
virtually  opened  all  ranks  in  the  army  and  qsm™- 
navy  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters.^  isir. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Melville  simply  as  a  measure  of 
regulation,  it  escaped  the  animadversion  of  the 
Protestant  party, — ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
further  concessions  to  Catholics.  A  measure,  de- 
noiuiced  in  1807  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  king's  coronation  oath,  was  now  agreed  to 
with  the  acquiescence  of  all  parties.  The  church 
was  no  longer  in  danger ;  '  no  popery '  was  not  even 

'  The  speaker,  elated  by  his  yictorj,  eoiiM  not  forbear  the  furlhar 
Bstidiution  of  allniling  to  the  failure  of  ths  hill,  in  his  Bpeecli  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  at  lie  end  of  the  seseiDti. — nn  act  of  indiscretion,  if 
not  disorder,  ■which  placed  him  in  the  awkward  posilioa  of  defending 
himself,  in  the  chair,  from  a  proposed  Tots  of  cenetire.  From  this 
embairaasment  he  was  delivered  hy  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and 
the  fpoA  feeling  of  the  Hooae,  nthec  than  bytherampletenessof  hia 
own  defence.— SiBS.  Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  sivi.  1224;  Ibid.,  iirii.  46S ; 
Lord  Colcheetec'H  Diary,  ii.  453-458,  483-498;  Hominy's  Life,  iii. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  1st  Ser,  avi.  639;  63  Geo.  III.  c.  128. 
'  57  Goo.  m,  c.  82 ;  Hans,  Deb.,  1st  Ser,,  suvi.  1208 ;  BM.^  si.. 
2i  I  Bntlei'8  Hiat,  Mem.,  iv.  357. 
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whispered.  '  It  was  some  consolation  for  him  to 
reflect,'  said  Earl  Grey,  '  that  what  was  resisted,  at 
one  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  as  dange- 
rous and  disastrous,  was  adopted  at  another,  and 
from  a  different  quarter,  as  wise  and  salutary.' ' 

In  1815,  the  Eoman  Catholic  hody  in  Ireland 
cnthoiiG  heing  at  issue  with  their  parliamentary 
1815-1817.  friends,  upon  the  question  of  '  securities,' 
their  cause  languished  and  declined.*  Nor  in  the 
two  following  years,  did  it  meet  with  any  signal 
successes.' 

In  1819,  the  general  question  of  Catholic  emanci- 
D  iHtatioa  potion  found  no  favour  in  either  House  ;  * 
tSm^bsian-  ^°*^  ^^  ^^™  ^'^'^  Grey  submitted  a  modi- 
ifiS""™,  fi^<i  measure  of  relief.  He  introduced  a 
^*"'  hill  for  abrogating  the  declarations  against 

the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  required  to  be  taken'  by  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.^  This  measure  was  offered  on  the 
ground  that  these  declarations  were  simply  tests  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  and  independent  of  any  question 
of  foreign  spiritual  supremacy.  It  had  been  ad- 
mitted,  on   all   hands,   that  no   one   ought  to  be 

I  June  10th,  1819;  Han«.  I 

=  May  IBtli  and  30th;  Jt 
mi.  268,  474.  666. 

'  May  2lGt  and  Juua  21bt,  1816;  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser,,  zziiv. 
6S6,  1230  ;  May  6th  and  Ifith,  1S17  ;  Ibid...  mvi,  301,  600  ;  Mr. 
Gtattan's  motion  on  May  21at,  1816,  icas  the  only  one  (arried, — bj 
a  majority  of  31. 

'  CommoQB,  May  4th,  Ayea,  241 ;  Noes,  243.  Hana.  Deb.,  Ist  Sec, 
sL  6  ;  Lords,  May  17th,  Conleata,  106 ;  Non-contentB,  147.  Hans, 
Deb.,  Ist  Ser.,  il.  386. 

'  By  23  Car.  II.  c.  2 ;  and  30  Car.  U.  st.  2,  c  2. 

•  ilans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xl.  7*8, 
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exfjnded  from  oEBce  merely  on  account  of  liis  re- 
ligioua  belief, — and  that  nothing  would  warrant 
such  exclusion,  but  political  tenets  connected  with 
religion  ■which  wcfe,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous  to 
the  state.  The  oath  of  aupremacy  guai'ded  againat 
such  tenets :  hut  to  stigmatise  purely  religious  doc- 
trines as  '  idolatroua  and  superstitious,'  was  a  relic 
of  offensive  legislation,  conf^rary  to  the  policy  of  later 
times.  As  a  practical  measure  of  relief  the  bill  was 
wholly  inoperative:  but  even  this  theoretical  legis- 
lation,— this  assertion  of  a  principle  without  legal 
consequences,— was  resisted,  asfiaught  with  danger  to 
the  constitution ;  and  the  aecond  reading  of  the  hill 
waa  accordingly  denied  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine.' 
The  weary  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation 
survived  its  foremost  champion.  lu  1820,  p^jj^,;,^ 
Mr.  Grattan  was  about  to  resume  his  exer-  ^™'""- 
tiona  in  the  cause,  when  death  overtook  him.  Hia 
last  words  bespoke  hia  earnest  convictions  and  sin- 
cerity. '  I  wished,'  said  he, '  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  testify  with  my  last  breath  my  opinions 
on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation :  but  I 
cannot.  The'hand  of  death  is  upon  me.'  .... 
*  I  wish  the  question  to  be  settled,  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  essential  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  which  are,  in  fact,  iden- 
tified with  it.'  He  also  counselled  the  Catholics  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  democratic  agitations  of  that 
period.' 

'  Contontfl,  82;  Non-contents,  HI.    Hans.  Deb.,   1st  Sar^  iL 
103*. 

»  SUtement  by  Mr.  Beohcr.  Juae   Utb,  1820 ;  Hana,  Deb.,  Snd 
Ser.,  10fl5;Lifijof  Gmttan  by  hia  Son.v.  541,  544,548. 
VOL.   III.  L 
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The  mantle  of  Mr.  Gi-attan  descended  upon' a' 
Mr  Hon-  fellow-countryman  of  rare  eloquence  and 
r£!aflth,  ability, — Mr.  Plunket,  who  had  already 
'*^'-  distinguished   himself  in  the  same  cause. 

His  first  efforts  were  of  happy  augury.  In  February 
1821,  in  a  speech  replete  with  learning,  argument, 
and  eloq^uence,  he  introduced  the  familiar  motion 
for  a  committee  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  oaths,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.'  His  bill,  founded 
upon  the  resolutions  of  this  committee,'  provided  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  declarations  against  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  a  legal 
interpretation  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  in  a  sense 
not  obnoxious  to  the  consciences  of  Catholics.  On 
the  16th  of  March  the  bill,  after  an  animated  de- 
bate, illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  happiest 
efforts,  and  generally  characterised  by  moderation, 
was  read  a  second  time,  by  a  majority  of  eleven.* 
In  committee,  provisions  were  introduced  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with 
the  state,  and  with  the  see  of  Rome.*  And  at  length, 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.'  The  fat«  of 
BejtQted  bj  this  measure,  thus  far  successful,  was  soon 
April  1611  determined  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
1S21.  '  Duke  of  York  stood  forth  as  its  foremost 
opponent,  saying  that  '  his  opposition  to  the  bill 
arose  from  principles  which  he  had  embraced  ever 
since  he  had  been  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and 

'  Ayes,  227  ;  Noes,  221.  Hans.  Deli..  2iid  Ser.,  iv.  9B1. 

'  Ibid.,  1088.  »  Jbid.,  1289;  Ayes,  254;Hoe6,  243. 

*  Md.,  1412-1489, 

•4^e*5ie;NoBB,  197.  Huns.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  iv.  1623. 
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wbich  he  hoped  he  should  cherish  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.'  After  a  debate  of  two  days,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  waa  refused  by  a  majority  of 
tiurty-nine.' 

Before  the  next  session,  Ireland  was  nearly  in  a 
state  of  revolt ;  and  the  attention  of  Par-  Dinturtea 
liament   was    first   occupied   with   urgent  iimd,  isaa. 
measures  of  repression, — an    Insurrection  Bill,  and 
the  suspension   of  the   Habeas   Corpus   Act.     The 
CathoHc  question  was  now  presented  in  a  Komim 
modified  and  exceptional  form.     A  general  p^"!^^ 
measure  of  relief  having  failed  again  and  '*^' 
again,  it  occurred  to  Mr,  Canning  that  there  were 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  disqualification 
of  Catholic  peers,  which  made  it  advisable  to  single 
out  their  case  for  legislation.     And  accord-  Apdiaoth. 
ingly,  in  a  masterly  speech, — at  once  learned,  argu- 
mentative, and  eloquent, — he  moved  for  a  hill  to 
relieve  Roman  Catholic  peers  from  their  disability 
to  ait  and  vote  in  the  Honse  of  Lords.     Peers  had 
been  specially  exempted  from  taking  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's oath  of  supremacy,    because  the  queen  was 
*  othei-wise    sufficiently   assured    of    the    faith    and 
loyalty  of  the  temporal  lords  of  her  high  court  of 
parliament,'  ^      The    Catholics    of    that    order   had, 
therefore,  continued  to  exercise  their  right  of  sitting 
in  the  Upper  House   unquestioned,  until  the  evil 
times  of  Titus  Gates.     The  Act  of  30  Charles  II, 
was  passed  in  the  very  paroxysm   of  excitement, 

'  Contante,  130;  Kon-cootents,  153.    Hans.  Defa.,  Und  Ser^  v. 
230,  279. 

5Eliz.c.  I,  S.17. 
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wbicii  marked  that  period.  It  had  been  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  escaped 
from  its  provisions ;  and  was  forced  upon  the  Lords 
hy  the  eameatneaa  and  menaces  of  the  Commons. 
Eighteen  Catholic  peers  had  been  excluded  by  it,  of 
whom  five  were  under  arrest  on  charges  of  treason  ; 
and  one,  Lord  Stafford,  was  attainted,- — in  the  judg- 
ment of  history  and  posterity,  unjustly.  'It  was 
passed  under  the  same  delusion,  was  forced  through 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  same  impulse,  as  it 
were,  which  brought  Lord  Stafford  to  the  block.' 
It  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  Act ;  and  with 
that  understanding  was  assented  to  by  the  king,  as 
being  '  thought  fitting  at  that  time.'  Yet  it  had 
been  suffered  to  continue  ever  since,  and  to  deprive 
the  innocent  descendauts  of  those  peers  of  their 
right  of  inheritance.  The  Act  of  1791  had  already 
lostored  to  CathoHc  peers  their  privilege  of  advising 
tbe  crown,  as  hereditary  councillors,  of  which  the 
-Vet  of  Charles  II.  had  also  deprived  them ;  and  it 
was  now  sought  to  replace  them  in  their  seats  iu 
Parliament.  In  referring  to  the  recent  coronation, 
to  which  the  Catholic  peers  had  been  invited,  for 
tlie  first  time  for  upwards  of  130  years,  he  pictured, 
in  the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the  contrast  between 
their  lofty  position  in  that  ceremony,  and  their 
humiliation  iu  the  senate,  where  '  he  who  headed 
the  procession  of  the  peers  to-day,  could  not  sit 
among  them  as  their  equal  on  the  morrow.'  Other 
Catholics  might  never  be  returned  to  Parliament : 
hut  the  peer  had  the  inherent  hereditary  right  to 
sit  vfith  his  peers ;  and  yet  was  personally  and  in- 
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Vidiomly  excluded  on  account  of  his  religion.  Mr. 
Calming  was  opposed  by  Mi-.  Peel,  in  an  able  and 
temperate  argument,  and  supported  by  the  acciis- 
tomed  power  and  eloquence  of  Mr,  Plunket.  It 
ivas  obvious  that  his  success  would  carry  the  out- 
works,— ^if  not  the  very  citadel, — of  the  Catholic 
question ;  yet  be  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill 
by  a  majority  of  five.' 

He  carried  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
twelve  i  ^  after  which  he  was  permitted,  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Peel,  to  pass  the  bill  through  its 
other  stages,  without  opposition.^  But  the  Lords 
were  still  inexorable.  Their  stout  Protestantism 
was  not  to  be  beguiled  even  by  sympathy  for  their 
own  order ;  and  they  refused  a  second  reading  to  the 
bill,  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.* 

After  so  many  disappointments,  the  Catholics 
were  losing  patience  and  temper.  Their  p^^jjio^  ^f 
cause  was  supported  by  tlie  most  eminent  ^''i^'iSn'S' 
members  of  the  government ;  yet  it  was  ^*-°" 
invariably  defeated  and  lost.  Neither  argument  nor 
numbers  availed  it.  Mr.  Canning  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  Mr.  Pluuket  attorney-general  for 
Ireland.  But  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as  Catholic 
emancipation  continued  to  be  an  open  question, 
tliere  wouJd  be  eloquent  debates,  and  sometimes  a 
promising  division,  but  no  substantial  redress.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  secretary  of  state  was 

'  Ajes,  249  ;  Noes,  24+.     Hans.  Dab.,  2nd  Sor.,  vii,  311. 

'  Ibid,,  475.  '  iM.,  Qia. 

"  ~"    J2ia;  CoiirtandCabinetBofGeo,lV,,i.3(16, 
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opposed  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  premier  and  the  chancellor  were  the  foremost 
opponents  of  every  measure  of  relief.  The  majority 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  great  hody  of  the  ministerial 
party,  in  both  Houses,  were  adverse  to  the  cause. 
April  i7ui,  -^^^^  irritation  burst  forth  on  the  presenta- 
^^^°"  tion  of  petitions,  before  a  motion  of  ilr. 

Plunket's.  Sir  Francis  Buidett  first  gave  expression 
to  it.  He  deprecated  'the  annual  farce,'  which 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  would  not  assist  at  its  performance.  The  Catho- 
lics would  obtain  no  redress,  until  the  government 
were  united  in  opinion  as  to  its  necessity.  An  angry 
debate  ensued,  and  a  fierce  passage  of  arms  between 
Jfr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Canning.  At  length,  Mr. 
Plunket  rose  to  make  his  motion ;  when  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobhonse,  Mr.  Grey 
Bennet,  and  seyeral  other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, left  the  House.  Under  these  discouragements 
Mr.  Plunket  proceeded  with  his  motion.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  House  becoming  im- 
patient, refused  to  give  any  other  members  a  fair 
hearing;  and  after  several  divisions,  ultimately 
agreed,  by  a  majority  of  upwards  of  two  himdred,  to 
an  adjournment  of  the  House.'  This  result,  how- 
ever tmfavourable  to  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
Catholic  question,  was  yet  a  significant  warning  that 
so  important  a  measure  could  not  much  longer  be 
discussed  as  an  open  question. 

A  smaller  measure  of  relief  was  next  tried  in  vain. 

'  Ajm,  313 ;  SoeB,  111,    Hans.  DoL.,  2nd  SgIh  Tiii.  1070-1123. 
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Lord  Nugent  sought  to  extend  to  Engliah  Catliolics 
the  elective  franchiae,  the  commission  of  x^rfKn. 
peace,  and  other  offices  to  which  Catho-  m^J'^^!" 
lies   in    Ireland    were    admissible,   by    the  '""" 
Act  of  1793.     Mr.  Peel  assented  to  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  this  proposal.^     The  bill  was  after- 
irards  divided  into  two,^ — -the  one  relating  to  the 
elective  franchise, — and  the  other  to  the  magistracy 
and   corporate  offices.^      In   thia   shape   they  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  but  both  miscarried  in 
the  House  of  Lords.*     In  the   following  year,  they 
were  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  with  no  better  success,  though  supported  by 
five  cabinet  ministers.* 

Ineffectual  attempts  were  also  made,  at  this 
period,  to  amend  the  law  of  marriage,  by  HMnigo 
which  Catholics  and  dissenters  were  alike  ^"n^^^^ 
aggrieved.  In  1819,*  and  again  in  1822,  ^""^ 
Mr.  William  Smith  presented  the  case  of  dissentersj 
and  particulaidy  of  Unitarians.  Prior  to  j^^  ^_ 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act,  dissenters  i^f^^J 
were  allowed  to  be  married  in  their  own  ^*'"^" 
places  of  worship  :  but  under  that  Act  the  marriages 
of  all  but  Jews  and  Quakers  were  required  to  be 
solemnised  in  church,  by  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  according  to  its  ritual.  At  that  time  the 
Unitarians  were  a  small  sect ;  and  had  not  a  single 


'  Hbes.  Deb.,  Snd  Ser.,  ix.  673. 

'  aid.,  1031.  ■  Rid.,  1341. 

'  Ibid.,  1478 :  Lord  CoIehMter'H  Diary,  iii,  2B2,  K9fl. 

'  Ma;21tli,  1884 ;  Hani.  Deb..  2od  Str.,  xi.  S17,  842;  Lord  Col- 

esters  Dial?,  iii.  326. 

■  iaaeietb,  ISlS-.lBaaa.  Dob.,  Ut  8vr.,  iV  UQO,  \&*'i- 
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place  of  worship.  Having  since  prospered  and  mul- 
liplied,  they  prayed  that  they  might  be  married  in 
thoir  own  way.  They  were  contented,  however,  with 
the  omission  from  the  marriage  service  of  passages 
relating  to  the  Trinity ;  and  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
venture  to  propose  a  more  rational  and  complete 
relief, — the  marriage  of  dissenters  in  their  own 
chapels.' 

In  1823,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  proposed  a 
Lord  Lame  ™o''6  Comprehensive  measure,  embracing 
j^i'aii"''  Koman  CathoKcs  as  well  as  dissenters,  and 
^^^^"  permitting  the  solemnisation  of  their  mar- 

riages in  their  own  places  of  worship.  The  chan- 
cellor, boasting  '  that  ho  took  as  just  a  view  of 
toleration  as  any  noble  Lord  in  that  House  could 
do,'  yet  protested  against '  such  mighty  changes  in 
the  law  of  marriage,'  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury regarded  the  measure  in  a  more  liberal  spirit ; 
and  merely  objected  to  any  change  in  the  chm-cli 
service,  which  had  been  auggested  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool. The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  refused 
by  a  majority  of  sis.'* 

In  the  following  session,  relief  to  Unitarians  was 
unitariBo  again  sought,  in  another  form.  Lord  Lans- 
™"^**^  downe  introduced  a  bill  enabling  Unitarians 
to  be  married  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  after 
publications  of  bans  in  church,  and  payment  of  the 
Lord  Luna-  chuich  fees.  This  proposal  received  the 
dnwuo'B  support  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
^^'^,'  aiid  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  the  chan- 
'*^"  celloT,  more  sensitive  in  his  orthodoxy,  de- 

'  Bans.  Ueb.,  2iid  Ser.,  vi.  1460.  >  Ibii,,,  ii.  DG7. 
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noimced  it  aa  '  tending  to  dishonour  and  degrade  the 
church  of  England.'  To  the  Unitarians  he  gave  just 
offence,  by  expressing  a  doubt  whether  they  were 
not  still  liable  to  puoishnient,  at  common  kw,  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  bill 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  small  majority  :  but 
was  afterwards  lost  on  going  into  committee,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.' 

Dr.  Phillimore,  with  no  better  success,  brought  in 
another  bill  to  permit  the  solemnisation  of  Bomu 
marriages  between  Catholics,  by  their  own  imiTtoBea, 
priests, — still  retaining  the  publication  of  ism. 
bans  or  beences,  and  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman.  Such  a  change  in  the  law 
was  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  Catholics, 
on  giomids  distinct  from  toleration.  In  the  poorer 
parishes,  large  numbers  were  married  by  their 
own  priests :  their  marriages  were  illegal,  and  their 
children,  being  illegitimate,  were  chargeable  on  the 
paxishee  in  which  they  were  bom."  This  marriage 
law  was  even  more  repugnant  to  principles  of  tole- 
ration than  the  code  of  civil  disabilities.  It  treated 
every  British  subject, — whatever  his  faith, — as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,- — ignored  all 
religious  differences ;  and  imposed,  with  rigorous 
uniformity,  upon  all  communions  alike,  the  altar, 

'  See  alBO  Eei  1'.  Carl:  Strange,  789;  St.  Tr.,  xrii.  I5i. 

'  Hans.  Dob.,  2nd  Ser.,  li.  7o.  434 ;  TwJaB'a  Lifa  of  Eldon,  ii.  512, 
Mr.  C  Wjnn,  writing  to  th*  Duke  of  Buckinghani.  Maj  6tli,  1821, 
said,  '  You  will,  I  am  aore,  though  JOH  doubted  the  pfoptiely  of  the 
Unitsriun  Mmriage  Act.  regret  the  trmmpbaat  mnjont?  of  the  in- 
tolerant party,  irho  bout  of  it  fa  a  display  of  their  etrencth,  and  a 
proof  bow  little  any  power  in  the  ocrantij  tan  copa  wil£  them.' — 
Copland  Cabinets  of  Geo.  IV.,  M.  72. 

•  Hans.  Deb,,  2nd  Ser.,  li.  ^08, 
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the  ritual,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  priesthood  of  the 
Btate.  And  under  what  penalties? — celibacy,  or 
concubinage  and  sin  1 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  W.  Smith  renewed  his 
uniwrian  measure,  in  a  new  form.  It  permitted 
18^;.  '  Unitarian  dissenters,  after  the  publication 
of  bans,  to  be  married  before  a  magistrate, — thus 
reviving  the  principle  of  a  civil  contract,  which  had 
existed  before  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  of  1752.  This 
bill  passed  the  Commons :'  but  failed  in  the  Lords, 
by  reason  of  the  approaching  prorogation.*  And 
here  the  revision  of  the  law  of  marriage  was  left  to 
await  a  more  favourable  opportunity.^ 

In  1824,  Lord  Lansdowne  vainly  endeavoured  to 
LordLojis  obtain  for  English  Catholics  the  elective 
ca^oiic  franchise,  the  right  to  serve  as  justices  of 
M^v'swh"'  the  peace, and  to  hold  offices  in  the  revenue,* 
JK4.  g^^  jj^  ^j^g  same  year  Parliament  agreed  to 

one  act  of  courtly  acknowledgment  to  a  distinguished 
Catholic  peer.  An  Act  was  passed,  not  without  op- 
offlcBot  position,  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
A^haL  execute  Mb  hereditary  office  of  Earl  Mar- 
^*"-^-  ahal,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

or  subscribing  the  declarations  against  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Catholic 
A^biti™  cause  bad  aroused  a  dangerous  spirit  of  dis- 
18K-1BI6.     content  in  Ireland.     The  Catholic  leaders, 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser..  irii.  1343. 

>  Ibid.,  1407,  1426;  Lord  Colchester's  Liarj,  ili.  520, 

■  Infra,  p.  188. 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2iid  Ser.,  n.  842;  Twiss'a  Life  otEldoD,  ii.  518. 

'  .Hans,  Deb.,  2iid  Ser„  xi.  1456,  1470.  1483  ;  6  Geo.  IV.  p.  109  ; 
Lord  OoJehesUt'B  JJiarj,  iii.  336 ;  Twisa's  Life  of  Eldon,  ii,  521. 
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despairing  of  success  over  majorities  unconvinced 
and  unyielding;,  were  appealing  to  the  excited  pas- 
sions of  the  people ;  and  threatened  to  extort  from 
the  fears  of  Parliament  what  they  had  vainly  sought 
from  its  justice.  To  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
the  legislature  was  called  upon,  in  1825,  to  dissolve 
the  Catholic  Association:'  but  it  was  too  late  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  cause  itself  by 
measures  of  repression;  and  ministers  disclaimed 
any  such  intention. 

While  this  measiu-e  was  still  before  Parliament, 
the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  question  was  sit  Fnmris 
revived,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  moiion, 
Burdett,  with  unusual  spirit  and  effect,  lejs. 
After  debates  of  extraordinary  interest,  in  which 
many  members  avowed  their  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  cause,^  a  bill  was  passed^  by  the  Commons, 
framing  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, as  a  qualification  for  ofiBce ;  and  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  see  of  Rome.^  On  reaching  the  House 
of  Lords,  however,  this  bill  met  the  same  fate  as  its 
predecessors  ;  the  second  reading  being  refused  by  a 
majority  of  forty-eight.* 

With  a  riew  to  make  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
more  acceptable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  j^^,  ^^ 
remove  a  great  electoral  abuse,  Mr.  Little-  ^JJ^ 
ton  had  introduced  a  measure  for  regulating  *** 

Sip™,  Vol.  n.  371. 

Febnoi?  28tb,  April  19Ui  and  SIA,  May  IDtfa,  tSZS. 

HsDS.  Deb.,  2Dd  Sec,  lii.  764,  Wbl  ;  Ibid.,  liii.  SI,  71,  IBS. 
The  secood  reading  was  rairied  bj  a  majV^ri^  rA  27,  sml  tha  Uiini. 
reading  bj  21. 

•May   17th,    Coatents,  130;  N'oii-conteirt»,  \lfc,    'Uinui. 'tomXi., 
Snd  Ser.,  liiL  e$3. 
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the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  Respecting  vested 
iut«resta,  he  proposed  to  raise  the  qualification  of  40a, 
frceliolders  ;  and  to  restrain  the  creation  of  fictitious 
voters,  who  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
landlords.  By  some  this  bill  was  regarded  aa  an 
obnoxious  measure  of  disfranchisement:  but  being 
supported  by  several  of  the  steadiest  friends  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  constitutional  rights,  its  second  reading 
was  agreed  to.  When  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  bow- 
ever,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this  bill  was  at 
once  abandoned.' 

In  April  of  this  year,  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower 
j^^  P  carried  a  resolution,  far  more  startling  to 
^^^.g  the  Protestant  party  than  any  measure  of 
^^stb,  enfranchisement.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
'**'■  Commons    to    declare    the    expediency    of 

making  provision 'for  the  secular  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  exercising  religious  functions  in  Ireland.' 
It  was  one  of  those  capricious  and  inconsequent 
decisions,  into  which  the  Commons  were  occasionally 
drawn,  in  this  protracted  controversy,  and  was  barren 
.   of  results. 

In  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  raised  for  a 
Mr.  Cm.  time  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to 
dmih,  the  head  of  affairs,    were    suddenly    cast 

down  by  bis  untimely  death. 

\  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1828,°  the  Dulce 
TiuDiikB  of  Wellington's  administration  had  been 
ungton'a  formed.  Catholic  emancipation  was  still 
tMtion.        an  open  question:*  but  the  cabinet,  repre- 

■  HaJiB.  Doi)„  and  Sec,  jdli.  ]  26,  176,  &c.,  903. 
'  Ayes,  205;  Noes,  ]B2.     Ibid.,: 
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sented  in  one  House  by  the  Duke,  and  in  the  other 
by  Mr.  Peel,  promised  little  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  If  compliance  was  not  to  be  expected, 
still  less  was  such  a  government  likely  to  be  coerced 
by  fear.  The  grEiat  soldier  at  its  head  retained,  for 
a  time,  the  conunaud  of  the  army  ;  and  no  minister 
knew  so  well  as  he  how  to  encounter  turbulence  or 
revolt.  In  politics  he  had  been  associated  with  the 
old  Tory  school ;  and  unbending  firmness  was  cha- 
racteristic of  hia  tamper  and  profession.  Yet  was 
this  government  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing 
more  for  religious  liberty  than  all  the  efforts  of  its 
champions  had  effected  in  half  a  century. 

The  dissenters  were  the  first  to  assault  the  Duke's 
strong  citadel.     The  question  of  the  repeal  (.„p^^ 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  had  Blum-  tm"  ahb, 
Tjeied  for  nearly  forty  years,'  when  Lord  ^*'^ 
John  Russell  worthily  succeeded  to  the  advocacy  of 
a  cause  which  had  been  illuetratod  by  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Fos.     In  moving  for  a  committee  to  p^^  ^g^^ 
I  consider  these  Acts,  ho  ably  recapitulated  "'^' 
their  history,  and  advanced  conclusive  arguments 
for  their    repeal.      The    annual    indemnity   Acts, 
though  offering  no  more  than  a  partial  relief  to 
dissenters,  left   scarcely  an    argument    against   the 
T^eal    of  laws    which   had   been  so  long  virtually 
ded.     It  could  not  be  contended  that  these 
I*  laws  were  necessary  for  the  seciirity  of  the  church  ; 
for  they  extended  neither  to  Scotland  nor  to  Ireland. 
Absurd  were  the  number  and  variety  of  ofEcea  em- 
[  braced  by  the  Test  Act ;  non-commissioned  officers 
'  Sofra,  p,  105, 
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as  well  as  officers, — excisemen,  tidewaiters,  and  even 
pedlars.  The  penalties  incurred  by  these  different 
classes  of  raen  were  sufficiently  alarming, — forfeiture 
of  the  office, — disqualification  for  any  other, — inca- 
pacity to  maintain  a  suit  at  law,  to  act  as  guardian 
or  executor,  or  to  inherit  a  legacy ;  and,  lastly,  a 
pecuniary  penalty  of  500i.  Even  if  such  penalties 
were  never  enforced,  the  law  which  imposed  them 
was  wholly  indefensible.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  again 
to  condemn  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  civil  form,  im.posed  upon 
persons  who  either  renounced  its  sacred  chai-acter, 
or  might  be  spiritually  unfit  to  receive  it.  Was 
it  decent,  it  was  asked, 


Nor  was  this  objection  satisfactorily  answered  by 
citing  Bisliop  Sherlock's  version,  that  receiving  the 
sacrament  was  not  the  qualification  for  office,  but 
the  evidence  of  qualification.  The  existing  law  was 
defended  on  the  grounds  so  often  repeated  :  that  the 
state  had  a  right  to  disqualify  persons  on  the  ground 
of  their  reUgious  opinions,  if  it  were  deemed  expe- 
dient :  that  there  was  a,n  established  chiu:ch  inse- 
parable from  the  state,  and  entitled  to  its  protection ; 
and  that  the  admission  of  dissenters  would  endanger 
the  security  of  that  church. 

Mr.  Peel, — always  moderate  in  his  opposition  to 
measures  for  the  extension  of  religious  liberty, — 
acknowledged  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Corpora- 
I,  Worke,  i.  p.  80  (Kckering). 
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tion  and  Test  Acts  was  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  church  ;  and  opposed  their  repeal  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  no  practical  grievance 
to  the  dissenters.  After  a  judicious  and  temperate 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  motion  waa  affirmed 
by  a  majority  of  forty-four.'  The  biU  was  after- 
wards brought  in,  and  read  a  second  time  without 
discussion.* 

The  government,  not  being  prepared  to  resign 
office  in  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  oonminnico 
of  the  Qommons,  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  lushoiB, 
conflict  between  the  two  Houses.  The  majority 
had  comprised  many  of  their  own  supporters,  and 
attached  friends  of  the  established  church ;  and 
Mr.  Peel  undertook  to  communicate  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  act  in  concert  with  that  party, 
and  share  ia  the  grace  of  a  necessary  concession.' 
These  enlightened  churchmen  met  him  with  singular 
liberality,  and  agreed  to  the  substitution  of  a  de- 
claration for  the  sacramental  test.*  Lord  John 
Hussell  and  his  friends,  though  satisfied  that  no 
such  declaration  was  necessary,  accepted  it  as  a 
pledge  that  this  important  measure  should  be 
allowed  to  pass,  with  the  general  acquiescence  of 
all  parties  ;*  and  the  bill  now  proceeded  through 
the  House,  without  further  opposition.^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  primate  as  well  as  his 


AjM.  2S7iNoM,  193. 

Hana,  Dob., 

end  Ser.,  iviji. 

md.,  8ie,  1137. 

'  Peel'fl  MEm 

md.,  70-08. 

Eans.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser., 

mii.  1190. 

'  Uriel.,  na<y. 
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own,  'felt  bound,  on  every  principle,  to  giye  liis" 
Tbohciin  ^"^^  ^°'  *''^  I'epeal  of  an  Act  which  had,  he 
Apifl^S,  feared,  led,  in  too  many  instances,  to  the 
itas.  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of 

otir  religion.'  '  Religioiis  tests  imposed  for  political 
purposes,  must  in  themselves  be  always  liable,  more 
or  less,  to  endanger  religious  sincerity.'  His  grace 
accepted  the  proposed  declaration  as  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  church.  The  bill  was  also  supported, 
in  the  same  spirit,  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Dur- 
ham, and  Chester. 

But  there  were  lay  peers  more  alive  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  the  bench  of  bishops.  Jxird 
Winchilsea  foresaw  dangers,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  avert  by  further  securities ;  and  Lord  Eldon  de- 
nounced the  entire  principle  of  the  bill.  He  had 
little  expected  '  that  such  a  hill  as  that  proposed 
would  ever  have  been  received  into  their  Lordships' 
House ; '  and  rated  those  who  had  abandoned  their 
opposition  to  its  progress  in  the  Commons.  This 
stout  champion  of  the  church,  however,  found  no 
supporters  to  the  emphatic '  Not  content,'  with  which 
he  encountered  the  bill ;  and  its  second  reading  was 
affirmed  without  a  division.' 

In  committee,  the  declaration  was  amended  by 
ipru  Bist  ^^  insertion  of  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith 
and24tii.       ^£  ^   Christian,'  —  an  amendment   which 

'  Haos.  Dtb.,  2nd  8er.,  iviii.  1450.  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  privBto 
CDirespondence,  called  it '  a  moat  Bhameful  bill,' — '  as  bad,  as  mia- 
fhierouB,  and  as  revolutioDary  aa  tbo  most  capliouH  diasentec  conld 
wish  it  to  be.'  And  again  : '  The  administration  havo,  lo  theirshamo 
ba  it  said,  got  the  ardibiabops  and  most  of  ths  biehopa  to  aupport 
thiarevointicnarj  hiW—Tmsis  Ufs  of  Lord  Eldon,  iii.  Zl-iB  ;  Peel's 
"     ,  i.  99. 
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pointedly  excluded  the  Jews,  and  gave  rise  to  further 
legislation,  at  a  later  period.'  Some  other  amend- 
mentB  were  also  made.  Lord  Winchilsea  endea- 
voui'ed  to  exchide  Unitarians ;  and  Lord  F.ldon  to 
BuliBtitute  an  oath  for  a  declaration,  and  to  provide 
more  effectual  securities  against  the  admission  of 
Catholics :  but  these  and  other  amendmenta,  incon- 
aistent  with  the  liberal  design  of  the  measure,  were 
rejected,  and  the  bill  passed."  The  Lords'  April  sstiu 
amendments,  though  little  approved  by  the  Com- 
mons, were  agreed  to,  in  order  to  set  this  Majsnd. 
long-vexed  question  at  rest,  by  an  act  of  enlightened 
toleration. 

This  measure  was  received  with  gratitude  by  dis- 
senters; and  the  grace  of  the  concession  YuatjA 
enhanced  by  the  liberality  of  the  p™^- 
bishops,  and  the  candour  and  moderation  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  who  had  originally  opposed  it. 
The  liberal  policy  of  Parliament  was  fully  supported 
by  public  opinion,  which  had  imdcrgone  a  complete 
revulsion  upon  this  question.  '  Thiri:y  years  since,' 
said  Alderman  Wood, '  there  were  only  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  city  of  London  favourable  to  the 
repeal :  the  other  day,  when  the  corporation  met  to 
petition  for  the  repeal,  only  two  hands  were  held  up 

I  against  the  petition.' 
The  triumph  of  dissenters  was  of  happy  augury 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  which  in  a  few  days  cuhiuo 
were  again  presented  by  Sir  Francis  Bur-  '''■'™- 
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dett.  The  preponderance  of  authority  as  well  as 
sirFTiwAi  argument,  waa  Tindeniably  in  favour  of  the 
motion.    Several  conversions  were  avowed  ; 


IMS.  ■  and  the  younger  members  especially  showed 
an  increasing  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty.'  After  a  debate  of  three  nights,  in  which 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  measure  expressed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  its  speedy  triumph,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sis.*  A  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  that  it  was  expedient  to  con- 
sider the  laws  affecting  Eoman  Catholics,  with  a 
view  to  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment.  Keso- 
lutions  of  this  kind  had,  on  former  occasions,  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  bills  which  afterwards 
miscarried ;  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett  resolved  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  proceedings  so  tedious  and 
abortive.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  commu- 
junosth  nicated  to  the  Lords,  at  a  conference.* 
ISM.  rpjjg  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  invited  their 

Lordships  to  concur  in  this  resolution,  in  a  most  forci- 
ble speech ;  and  was  supported  in  the  debate  by  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  by  Lord  Godericb, 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Plunket,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  other  peers.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  powerful 
Chancellor, — Lord  Lyndhurst,— the  ever-consistent 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  an  over- 
powering number  of  speakers.  After  two  nights' 
debate,  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  this  resolu- 
tion, by  a  majority  of  forty-four.* 

'  PeeJ'sMem„i.  102. 

»  Ajea,  272 ;  Noes,  266.    Hans.  Deb,,  2Qd  Ser.,  lii.  375-675. 
'  "     s.  Deb.,  and  Ser..  xix.  GSO.IQl.  '  ibid.,  1133,  13U. 
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Bat  while  these  proceedings  seemed  as  illusory  as 
those  of  former  years,  popular  agitation  was  g^^^  ^  ^^ 
approaching  a  crisis  in  Ireland,^  which  con-  ^^^*  ^^^* 
vinced  the  leading  members  of  the  administration 
that  concessions  could  no  longer  be  safely  withheld.^ 
Soon  after  this  discussion,  an  event  of  striking  sig- 
nificance marked  the  power  and  determina-  ^^^^ 
tion  of  the  Irish  people.     Mr.  Vesey  Fitz-  ^^"^^ 
gerald   having  vacated  his   seat    for  the  *^^^y'^®28. 
county  of  Clare,  on  accepting  ofiSce,  found  his  re- 
election contested  by  an  opponent  no  less  formidable 
than  Mr.  O'Connell.     Under  other  circumstances,  he 
could  have  confidently  relied  upon  his  personal  popu- 
larity, his  uniform  support  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
his  public  services,  and  the  property  and  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  county.     But  now  all 
^  his  pretensions  were  unavailing.      The  people  were 
resolved  that  he  should  succumb  to  the  champion  of 
the  Catholic  cause ;  and,  after  scenes  of  excitement 
and  turbulence  which  threatened  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  he  was  signally  defeated.^ 

Perhaps  no  one  circumstance  contributed  more 
than  this  election,  to   extort  concessions  Doubtful 
from  the  government.     It  proved  the  dan-  the  cathoUc 
gerous  power  and  organisation  of  the  Eo-  Ireland. 
man  Catholic  party.     A  general  election,  while  such 

>  iS'wpra,  Vol.  II.  373.  «  PeeFs  Mem.,  i.  129. 

»  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  writing  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  July  6th,  1828, 
said :  *  I  have  polled  aU  the  gentry  and  all  the  fifty-pound  freehold- 
ers,— the  gentry  to  a  man.'  ...  *  AU  the  great  interests  broke 
down,  and  the  desertion  has  been  universal.  Such  a  scene  as  we 
have  had !  such  a  tremendous  prospect  as  it  opens  to  us ! ' 
'  The  conduct  of  the  priests  has  passed  all  that  yoxL  coxM.  ^^ViV^ix^  V^ 
yourself.' — VecCi  Mem,,  i,  113, 
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excitement  prevailed,  could  not  be  contemplatea ' 
without  alarm.'  If  riots  should  occur,  the  executive 
were  not  even  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  Catholic 
soldiers,  who  had  teen  worked  upon  by  their  priests. 
They  could  not  be  trusted  against  rioters  of  their 
own  faith.*  The  Catholic  Association,  however,  con- 
CathoUo  tinued  to  be  the  chief  embarrassment  to 
AfflociBcion,  ^]^g  government.  It  had  made  Ireland 
ripe  for  rebellion.  Its  leaders  had  but  to  give  the 
word:  but,  believing  their  success  assured,  they 
were  content  with  threatening  demonstrations.'  Out 
of  an  infantry  force  of  30,000  meu,  no  less  than 
25,500  were  held  in  readiness  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Ireland.^  Such  was  the  crisis,  that  there  seemed 
no  alternative  between  martial  law  and  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  discontent.  Nothing  but  open  re- 
bellion would  justify  the  one ;  and  the  Commons  had, 
again  and  again,  counselled  the  other.^ 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr,  Peel,  the  settlement  of 
siicciBitr  the  Catholic  question  had,  at  length,  be- 
rrM  come  a  political  necessity ;  and  this  con- 

^^^^      viction  was  shared  by  the  Duke  of  WelUng- 

■  P«el's  Mem.,  J.  117-122,  ttf  em. 

'  Thifl  business,'  wrote  Lord  Eldon,  'muBt  bring  the  Baniaa  Ca- 
tholic qaestian.  irhich  hiis  been  so  often  discussed,  to  a  (iritiiB  and  a 
conclusion.  The  iiu.ture  of  tliat  conclusion  I  do  not  think  likol}!  to 
be  feTOurabla  to  PrnteBtBUlisin.'— Tioiirs's  Life,  iii.  54. 

»  Lord  Anglesey's  Letters,  July  20th,  36th,  1828  ;  Pael's  Mem.,  i. 
127,  168,  16*. 

'  lord  AnglesBT's  Lftter,  Jnly  2nd,  1828;  Peel'a  Mem.,  i.  147; 
Snd..,  207,  243-262  ;  lafra,  Tol,  II.  374. 

*  Peel's  Mem,,  i.  293. 

*  In  each  of  '  the  five  parliaments  elected  since  1807,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  House  of  Commons  hsjl  come  to  a  deciaioa  in  faTour  of 
a  consideration  of  the  Catholic  question;'  and  Mr.  Feel  hnd  long 
Iiesn  impressed  with  the  great  preponderance  of  (oIedC  and  influence 

9B  iJuC  Side.— itefs  Msm.,  i.  146  ;  Ibid.,  ei,  288,  233. 
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ton,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.'  But  how  were  ministers  to  undertake  it  ? 
The  statesmen  ivbo  had  favoured  Catholic  claims 
had  withdrawn  from  the  ministry ;  and  Lord  An- 
glesey had  been  removed  from  the  government  of 
Ireland.'  It  was  reserved  for  the  Protestant  party 
in  the  cabinet  to  devise  a  measure  which  they  had 
spent  their  lives  in  opposing.  They  would  neces- 
sarily forfeit  the  confidence,  and  provoke  the  hostility, 
of  their  own  poHtical  adherents ;  and  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  gratitude  or  good  will  of  the  Catholics. 

But  another  difficulty,  even  more  formidable,  pre- 
sented itself, — a  difficulty  which,  on  former  pepngnuica 
occasions,  had  alone  sufficed  to  paralyse  the  "'  ""  '^'^' 
efforts  of  ministers.  The  king  evinced  no  leas  re- 
pugnance to  the  measure  than  his  '  revered  and  ex- 
cellent father'  had  displayed,  nearly  thirty  yeai-s 
before  ;  *  and  had  declared  his  determination  not  to 
assent  to  CathoUc  emancipation.* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  emboldened  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Peel's  former  eommimi cations  anrtottbo 
with  the  bishops,  on  the  Sacramental  Test,  ^'■''^°'^- 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  support  concessions 
to  the  CathoHcs.     Their  concurrence  would  secure 

'  Petl'B  Mem.,  i.  180,  181,  188,  28*. 

'  The  ciicnmalanoBs  of  his  removnl  were  fullj  diucuesed  in  the 
Eouao  of  Lords,  May  4th,  1829.— ffons.  Bch.,  End  Ser.,  si.  990. 

■  PeeVa  Mbiq.,  i.  374,  276.  Tha  king  aasured  Lord  Eldon  tbat 
Mr.  Camiing  bad  engaged  that  he  wonid  neTer  allov  Ms  niajestv  ^  to 
■faa  tronblad  about  the  Eoman  Catholi  c  question.' — Peels  Mem.,  L  273. 
Snt  Sir  B,  Feel  expreasns  his  conrictiaa  that  do  such  plsclge  had 
been  giyen  by  Mr.  Canning  {Bnd^ ;  and  even  Lord  Eldon  was 
(fttiafieil  that  thn  iing'a  etatement  was  unfounded.' — TmUit  Life  of 

iry,  iii.  3S0,  473. 
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the  co-operation  of  the  cliiu-ch  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  influence  the  reluctant  judgment  of  the 
king.  But  he  found  them  resolutely  opposed  to  his 
viewa ;  and  the  government  were  now  alarmed,  lest 
their  opinions  should  confirm  the  objections  of  his 
majesty. 

It  was  under  these  unpromising  circumstancea 
Emtarrass-  that,  in  January  1829,  the  time  had  ar- 
ininiaiera.  rived  at  which  some  definite  course  must 
be  submitted  to  the  king,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching session.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Peel  should  have  thought  such  difSculties  almost 
insuperable.  '  There  was  the  declared  opinion  of  the 
king, — tbe  declared  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
— the  declared  opinion  of  the  chm-ch,— unfavourable 
to  the  measures  we  were  about  to  propose  ; '  and,  as 
he  afterwards  added,  '  a  majority,  probably,  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  was  hostile  to  concession,' ' 

Mr.  Peel,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  Lis  own 
ProRcrea  positiou,  had  contemplated  the  necessity  of 
q"^'""'  retirement :  *  tut  viewing,  with  deep  con- 
^'^'  cem,  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of 

the  government,  he  afterwards  placed  his  services  at 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.' 

At  length,  an  elaborate  memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel 
The  kinB  baviug  been  submitted  to  the  king.  His 
conemia  Majesty  gave  audience  to  those  members 
mcEianM,  q£  j^jg  pjji^jQgt  ^jiQ  i^ad  always  opposed  the 
Catholic  claims ;  and  then  consented  that  the  cabinet 


•iettep,  Jan.  lath,  18BB.     Pcel'i.  Men 
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should  submit  their  views  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
without  pledging  himself  to  concur  in  them,  even  if 
adopted  unanimously.^  A  draft  of  the  king's  speech 
was  accordingly  prepared,  referring  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  of  reviewing  the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties. To  this  draft  the  king  gave  a  *  reluctant  con- 
sent;'* and  it  was,  accordingly,  delivered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session. 

The  government  projected  three  measures,  founded 
upon  this  speech, — the  suppression  of  the  oovem- 

mcnt 

Catholic  Association,  a  Eelief  Bill,  and  a  measures. 
revision  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland. 

The  first  measure  submitted  to  Parliament  was  a 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  asso-  j^agocia- 
ciations  or  assemblies  in  Ireland.     It  met  suJprcB- 
with  general  support.     The  opponents  of  Feb.  mh, 
emancipation  complained  that  the  suppres-  ^^^^' 
sion  of  the  Association  had  been  too  long  delayed. 
The  friends  of  the  Catholic  claims,  who  would  liave 
condemned  it  separately,  as  a  restraint  upon  public 
liberty,  consented  to  it,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
pacification   of    Ireland.'     Hence   the   bill   passed 
rapidly  through  both  Houses.*     But  before  it  be- 
came law,  the  Catholic  Association  was  dissolved. 
A  measure  of  relief  having  been  promised,  its  mis- 
sion was  accomplished.* 

When  this  bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Peel 

>  Peers  Mem.,  i.  297.  *  iCid.,  310. 

•  HanB.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  xr.  177. 

•  Ibid.y  280,  619,  &c. 

•  On  Feb.  24th,  Lord  Anglwrey  said  it  va»  *  dtttuTvcX.* 
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accepted  the  Chiltem  Hiindreda,  in  order  to  give 
Mr  Peal  '^^  Constituents  at  Oxford  an  opportunity 
ltactt™«i  ^^  expressing;*  tbeir  opinion  of  bis  new 
°*"^-  policy.  The  Protestant  feeling  of  the  uni- 
versity was  unequivocally  pronounced.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Sir  Eoliert  Inglis,  and  obliged  to  taice 
refuge  at  Westbury. 

The  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  about 
j^i^^  to  be  considered,  on  the  5th  of  March,  when 
S?!ittu™  ^^  unexpected  obstacle  arose.  On  the  3rd, 
^"^^  the  king  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Peel  on  the  following  day.  He  then  desired  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed  measure.  On 
finding  that  it  was  proposed  to  alter  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  his  majesty  refused  his  consent ;  and  his 
three  ministers  at  once  tendered  their  resignation, 
which  was  accepted.  Late  the  same  evening,  how- 
ever, he  desired  them  to  withdraw  their  resignation, 
and  gave  bis  consent,  in  writing,  to  their  proceed- 
ing with  the  proposed  measure,' 

This  last  obstacle  being  removed,  Mr,  Peel  opened 
CMhoiio  ^^^  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  to 
SSstb  ^^^  House  of  Commons.  In  a  speech  of 
'*-'•  fonr  hours,  be  explained  the  various  cir- 

cumstances, already  described,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  government,  had  made  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  a  necessity.  The  measure  itself  was 
complete :  it  admitted  Roman  Catholics, — on  taking 

'  Peel's  Mem.,  i.  343-349.  The  king  Es-ve  Lord  Eldon  a  different 
VBFsion  of  thia  interview,  STidently  to  eiruse  liimsolf  from  consenting 
to  a  measure  of  which  his  old  coancillor  disapproTtd  so  Btrongly. — 


^ 
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d  new  oath,  instead  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, — to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  all  corporate  offices, 
to  all  judicial  offices,  except  ia  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except 
those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Restraints, 
however,  were  imposed  upon  the  interference  of 
Eoman  Cathohcs  in  the  dispensation  of  church  pa- 
tronage. The  govemmeut  renounced  the  idea  of 
introducing  any  securities,  as  they  were  termed,  in 
regard  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  state.  When  proposed  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  deference  to  the  fears  of  tho  opponents  of 
emancipation,'  they  had  offended  Eoman  Catholics, 
without  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant 
party.  But  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  insignia 
of  corporations  from  heing  taken  to  any  place  of 
religious  worship  except  the  established  church, — to 
restrain  Roman  Catholic  bishops  from  assuming  the 
titles  of  existing  sees, — to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Jesuits  to  this  country,  to  ensure  the  registration  of 
those  already  there,  and  to  discourage  the  exten- 
sion of  monastic  orders.  After  two  nights'  debate, 
Jlr.  Peel's  motion  for  going  into  committee  of 
the  whole  House  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.'  Such  was  the 
change  which  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  had  effected 
in  the  opinions  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the 
church  and  the  Protestant   party  throughout   tlie 
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country,  were  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  excitemenl'. 
They  naturally  resented  the  sudden  desertion  of 
theircause,  by  ministers  in  whom  they  had  confided.' 
The  press  overflowed  with  their  indignant  remon- 
strances; and  public  meetings,  addresses,  and  peti- 
tions gave  tokens  of  their  activity.  Their  petitions 
far  outnnmhered  those  of  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  ^  and  the  daily  discussions  upon  their  pre- 
sentation, served  to  increase  the  public  excitement. 
The  higher  intelligence  of  the  country  approved  the 
wise  and  equitable  policy  of  the  government :  hut 
there  can  be  little  question,  that  the  sentiments  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  op- 
posed to  emancipation.  Churchmen  dreaded  it,  as 
dangerous  to  their  church ;  and  dissenters  inherited 
from  their  Puritan  forefathers  a  pious  horror  of 
Papists.  But  in  Parlianaent,  the  union  of  the  mi- 
nisterial party  with  the  accustomed  supporters  of 
the  CathoHc  cause,  easily  overcame  all  opposition ; 
and  the  bill  was  passed  through  its  further  stages, 
in  the  Commons,  by  large  majorities,* 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  House 
Tiiebiuin  of  Lords,  the  Duie  of  Wellington  justified 
A^rulf^,'  ^^  measure,  irrespective  of  other  con- 
isi!f.  siderations,  by  the  necessity  of  averting  a 

civil  war,  saying :  '  If  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice 
whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country 
to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in 
order  to  do  it.'     He  added,  that  when  the  Irish  re- 

I  SKpro,  Vol.  n,  193,  '  See  mpra.  Vol.  IL  G6. 

*  On  tho  BBCond  reading— Ayes,  353;  Noes,  173.  Haas.  JJeb,, 
2nd3er.,ix.  1115-1290.  On  tie  third  readiDg— Ajea,  330;  Nues, 
"■'      "id.,  1633. 
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^6111011  of  1798  had  been  suppressed,  the  Legislative 
Union  had  been  proposed  in  the  next  year,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing;  this  very  measure  of 
concession ;  and  that  had  the  civil  war,  which  he 
had  lately  striven  to  avert,  broken  out,  and  been  . 
subdued, — still  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
meisted  upon  by  one,  if  not  by  both  Hoi^es  of  Par- 
IJEment. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,—Dr.  Howlcy, — in.  a  judicious  speech,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  practical  evils  to  which 
the  church  and  the  Protestant  religion  might  be 
exposed,  by  the  eroployment  of  Roman  Catholics  as 
ministers  of  the  crown,  especially  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state.  It  was  also  opposed  in  debate  by 
the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Armagh,  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  and  London,  and  several  lay  peers.  But 
of  the  Protestant  party,  Lord  Eldon  was  still  the 
leader.  Surrounded  by  a  converted  senate, — severed 
&om  all  his  old  colleagues, — deserted  by  the  peers  who 
had  hitherto  cheered  and  supported  him, — he  raised 
his  voice  against  a  measure  which  he  had  spent  a 
long  life  in  resisting.  Standing  almost  alone  among 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  there  was  a  moral  dignity 
in  his  isolation  which  commands  our  respect.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  Mr,  Peel's  constant  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Goderich,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Plun- 
ket,  and  other  peers.  The  second  reading  was 
afErmed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five.' 
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Tbe  bill  passed  through  committee  without  a  dnglt 
amendmeDt:  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  third 
reading  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  four.' 

Meanwhile  the  king,  whose  formal  assent  was  still  to 
TheBojai  ^  given,  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
'™""'  measm-e  as  ever ;  and  even  diecuased  with 
Lord  Eldon  the  possibility  of  preventing  its  further 
progress,  or  of  refusing  hia  assent.  But  neither  the 
king  nor  his  old  minister  could  seriously  have  con- 
templated so  hazardous  an  exercise  of  prerogative  ; 
and  the  Royal  assent  was  accordingly  given,  without 
further  remonstrance.'  The  time  had  passed,  when 
the  word  of  a  king  could  overrule  his  ministers 
and  Parliament. 

The  third  measure  of  the  government  still  rn- 
Etertire  mains  to  be  noticed, — the  regulation  of  the 
Id  iidand,  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  The  abuses 
of  the  40s.  freehold  franchise  had  already  been  ex- 
posed ;  and  were  closelj  connected  with  Catholic 
emancipation.*  Tiie  Protestant  landlords  had  en- 
couraged the  multiplication  of  small  freeholds, — 
being,  in  fact,  leases  held  of  middlemcn,^in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  dependent  voters,  and 
extend  theii  own  political  influence.  Such  an  abuse 
would,  at  any  time,  have  demanded  correction :  but 
now  these  votera  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
from  the  landlord  to  the  Cathoho  priest.     'That 

■  ContGDia,  213;  Non-coDteots,  100.  Hans.  Beb.,  2Dd  Ser.,  in 
61i-694. 

•  Twias'a  Lifo  of  Eldon,  iii.   8*,  tt  aeq.    Court  and  Cabinets  of 
Oeo.  17.,  ii,  395, 
'  Supra,  p.  156  i  and  Beports  of  Committees  io  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, 1625. 
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weapon,'  said  Mr.  Peei,  '  which  the  landlord  lias 
forged  with  so  much  care,  and  has  heretofore  wielded 
with  such  aucceBs,  has  broke  short  in  his  hand.'  To 
leave  such  a  fraDchise  without  regulation,  was  to 
place  the  county  representation  at  the  mercy  of 
priests  and  agitators.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to 
raise  the  qualification  of  a  freeholder,  from  40s.  to 
lOi.,  to  require  duo  proof  of  such  qualification,  and 
to  introduce  a  system  of  registration. 

So  large  a  measure  of  disfranchisement  was,  in 
itself,  open  to  many  objections.  It  swept  away  ex- 
isting rights  without  proof  of  misconduct  or  cor- 
ruption, on  the  part  of  the  voters.  So  long  as  they 
had  served  the  purposes  of  Protestant  landlords, 
they  were  encouraged  and  protected  :  but  when  they 
asserted  their  independence,  they  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  franchise.  Strong  opinions  were 
pronounced  that  the  measure  should  not  be  retro- 
spective ;  and  that  the  6ojtd  fide  408.  freeholders,  at 
least,  should  be  protected : '  but  the  connection  be- 
tween this  and  the  greater  measure,  then  in  progress, 
saved  it  from  any  efiective  opposition  ;  and  it  was 
passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses.'  By  one  party, 
it  was  hailed  as  a  necessary  protection  against  the 
Catholic  priests  and  leaders ;  and  by  the  other,  it 
was  reluctantly  accepted  as  the  price  of  Catholic 
emancipation. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,   Lord 

'  Sw  especiallj  the  spcschcs  of  Mr.  Hnskisson,  Tiacoant  Palmer, 
■tan,  and  the  Marqueis  of  Lansdowue,  Hans,  Deb.,  Snd  Ssr,,  : 
1373,1468;  xzi.  41)7,  574. 
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DB.  Deb.,  3nd  Ssr.,  xz.  I 
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Clifford}  and  Lord  Dormer  came  to  the  House  of 
bbius  Lords,  and  claimed  their  hereditary  seats 
PMis'tdo  among  the  peers,  from  which  they  had 
Aprii  2nii,  been  so  long  excluded ;  and  were  followed, 
1K3.  '  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Stafford, 
Lord  Petre,  and  Lord  Stonrton.'  Respectable  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  titles,  a-nd  their  own  character,  they 
were  an  honourable  addition  to  the  Upper  House ; 
and  no  one  could  affirm  that  their  number  was  such 
as  to  impair  the  Protestant  character  of  that  as- 


Mr.  O'Connell,  as  already  stated,  had  been  re- 
Mr  o'Con-  turned  in  the  previous  year  for  the  county 
oil'ts^-'  of  Clare :  but  the  privilege  of  the  new  oath 
*"™'  was  restricted  to  members  returned  after 

tie  passing  of  the  Act.  That  Mr,  O'Connell  would 
be  excluded  from  its  immediate  benefit,  had  been 
noticed  while  the  bill  was  in  progress ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  language  had  been  framed 
for  that  express  purpose.  So  personal  an  exclusion 
was  a  petty  accompaniment  of  this  great  remedial 
measure.  By  Mr.  O'Connell  it  was  termed  '  an  out- 
Mnjisth,  lawry'  against  himself.  He  contended 
^^"^  ably,  at  the  bar,  for  his  right  of  admission  ; 

but  the  Act  was  too  distinct  to  allow  of  an  interpre- 
MnjistJi,  tation  in  his  favour.  Not  being  permitted 
""■  to  take  the   new   oath,  and   refusing,   of 

course,  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,— a  new  writ 
was  issued  for  the  county  of  Clare. °  Though  re- 
turned   again    without   opposition,   Mr.   O'Connell 
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made  his  exclusion  the  subject  of  unmeasured  in- 
vective ;  and  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
embittered  against  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
enfranchised. 

At  length  this  great  measure  of  toleration  and 
justice  was  accomplished.      But  the  con-  Emancipa- 

,         T    ,  .  .    J    1        tlon  too  long 

cession  came  too  late.  Accompamed  by  deferred. 
one  measure  of  repression,  and  another  of  disfran- 
chisement, it  was  wrung  by  violence  from  reluctant 
and  unfriendly  rulers.  Had  the  counsels  of  wiser 
statesmen  prevailed,  their  political  foresight  would 
have  averted  the  dangers  before  which  the  govern- 
ment, at  length,  had  quailed.  By  rendering  timely 
justice,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  they 
would  have  spared  their  country  the  bitterness,  the 
evil  passions,  and  turbulence  of  this  protracted 
struggle.  But  thirty  years  of  hope  deferred,  of 
rights  withheld,  of  discontents  and  agitation,  had 
exasperated  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
against  the  English  government.  They  had  over- 
come their  rulers ;  and  owing  them  no  gratitude*, 
were  ripe  for  new  disorders.^ 

Catholic  emancipation,  like  other  great  measures, 
fell  short  of  the  anticipations,  alike  of  Roqueiof 
supporters  and  opponents.  The  former  tunj. 
were  disappointed  to  observe  the  continucrl  dlHtroc- 
tions  of  Ireland, — ^the  fierce  contcntionu  lK;iween 
Catholics  and  Orangemen, — ^the  tcn^rm  and  trucu- 
lent agitation  by  which  the  ill-will  of  Uic  {KsofiN) 
was  excited  against  their  rulers — ^the  imrv ttriui  n\firli 
in  which  every  effort  for  the  improvcmcui  of  Irclauil 

*  See  SMpra,  Vol  U.Zn. 
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was  received,— and  tho  unmanageable  elemenia  'of 
Irish  representation.  But  a  just  and  wise  policy  had 
been  initiated;  and  henceforth  statesmen  strove  to 
correct  those  Bocial  ills  -which  had  arrested  the  pros- 
perity of  that  hopeful  country,  '^'ith  the  Catholic 
Eelief  Act  commenced  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the  anti-Catholic 
Mufflberot  P^^  ^^'^  t^s  safety  of  the  church  and  con- 
nimifira  stltution  were  faintly  realised.  They 
Ho^ot  dreaded  the  introduction  of  a  dangerous 
*^°™°'"^'  proportion  of  Catholic  members  into  the 
House  of  Cotiimons.  The  result,  however,  fairly 
corresponded  with  the  natural  representation  of  tho 
three  countries.  No  more  than  six  Catholics  have 
sat,  in  any  parliament,  for  English  constituencies. 
Not  one  has  ever  teen  returned  for  Scotland.  The 
largest  number  representing  Catholic  Ireland,  in  any 
parliament,  amounted  to  fifty-one, — or  less  than 
one-half  the  representation  of  that  country, — and 
the  average,  in  the  last  seven  parliaments,  to  no 
more    than    thirty-seven.'      In   these   parliaments 

'  Swmher  of  Soman  CatholU:  Memhera  relumed  for  England  and 
Inland  tince  t/ui  year  183S;  from  Che  Teei  Bella  of  the  Sovie 
of  Commons;  the  earlier  Test  Bolle  having  been  destroyed  bg 
fire,  m  1834. 
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again,  the  total  nmnber  of  Roman  Catholic  members 
may  be  computed  at  abont  one-aisteenth  of  the 
House  of  Commooa.  The  Protestant  character  of 
that  assembly  was  nachanged. 

To  complete  the  civil  enfranchiBement  of  dis- 
senters, a  few  supplementary  mfeaaurea  Qj^^^sa, 
were  still  required.  They  could  only  ^aiS^ 
claim  their  rights  on  taking  an  oath ;  and  "''*'*- 
some  sects  entertained  coDscientiousobjectionsto  an 
oath,  in  any  form.  Numerous  statutes  had  been 
passed  to  enable  Quakers  to  make  affirmations  in- 
stead of  oaths;'  and  in  1833,  the  House  of 
Commons,  giving  a  wide  interpretation  to  these 
statutes,  permitted  Mr.  Pease, — the  first  Quaker 
who  had  been  elected  for  140  years, — to  take  hia 
■eat  on  making  an  affirmation.'  In  the  same  year. 
Acts  were  passed  to  enable  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists,  in  all  cases,  to  substitute  an  affirmation 
for  an  oath."  The  same  privilege  was  conceded,  a 
few  years  later,  to  dissenters  of  more  dubious  de- 
iioniination,who,  having  been  Quakers  or  Jloravians, 
bad  severed  their  connection  with  those  sects,  bat 
retained  their  scruples  concerning  the  taking  of  an 
oatb.*  Nor  have  these  been  barren  concessions ;  for 
seTeral  members  of  these  sects  have  since  been 
adnoitted  to  Parliament ;  and  one,  at  least,  has  takes 
B  distinguished  part  in  its  debates. 

Selief  to  dissenters  and  Soman  Catholics  had  been 

e.  23  ;  1  Geo.  L  n.  2,  c  6  and  13  ;  8  Geo.  L  &  6 ;  32 

<d  the  Select  Commjtbw  od  tiia  Oate,  Soe.  1S3I, 

4Wm.IV.ctf,«2.  •  1  &2Twt.t.n. 
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claimed  on  the  broad  ground  that,  as  British  sub- 
jects, they  were  entitled  to  their  civil  rights, 
without  the  condition  of  professing  the 
religion  of  the  state.  And  in  1830,  Mr.  Robert 
Mr.  E.  Grant  endeavoured  to  extend  this  principle 

niott™.  to  the-  Jews,  The  cruel  persecutions  of 
itao-  '  that  race  form  a  popular  episode  in  the 
early  history  of  this  conntry :  but  at  this  time  they 
merely  suffered,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  disa- 
bilities from  which  Christiana  had  recently  been 
liberated.  They  were  unable  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  it  was  required  to  be  sworn  upon  the 
Evangelists.  Neither  could  they  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which  contained  the  words,  '  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.'  Before  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  they  had  been  admitted 
to  corporate  ofSces,  in  common  with  dissenters, 
under  cover  of  the  annual  indemnity  Acts  :  but  that 
measure,  in  setting  dissenters  free,  had  forged  new 
bonds  for  the  Jew.  The  new  declaration  was  re- 
quired to  be  made  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.' 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  had  not  been 
designed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  affect  the  legal 
position  of  the  Jews.  The  declaration  had,  indeed, 
been  sanctioned  with  a  forecast  of  its  consequences : 
but  was  one  of  several  amendments  which  the 
Commons  were  constrained  to  accept  from  the  Lords, 
to  secure  the  passing  of  an  important  measure.' 
The  operation  of  the  law  was  fatal  to  nearly  all  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  A  Jew  could  not  hold  any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  corporate.  He  could  not  follow 
■  See  lu^ra,  p,  ]61. 
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the  profession  of  the  law,  as  banister  or  attorney,  or 
attorney's  clerk :  he  could  not  be  a  schoolmaster, 
or  usher  at  a  school.  He  could  not  sit  as  amemher 
of  either  House  of  Parliament;  nor  even  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  if  called  upon  to  take  the 
electors'  oath. 

Mr.  Crrant  advocated  the  removal  of  these  oppres- 
Bive  disahilities  in  an  admirable  speech,  Argumenu 
embracing  nearly  every  argument  which  'We. 
was  afterwards  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  support 
of  the  same  cause.  He  was  hrilliantly  supported,  in 
a  maiden  speech,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  already 
gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  In  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  the  question  of  religious  liberty 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Those  who  had  re- 
Eisted,  to  the  last,  every  concession  to  Catholics,  had 
rarely  ventured  to  justify  tbeir  esclusion  from  civil 
rights,  on  the  ground  of  their  rehgious  faith.  They 
had  professed  themselves  favourable  to  toleration ; 
and  defended  a  policy  of  exclusion,  on  political 
grounds  alone.  The  Catholics  were  said  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,— their  numbers,  their  organisa- 
tion, their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  the  ascen- 
dency of  tbeir  priesthood,  their  peculiar  political 
doctrines,  their  past  history, — all  testified  to  the 
political  dangers  of  Catholic  emancipation.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  alleged  against  the 
Jews.  They  were  few  in  number,  being  computed 
at  less  than  30,000,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
■were  harmless  and  inactive  in  their  relations  to  the 
state  ;  and  without  any  distinctive  political  charac- 
ter.    It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceWe  a.ii'^  "^oVv- 
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tical  objectioDB  to  tbeir  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges, 
— yet  some  were  found.  They  were  so  rich,  that, 
like  the  nabobs  of  the  last  century,  they  would  buy 
seata  in  Parliament, — aji  argument,  as  it  was  well 
replied,  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  rather 
than  against  the  admission  of  Jews.  If  of  any 
value,  it  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  rich  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.  Again,  they  were  of 
no  country, — they  were  strangers  in  the  laud,  and 
had  no  sympathies  with  its  people.  Relying  upon 
the  spiritual  promises  of  restoration  to  their  own 
Holy  Land,  they  were  not  citizens,  but  sojourners, 
in  any  other.  But  if  this  were  so,  would  they  value 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  were  denied? 
Would  they  desire  to  serve  a  country,  in  which  they 
were  aliens  ?  And  was  it  the  fact  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  any  of  those  interests,  by  which  other 
men  were  moved  ?  Were  they  less  earnest  in  busi- 
ness, less  alive  to  the  vrars,  policy,  and  finances  of 
the  state ;  less  open  to  the  refining  influences  of  art, 
literature,  and  society?  How  did  they  differ  from 
their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  'save  these  bonds'? 
Political  objections  to  the  Jews  were,  indeed,  felt  to 
be„  untenable ;  and  their  claims  were  therefore  re- 
sisted on  religious  grounds.  The  exclusion  of  Chris- 
tian subjects  from  their  civil  rights,  had  foi-merly 
been  justified  because  they  were  not  members  of  the 
established  church.  Now  that  the  law  had  recog- 
nised a  wider  toleration,  it  was  said  that  the  state, 
its  laws  and  institutions  being  Christian,  the  Jews, 
who  denied  Christ,  could  not  be  sufiered  to  share, 
with  Christians,  the  government  of  the  state.    Eape- 
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dally  was  it  urged,  that  to  admit  them  to  Parliament 
would  unchristianise  the  legislature. 

The  House   of  Commona,  which  twelve  montljH 
before  had  passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  Jewiiii 
by  vast  majorities,  permitted  Mr.  Grant  to  loaion 
bring  in  his  bill  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  K«iiiiB- 
only;'    and  afterwarda  refused  it  a  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three,*     The  argn-  ^^  ^^^ 
ments  by  which  it  was  opposed  were  founded  '™'* 
upon  a  denial  of  the  broad  principle  of  religious 
liberty  ;  and  mainly  on  that  ground  were  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  for  many  years  resisted.     But  the  history 
of  this  long  and  tedious  controversy  must  he  briefly 
told.     To  pursue  it  through  its  weary  annals  were  a 
profitless  toil. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Grant  renewed  his  measure;  and 
succeeded  in  passing  it  through  the  Com-  ^^„^^^ 
mons :  but  the  Lords  rejected  it  by  a  large  ^^""^ 
majority.'  In  the  next  year,  the  measure  '^^"'■ 
met  a  similar  fatc.^  The  determination  of  the  Lords 
was  clearly  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  for  some  years, 
no  further  attempts  were  made  to  press  upon  them 
the  re-consideration  of  similar  measures.  The  Jews 
were,  politically,  powerleps  :  their  race  was  unpopu- 
lar, and  exposed  to  strongly-rooted  prejudice;  and 

'  Hans.  Deb.,  2uii  Ser.,  ixiii.  13B7. 

'  Iha.,  nir.  786.  See  also  Macanlaj's  Essays,  i.  308;  Gold- 
BroJd'a  Civil  Disabilities  of  British  Jews,  1830  ;  Blonl's  Hist,  of  Ibo 
Jews  in  England ;  Tirst  Iteport  of  CrimiDal  Law  Commission, 
1845,  p.  13. 

■  Contents,  64;  Non-contenta,  104.     Hans.  Dab.,  3rd  Scr.,  irii. 


*  The  second  reading  was  lost  in  tho  Lords  by  El  majority  o 
Httua.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser,,  uii.  1372  ;  lUd.,  niii.  1158, 1349  ;  Ibid., : 
8g2,  720- 
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tbeir    cause, — -however     firmly    supported 

ground  of  religious  liberty, — had  not  been  generally 

espoused  by  the  people,  as  a  popular  right. 

But  while  vainly  seeking  admisaion  to  the  legis- 
jcwsaa-  latui-e,  the  Jews  were  relieved  from  other 
mirtai  disabilities.  In  1839,  by  a  clause  in  Lord 
poiations.  Denman's  Act  for  amending  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence all  persons  were  eittitled  to  be  sworn  in  the  form 
most  binding  on  their  conscience.'  Henceforth  the 
Jews  could  swear  upon,  the  Old  Testament  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  every  other  oath  not  containing 
the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  These 
words,  however,  still  es.cluded  them  from  corporate 
offices,  and  from  Parliament.  In  1841,  Mr.  Divett 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Commons  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  corporations  :  but  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,'  In  1845,  however,  the 
Lords,  who  had  rejected  this  bill,  accepted  another, 
to  the  same  effect,  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Lynd- 

Parliament  alone  was  now  closed  against  the 
Jews.  In  1848,  efforts  to  obtain  this  privilege  were 
renewed  without  effect.  The  Lords  were  still  inex- 
orable, En&anchisement  by  legislative  authority 
appeared  as  remote  as  ever ;  and  attempts  were  there- 
fore made  to  bring  the  claims  of  Jewish  subjects  to 
an  issue,  in  another  form. 

In  1847,  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  was 

'  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  1(15. 

»  Hans.  Deb.,  Srd  Ser.,  Ivi.  504;  Irii.  99  ;  iTiii.  1458. 

'  B  &  9  Viot.  c.  52;  Hanfi.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  bciriii.  *flX,  416; 
:nrst  Report  uf  Crimiaal  I^v  Commiseion,  1B4£  (Sdigioos 
Ojnilioas),  43, 
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i  one   of  the    membera   for  tlie    city  of 
liOndoQ.     The  choice  of  a  Jew  to  represent  ^^^^ 
such  a  constituency  attested  the  state  of  Ji^^l^itSfl 
public  opiDion,  upon  the  question  in  dis-  {^'^^ 
pute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  ^^J^^ 
It  may  be  compared   to   the  election  of  '^'' 
Mr,  O'Connell,  twenty  years  before,  by  the  cotuity 
of  Clare.     It  gave  a  more   definite   and  practical 
character   to  the  controversy.     The  grievance  was 
no  longer  theoretical :  there  now  sat  below  the  bar 
a  member  legally  returned   by  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  constituency  in  the  kingdom :  yet 
he  looked  on  as  a  stranger.     None  could  question 
hia  return :   no  law  affirmed  his  incapacity ;   then 
how  was  he  excluded?    By  an  oath  designed  for 
Eoman  Catholics,  whose   disabilities   had  been  re- 
moved.    He  sat  there,  for  four  sessions,  in  expecta- 
tion of  relief  from  the  legislature :  but  being  again 
disappointed,  he  resolved  to  try  his  rights  imder  the 
existing  law.     Accordingly,  in  1850,  he  presented 
himself,  at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  dajmjto 
taking  the  oaths.     Having  heen  allowed,  J^'^^" 
after  discussion,  to  be  sworn  upon  the  Old  Ma'Ang^ 
Testament, — the  form  most  binding  upon  ' 
his   conscience, — he    proceeded  to  take  the  oaths.   ' 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken 
in  the  accustomed  form ;  but  from  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration he  omitted  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,'  as  not  binding  on  hia  conscience.     He 

I  was  immediately  directed  to  withdraw  ;  when,  after 
many  learned  arguments,  it  was  resolved  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  until  he  had  taken 
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the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by 
law.' 

In  1851,  a  more  resolute  effort  was  made  to  over- 
Mr.  ambt-  come  the  obstacle  offered  by  the  oath  of 
auomonjj,  abjuration.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  a 
iMi.  '  Jew,  having  been  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Greenwich,  omitted  from  the  oath  the  words 
which  were  the  Jews'  Btuinbling  block.  Treating  these 
words  as  immaterial,  he  took  the  entire  substance 
of  the  oath,  with  the  proper  solemnities.  He  was 
directed  to  withdraw :  but  on  a  later  day,  while  his 
case  was  under  discussion,  he  came  into  the  House, 
and  took  his  seat  within  the  bar,  whence  he  de- 
clined to  withdraw,  until  he  was  removed  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  House  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion, in  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  not 
only  eat  in  the  House,  but  had  voted  in  three 
divisions;'  and  if  the  Hoiise  had  done  bim  an  in- 
justice, there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  obtaining 
a  judicial  construction  of  the  statutes,  by  the  courts 
of  law.  Bythejudgmentof  the  Court  of  Excbeq^uer, 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was 
soon  placed  beyond  further  doubt,  that  no  authority, 
short  of  a  statute,  was  competent  to  dispense  with 
those  words  which  Mr.  Salomons  had  omitted  from 
the  oath  of  abjuration. 

There  was  now  no  hope  for  the  Jews,  but  in  over- 
Fnrtbor  comingthe  steady  repugnance  of  the  Lords; 
cftorta.         and  this  was  Tainly  attempted,  year  after 

'  CommuDB'  Joura.,  ev.  684,  690,  612  ;  Hans.  Dob.,  3rd  Ser.,  cxiii. 
231,  396,  486,769. 
'  Commons'  Jouni.,  cri.  372,  373,  381,  407 ;  Hane.  Deb.,  Sri  Ser., 
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year.  Eeceafc  concessions,  however,  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  poHition  of  the  Jews.  l\Tien  the 
Christiao  character  of  our  laws  and  constitution 
■were  again  urged  aa  conclusive  against  their  full 
participation  in  the  rights  of  British  subjects,'  Loi-d 
John  Russell  and  other  friends  of  religious  liberty 
vere  able  to  reply : — Let  us  admit  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  our  country  is  Christian, — as  it  is  :  that 
our  laws  are  ChriBtian,-^aH  they  are ;  that  our  go- 
vernment, as  representing  a  Christian  country,  is 
Chriatian, — as  it  is, — what  then  ?  Will  the  removal 
of  civil  disabilities  from  the  Jews,  unchristian  ise  our 
coimtry,  our  laws,  and  our  government  ?  They  will 
all  continue  the  same,  unless  you  can  argue  that 
because  there  are  Jews  in  England,  therefore  the 
English  people  are  not  Christian ;  and  that  because 
the  laws  permit  Jews  to  hold  land  and  houses,  to 
vote  at  elections,  and  to  enjoy  municipal  offices, 
therefore  our  laws  are  not  Christian.  ^^Ve  are  deal- 
ing with  civil  rights;  and  if  it  be  unchristian  to 
allow  a  Jew  to  sit  in  Parliament,— not  as  a  Jew,  but 
as  a  citizen,— it  is  equally  unchristian  to  allow  a  Jew 
to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Make  him 
once  more  an  alien,  or  cast  him  out  from  among 
you  altogether.*  1( 

Baron  de  Eotbschild  continued  to  be  returned 
again  and  again  for  the  city  of  London, —  Attempt  to 
a  testimony  to  the  settled  purpose  of  his  jewabj* 

'  Sea  Hpppcially  the  Epeeeliea  of  Mr.  WbileEide  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
April  lalh,  1853,  on  this  view  of  die  question.— Hiuu.  Deb.,  3rd 
Ser.,  ciiv.  1230,  1283. 

<  8e«  eHpedoU?  Lord  Z.  BusseU's  Gpeech,  April  ISth,  1SS3. — 
Stid.,  1283. 
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constituents ;  but  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
rtfoiarotioD,  relief.  In  T857,  however,  another  loophole 
is=t'.  '  of  the  law  was  discovered,  through  which  a 
Jew  might  possibly  find  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  annual  bill  for  the  removal  of 
Jewish  disabilities  had  recently  been  lost,  as  usual, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  Lord  John  Eussell 
called  attention  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute,^  by 
which  it  was  contended  that  the  Commons  were 
empowered  to  substitute  a  new  form  of  declaration, 
for  the  abjuration  oath.  If  this  were  so,  the  words 
'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  might  be  omitted  > 
and  the  Jew  would  take  his  seat,  without  waiting 
longer  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.*  But  a 
committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  did 
not  support  this  ingenious  construction  of  the  law ;  * 
and  again  the  case  of  the  Jews  was  remitted  to 
legislation. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  this  tedious  con- 
jewiBh  troversy   was    nearly   brought   to    a  close. 

165B.  The  Lords,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of 

the  Conservative  premier,  Lord  Derby,  agreed  to  a 
concession.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  at 
once  removed  the  only  legal  obstacle  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  To  this  general 
enfranchisement  the  Lords  declined  to  assent :  hut 
they  allowed  either  House,  by  resolution,  to  omit 
the  excluding  words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
The  Commons  would  thus  be  able  to  admit  a  Jewish 
'  Id  1849,  and  again  in  1857,  he  placed  bis  seat  at  the  djspnaal 
of  the  electorB,  by  accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreda,  but  was  imma- 
diately  re-elected.     CommonB'  Joom.,  ciii.  343  ;  Ann.  Beg.,  Chron,, 
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meinber,^the  Lords  to  exclude  a  Jewish  peer.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  law  was  secured :  but  what 
was  the  principle  of  this  compromise  ?  Other  British 
subjects  held  their  rights  under  the  law;  the  Jews 
were  to  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  either  House 
of  Parliament.  The  Commons  might  admit  them 
to-day,  and  capriciously  exclude  them  to-morrow. 
If  the  crown  should  be  advised  to  create  a  Jewish 
peer,  assuredly  the  Lords  would  deny  him  a  place 
amongst  them.  On  these  gromids,  the  Lords' 
amendments  found  little  favour  with  the  Commons  : 
but  they  were  accepted,  under  protest,  and  the  bill 
was  passed,'  The  evils  of  the  compromise  were 
Boon  apparent.  The  House  of  Commons  was,  indeed, 
open  to  the  Jew :  but  he  came  as  a  suppliant. 
Whenever  a  resolution  was  proposed,  under  the 
recent  Act,'  invidious  discussions  were  renewed, — the 
old  sores  were  probed.  In  claiming  his  new  fran- 
chise, the  Jew  might  still  be  reviled  and  insulted. 
Two  years  later,  this  scandal  was  corrected ;  and  the 
Jew,  though  still  holding  his  title  by  a  standing 
order  of  the  Commons,  and  not  under  the  law,  ac- 
quired a  permanent  settlement.'  Few  of  the  ancient 
race  have  yet  proiited  by  their  enfranchisement :  * 
but  their  wealth,  station,  abilities,  and  character 
have  amply  attested  their  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
legislature. 

■  21  &  22  Tict.  c.  4B,  19 ;  Comm.  Jouru.,  ciiii.  338 ;  H&qb.  Dab., 
3rd  aer.,  dli.  1905. 

'  A  resolution  was  held  not  to  be  in  force  after  a  prorogation  ; 
Bapoit  of  Commitlee,  Seas.  1,  185B,  Ko.  2(1S. 

■  2a  &  24  Vict.  c.  63.  Bjthe  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  19,  e.  new  form 
of  oaCli  wag  eBtablished,  irom  which  tbo  Horda  '  on  the  troa  fajtb  of 
a  Christian'  were  omitted;  and  thns,  at  length,  all  diBtinSdoDa  W 
twspn  the  Jews  and  other  members  ware  obliterated. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  code  of  civil  disfubilities  liad  been  at  length 
other  qn™-  condenmed :  but  during  the  protracted 
ingthe  controversy  which  led  to  this  result,  many 
ceiigUui.  other  questions  affecting  religious  liberty 
demanded  a  solution.  Further  restraints  upon  reli- 
gious worship  were  renoimced ;  and  the  relations  of 
the  church  to  those  beyond  her  communion  reviewed 
in  many  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  later  history  of  the 
established  churches,  in  each  o£  the  three  kingdoms, 
was  marked  by  memorable  events,  affecting  their 
influence  and  stability. 

When  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  shaken  off 
Biasntera'  ^^"^^  civil  disabilities,  they  were  still  ex- 
posed to  grievances  affecting  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  and  their  domestic  rela- 
tions, far  more  galling,  and  savouring  more  of  in- 
tolerance. Their  marriages  were  annomaced  by  the 
publication  of  bans  in  the  parish  church ;  and  solem- 
nised at  its  altar,  according  to  a  ritual  which  thoy 
repudiated.  The  births  of  their  children  were  with- 
out Jegal  evidence,  unless  they  were  baptised  by  a 
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a  of  the  church,  with  a  service  obnoxious 
to  their  conscieuces ;  and  even  their  dead  could  not 
obtain  a  Christian  burial,  except  by  the  offices  of 
the  church.  Even  apart  from  religious  scruples 
upon  these  matters,  the  enforced  attendance  of  dis- 
senters at  the  sei-vices  of  the  church  was  a  badge  of 
inferiority  and  dependence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Nor  was  it  without  evils  and  embarrassments  to  the 
church  herself.  To  perform  her  sacred  ofiScea  for 
those  who  denied  their  sanctity,  was  no  labour  of 
love  to  the  clergy.  The  marriage  ceremony  had 
sometimes  provoked  remonstrances  ;  and  the  sacretl 
character  of  all  these  services  was  impaired  when 
addressed  to  unwilling  cars,  and  used  as  a  legal 
form,  rather  than  a  religious  ceremony.  It  is  strange 
tiiat  such  grievances  had  not  been  redressed  even 
before  dissenters  had  been  invested  with  civil  privi- 
leges. The  law  had  not  origiually  designed  to  inflict 
them :  but  simply  assuming  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
made  no  provision  for  exceptional  cases  of  conscience. 
Yet  when  the  oppression  of  the  marriage  law  had 
been  formerly  exposed,'  intolerant  Parliaments  had 
obstinately  refused  relief.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
reformed  Parliament  to  extend  to  all  religious  sects 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  coupled  with  great 
improvements  in  the  general  law  of  registration. 
As  the  church  alone  performed  the  religious  services 
incident  to  all  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  so 
was  she  entn^ted  with  the  sole  maDagement  and 
custody  of  the  registers.  Tho  relief  of  disaeoters, 
'  SBpra,  p.  101. 
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therefore,  involved  a  considerable  interference  wita 
the  privileges  of  the  church,  which  demanded  a 
judicious  treatment. 

The  marriage  law  was  first  approached.  In  1834, 
w-wCTters'  Lord  John  Russell, — to  whom  dissenters 
niu,  ^_  already  owed  so  much, — introduced  a  bill 
1834.  '  to  permit  dissenting  nunisters  to  celebrate 
marriages  in  places  of  worship  licensed  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  proposed,  however,  to  retain  the 
accustomed  publicatioa  of  bans  in  church,  or  a 
licence.  Such  marriages  were  to  be  registered  in 
the  chapels  where  they  were  celebrated.  There 
were  two  weak  points  in  this  measure, — of  which 
Lord  John  himself  was  fully  sensible, — the  publica- 
tion of  bans,  and  the  registry.  These  difficulties 
could  only  be  completely  overcome  by  regarding 
marriage,  for  all  legal  purposes,  as  a  civil  contract, 
accompanied  by  a  civil  registry :  but  he  abstained 
from  making  such  a  proposal,  in  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  church  and  other  religious  bodies.' 
The  bill,  in  such  a  form  as  this,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  dissenters ;  and  it  was  laid  aside.* 
It  was  clear  that  a  measure  of  more  extensive  scope 
would  be  required,  to  settle  a  question  of  so  much 
delicacy. 

In  the  next  sesBion,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  pro- 
EirHobert  ^'^^  ^1  this  unsuccessful  experiment, 
D^wnieiB'  offered  another  measure,  based  on  different 
MMihi7ts,  principles.  Reverting  to  the  principle  of 
the  law,  prior  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  of 
1754,  which  viewed  marriage,  for  certain  purposes 

'  BaiBi.  Dei).,  3rd  Ser.,  xii.  776.         '  Com.  Journ.,  1xxzi:c.  22C. 
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at  leaBt,  as  a  civil  contract,  he  proposed  that  dis- 
senters objecting  to  the  services  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  a  civil  contract  of  marriage,  before  a 
magistrate, — to  be  followed  by  such  religious  cere- 
monies elsewhere,  as  the  parties  might  approve. 
For  the  publication  of  bans  he  proposed  to  substitute 
a  notice  to  the  magistrate,  by  whom  also  a  certificate 
was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
pariah  for  registration.  The  liberal  spirit  of  this 
measure  secured  it  a  favourable  reception :  but  its 
provisions  were  open  to  insuperable  objections.  To 
treat  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  church  as  & 
religious  ceremony,  and  the  marriage  of  dissenters 
as  a  mere  civil  contract,  apart  from  any  religious 
sanction,  raised  an  offensive  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  marriages.  And  again,  the  ecclesias- 
tical registry  of  a  civil  contract,  entered  into  by 
dissenters,  was  a  very  obvious  anomaly.  Lord  John 
KuBseil  expressed  his  own  coDviction  that  no  measure 
would  be  satisfactory  until  a  general  system  of  civil 
registration  could  be  established, — a  subject  to  which 
he  had  already  directed  hia  attention.'  The  pro- 
gress of  this  bill  was  interrupted  by  the  resignation 

R.  Peel.     The  new  ministry,  having  j^^  ^^^ 
consented  to  its  second  reading,  allowed  it  ^*^' 
to  drop ;  but  measures  were  promised  in  the  next 
session  for   the   civil  registry  of  births,  JnneMUi. 
marriages,   and   deaths,   and   for  the   marriage   of 
dissenters.' 

Early  in  the  nest  session,  Lord  John  Russell  in- 

'  Hans.  Deb,,  3id  Ser„  xiri.  1073.    '  IIM.,  3td  Sei,,  iM..  \\. 
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troduoed  two  bills  to  carry  out  these  objecta.  The  first 
j^^^^  was  for  the  registratioQ  of  births,  marriages, 
^^^_  and  deaths.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to 
"b.^mhT'  facilitate  the  grantingof  relief  to  dissenters: 
^*"''  but  it  also  contemplated  other  objecta  of 

state  policy,  of  far  wider  operation.  An  accurate 
record  of  such  events  is  important  as  evidence  in  all 
legal  proceedings ;  and  ita  statistical  and  scientific 
value  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  existing 
registry  being  ecclesiastical  took  no  note  of  births, 
but  embraced  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
which  had  engaged  the  services  of  the  church.  It 
was  now  proposed  to  establish  a  civil  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for  which  the  officers 
connected  with  the  new  poor  law  administration 
afforded  great  facilities.  The  record  of  births  and 
deaths  was  to  be  wholly  civil ;  the  record  of  marri- 
ages was  to  be  made  by  the  minister  performing  the 
ceremony,  and  transmitted  to  the  registrar.  The 
measure  further  provided  for  a  general  register  office 
in  London,  and  a  division  of  the  country  into  regis- 
tration districts.' 

The  Marriage  Bill  was  no  less  comprehensive.  The 
DiBsentew'  HiaTriages  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
B^^X  England  were  not  affected,  except  by  the 
12th,  1836.  necessary  addition  of  a  civil  registry.  The 
publication  of  bans,  or  licence,  was  continued,  unless 
the  parties  themselves  preferred  giving  notice  to  a 
registrar.  The  marriages  of  dissenters  were  allowed 
to  be  solemnised  in  their  own  chapels,  registered  for 
that  purpose,  after  due  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the 
'  Hang.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr.,  mi.  3B7. 
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district ;  while  those  few  disaentera  who  desired  no 
religious  ceremony,  were  enabled  to  enter  into  a 
civil  contract  before  the  superintendent  registrar.' 
Measures  so  comprehensive  and  well  considered 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
Every  religious  sect  was  satisfied :  every  object  of 
Btate  policy  attained.  The  church,  indeed,  was 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices :  but  she  made  them 
■with  noble  liberality.  Her  clergy  bore  their  pecu- 
niary losses  without  a  murmur,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  concord.  Fees  were  cheerfully  renounced  witli 
the  services  to  which  they  were  incident.  The  con- 
cessions, so  gracefully  made,  were  such  as  dissenters 
had  a  just  right  to  claim,  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  church  were  concerned  no  longer  in  with- 
holding. 

In  baptism  and  marriage,  the  offices  of  the  church 
were  now  confined  to  her  own  members,  or  i,;^n,j„. 
to  such  as  sought  them  willingly.  But  in  '"^""' 
death,  they  were  still  needed  by  those  beyond  her 
communion.  The  church  claimed  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  graves  of  her  nonconformist  brethren  :  but 
every  parish  burial-place  was  hers.  The  churchyard, 
in  which  many  generations  of  churchmen  slept,  was 
no  less  sacred  than  the  village  church  itself;  yet 
here  only  could  the  dissenter  find  hia  last  resting 
place.  Having  renounced  the  communion  of  the 
church  while  living,  he  w^  restored  to  it  in  death. 
The  last  offices  of  Christian   burial  were  performed 

■  Hans.  Dab.,  3rd  Sor.,  mi.  387  ;  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  811, 
nmended  by  1  Vict.  c.  22.  In  1852  tho  regifltraticio  of  chapels  for  nil 
other  purposeB  oa  well  as  mairiagea  was  tninsferred  to  tho  r^giatrar- 

.     pmeral.— 15  &  18  Vict.  c.  36. 

I       vpt.  in.  o 
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over  him,  in  conseorated  ground,  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church.  Nowhere  was  the  painfulness  of  schism 
more  deeply  felt,  on  either  side.  The  clergyman 
reluctantly  performed  the  solemn  service  of  his 
church,  in  presence  of  mourners  who  seemed  to 
mock  it,  even  in  their  sorrow.  Nay,  some  of  the 
clergy, — having  scruples,  not  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  their  church, — even  refused  Christian  burial  to 
those  who  had  not  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
a  priest,  in  holy  orders."^  On  his  side  the  dissenter 
recoiled  from  the  consecrated  ground,  and  the  offices 
of  the  church.  Bitterness  and  discord  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  and  frowned  over  his  ashes. 

In  country  parishes  this  painful  contact  of  the 
church  with  nonconformity  was  unavoidable  :  but  in 
populous  towns,  dissenters  were  earnest  in  providing 
themselves  with  separate  burial  grounds,  and  uncon- 
secrated  parts  of  cemet«ries.^  And  latterly  they 
have  further  sought,  for  their  own  ministers,  the 
privilege  of  performing  tho  burial  service  in  the 
parish  churchyard,  with  the  permission  of  the  in- 
cumbent.^ In  Ireland  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  long  had  access  to  the  parish  burial 
grounds.*     Such  a  concession  was  necessary  to  meet 


Hot 
iii  370. 

■  Local  CemeteryActo,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  134.  a.  7.  ThaBlehop 
o£  Carlisle  luLvitig  refuaed  to  (Mnaecrate  a  cemeterj  uqIosb  the  im- 
•Oiuiforati>d  part  whs  separated  bj  a  wall,  the  If  gialalnra  interfered 
to  prerent  BO  invidious  a  separation. — 20  &  21  Vict,  c  81,  B.  11. 

'  Feb.  19th  and  April  aitli,  1861  (Sir  Morion  Peto);  Hans, 
Dab.,  3rd  Ser.,  clii.  650;  diii.  1051 ;  May  2nd,  1882  ;  MA.,  cliri. 
USB.  *  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  26. 
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,  Ihe  peculiar  relations  of  tlie  population  of  that 
country  to  the  church :  but  in  England,  it  haa  not 
hitherto  found  favour  with  the  legislature. 

In  1834,  another  conflict  arose  between  the  church 
and  dissenters,  when  the  latter  claimed  to  Aamiarion 
participate,  with  churchaien,  in  the  benefits  to  tha  uni- 
of  those  great  schools  of  learning  and  "»*■ 
orthodoxy, — the  English  universities.  The  position 
of  dissenters  was  not  the  same  in  both  imiversities. 
At  Oxford,  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
had  been  required  on  matriculation,  since  1 58 1 ;  and 
dissenting  students  had  thus  been  wholly  excluded 
from  that  university.  It  was  a  school  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  church.  Cambridge  had  been  less 
exclusive.  It  had  admitted  nonconformists  to  its 
studies,  and  originally  even  to  its  degrees.  But 
since  1616,  it  had  required  subscription  on  proceed- 
ing to  degrees.  Dissenters,  Tvliile  participating  in 
all  its  studies,  were  debarred  from  its  honours  and 
endowments, — its  scholarships,  degrees,  and  fellow- 
ships,— and  from  any  share  ia  the  government  of  the 
imiversity.  Frona  this  exclusion  resulted  a  guaai 
civil  disability,  for  which  the  universities  were  not 
responsible.  The  inns  of  court  admitted  graduates 
to  the  bar  iu  three  years,  instead  of  five  ;  graduates 
articled  to  attorneys  were  admitted  to  practice  after 
three  years  ;  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
admitted  none  but  graduates  aa  fellows.  The  exclu- 
sion of  dissenters  from  universities  was  confined  to 
England.  Sinco  1793,  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
been  thrown  open  to  Catholics  and  disaentera,'  who 
'  33  Geo.  IU,  t.  21  i^<itSa\. 
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were  admitted  to  degrees  in  arts  and  medicine  ;  and 
in  the  universities  of  Scotland  there  was  no  test  to 
exclude  dissenters. 

.  Several  petitions  concerning  these  claims  elicited 
PctitiDnato  ^^^  discussion  in  both  Houses.  Of  these 
tothHouita.  petitions,  the  most  remarkable  was  signed 
by  sixty-three  members  of  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  distinguislied  in  science  and 
literature,  and  of  eminent  position  in  the  university. 
It  prayed  that  dissenters  should  be  admitted  to  take 
the  degrees  of  bachelors,  masters,  or  doctors  in  arts, 
Mnrcujist,  '^^'  ^^"^  physic.  Earl  Grey,  in  presenting 
'*""■  it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  opened  the  case 

of  the  dissenters  in  a  wise  and  moderate  speech, 
which  was  followed  by  a  fair  discussion  of  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  the  church  and  dissenters.'  In  the 
itarchwou  Commous,  Tilr.  Spring  Eice  ably  repre- 
sented the  case  of  the  dissenters,  which  was  also 
supported  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  behalf  of  the  G-ovemment;  and 
opposed  by  Jlr,  Goulbum,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.^  Petitions  against  the  claims  of  dis- 
senters were  also  discussed,  particularly  a  counter- 
petition,  signed  by  259  resident  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.-* 

Apart  from  the  discussions  to  which  these  peti- 
DniTOmiiioB  tions  gave  rise,  the  case  of  the  dissenters 
17th,  1834.  was  presented  in  the  more  definite  shape  of 
a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  George  Wood.*     Against 

'  Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser..  nii.  497.  '  Bii.,  670,  623,  671. 

■   ■  ■  Tiirf,  xiii.  looe. 

Jiiii,  uii.  900.   Aje8,185;M:'ea,i4.   Colunel Williams haviug 
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the  admission  of  dissenters,  it  waa  argued  that  the 
religious  education  of  the  universities  must  either 
be  interfered  with  oc  else  imposed  upon  dissenters. 
It  would  introduce  religious  dieeord  and  controver- 
sies, violate  the  statutes  of  the  univtraities,  and 
clash  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  different 
colleges.  The  universities  were  instituted  for  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
were  corporations  enjoying  charters  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  under  which  they  held  their  authority 
and  privileges,  for  that  purpose.  If  the  dissenters 
desired  a  better  education  for  themselves,  they  were 
rich  and  zealous,  and  could  found  colleges  of  their 
own,  to  vie  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  learning, 
piety,  and  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  contended  that  the 
adminiatration  of  dissenters  would  introduce  a  better 
feeling  between  that  body  and  the  church,  Theii- 
exclusion  was  irritating  and  invidious.  The  reli- 
gious education  of  the  universities  was  one  of  learn- 
ing rather  than  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  more  pro- 
bable that  dissenters  would  become  attracted  to  the 
church,  than  that  the  influence  of  thechm'ch  audits 
teaching  would  be  impaired  by  their  presence  in  the 
imiversitiea.  The  experience  of  Cambridge  proved 
that  discipline  was  not  interfered  with  by  their  ad- 
mission to  its  studies ;  and  the  denial  of  degrees  tg 
Btiidenta  who  had  distinguished  themselves  was  a 
galling  disqualification,  upon  which  churchmen 
ought  not  to  insist.  The  exannple  of  Dublin  Univer- 
ordered  as  an  ameadrnvat  In 
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fitty  was  also  relied  on,  whose  Protestant  character 
had  not  been  affected,  nor  ita  discipline  interfered 
with,  by  the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics.  Thia 
juno2otii.  bill  being  warmly  espoused  by  the  entire 
Liberal  party,  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  with  large 
juijSBth.  majorities.'  In  the  Lords,  however,  it  was 
received  with  marked  disfavour.  It  was  strenuously 
AoB.  let.  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  even  the  new 
Premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  supported  the  second 
reading,  avowed  that  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of 
the  measure.  In  his  opinion  its  objects  might  he 
better  effected  by  a  good  understanding  and  a  com- 
promise between  both  parties,  than  by  the  force  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  bill  was  refused  a  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  two.^ 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  just  clainns  of 
j^^^^^  dissenters  to  academical  distinction  were 
^liu^S  met,  without  trenching  upon  the  church, 
1B3B,  jjj,  ^jjg  ancient  seats  of  learning, — by  the 

foundation  of  the  University  of  London,— open  to 
students  of  every  creed.*  Some  years  later,  the 
ortoranod  ^ducation,  discipline,  and  endowments  of 
u^ve't^es  the  older  universities  called  for  the  inter- 
^'^'^  position  of  Parliament ;  and  in  considering 

their  future  regulation^  the  claims  of  dissenters  were 
not  overlooked.   Provision  was  made  for  the  opening 

'  On  Boeond  rosding— Ayea,  321  ;  Nuaa,  147.  On  thirdreading— 
AjeB,  161 ;  Nobs,  7S.     Hans.  Deb,,  3rd  Ser.,  xiiii.  63S,  636. 

'  ContentB,  86 ;  Non-ConteDtB,  187,     Hans.  Delj.,  3cd  Ser.,  nv. 
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of  halls,  for  their  collegiate  residence  and  discipline ; 
and  the  degrees  of  the  univ-crsitios  were  no  longer 
withheld  from  their  honourable  ambition.' 

The  contentions  hitherto  related  have  heen 
between  the  church  and  dissenters.     But  M?MniEis' 

,  >  >       ,      ,      .  ,  ChapelBBm, 

rival  sects  have  had  their  contests :  and  m  is«. 
1844  thelegislatureinterposed  to  protect  the  endow- 
ments of  dissenting  communions  from  being  despoiled 
by  one  another.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Hewley's  charity,  had  disturbed  the  secm-ity  of  all 
property  held  in  trust  by  nonconformists,  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  The  faith  of  the  founder, — not 
expressly  defined  by  any  will  or  deed,  but  otherwise 
collected  from  evidence, — was  held  to  be  binding 
upon  succeeding  generations  of  dissenters.  A 
change  or  development  of  creed  forfeited  the  endow- 
ment ;  and  what  one  sect  forfeited,  another  might 
claim.  A  wide  field  was  here  opened  for  litigation. 
Lady  Hewley's  trustees  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
property,  after  a  ruinous  contest  of  fourteen  years. 
In  the  obscure  annals  of  dissent,  it  was  difficult  to 
trace  out  the  doctrinal  variations  of  a  religious 
foimdation ;  and  few  trustees  felt  themselves  secure 
against  the  claims  of  rivals,  encouraged  at  once  by 
the  love  of  gain  and  by  religious  hostility.  An  un- 
friendly legislature  might  have  looked  with  com- 
placency upon  endowments  wasted,  and  rivalries  em- 
bittered.     Dissent    might    have    been    put     into 

Oxford  TJaiTeraitj  Act,  17  &  1  B  Vict,  c.  81,  e.  43,  4*,  &c  ; 
Cambridga  UniTBrsity  Act,  19  &  30  Vict.  o.  88.  s.  45,  &c.  These 
'  igTBBI,  however,  did  DoC  entitle  them  to  offlcoa  hitherto  held  by 
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chancery,  without  a  helping  hand.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  enlightened  chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  came 
forward  to  stay  farther  strife.  His  measure  pro- 
vided that  wliere  the  founder  had  not  expressly 
defined  the  doctrines  or  form  of  worship  to  be 
ohserved,  tho  usage  of  twenty-five  years  shonld  give 
trustees  a  title  to  their  endowment;'  and  this  solu- 
tion of  a  painful  difficulty  was  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  not  passed  without  strong  opposition 
OQ  religious  grounds,  and  fierce  jealousy  of  Unita- 
rians, whose  endowments  had  been  most  endangered : 
but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  judicious  legal  reform  rather 
than  a  measure  affecting  religious  liberty.* 

In  the  same  spirit,  Parlianaent  has  empowered  the 
Endowed      trustees    of   endowed    schools    to    admit 

ScboolflAct. 

iMo.  children    of  different  religious  denomina- 

tions, unless  the  deed  of  foundation  expressly  limited 
the  benefits  of  the  endowment  to  the  chm'ch,  or 
some  other  religious  communion.' 

I/ong  after  Parliament  had  fraukly  recognised 
J.  I  ^(  complete  freedom  of  rcHgious  worship, 
re^fflS™  ii'^ny  intolerant  enactments  still  bore  wit- 
worah.p.  jjggg  ^  ^jjg  rigour  of  our  laws.  Liberty 
had  been  conceded  so  grudgingly, — and  clogged  with 
so  many  conditions, — that  the  penal  code  had  not 
yet  disappeared  from  the  statute-book.  In  1845, 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  enumerated  the 
restraints  and  penalties  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  legislature.*     And  Parliament 

Haoa.  Deb.,  3rd  8™.,  Iniv.  579,  821, 
md..,\ay.  321,383;liivi.  Iia;7&8Tict.  c.  45. 
23  Vict.  0.  11. 

!Pirst  iieport  of  Crim.  Law  Commission  (Rellgioas  Opinions), 
ISiB. 
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has  since  blotted  out  mauy  repulsive  laws  affecting 
the  religious  worship  and  education  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  others  not  in  communion  with  the 
chiireh,' 

The  church  honourably  acquiesced  in  those  just 
and  necessary  measures  which  secured  to  otnrcii 
dissenters  liberty  in  their  religious  worship  "*"■ 
and  ministrations,  and  exemption  from  civil  dis- 
abilities. But  a  more  serious  contention  had  arisen 
affecting  her  own  legal  rights, — her  position  as  the 
national  establishment, — and  her  ancient  endow- 
ments. Dissenters  refused  payment  of  church 
rates.  Many  suffered  imprisonment,  or  distraint  of 
their  goods,  rather  than  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  the  church.*  Others,  nuore  practical  and  saga- 
cious, attended  vestries,  and  resisted  the  imposition 
of  the  annnal  rate  upon  the  parishioners.  And 
during  the  progress  of  these  local  contentions, 
Parliament  was  appealed  to  by  dissenters  for  legisla- 
tive relief. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  question  of  church 
rate,  while   differing  in  several  material  principia 
points  from  those  concerned  in  other  con-  '"'"'^"^ 
troversies  between  the  church  and  dissenters,  may 
yet  be  referred  to  one  common  origin,- — the  legal 
recognition  of  a  national  church,  with  all  the  rights 

'  Sea2&  3  Will.  4,  B.  115  (CaUiolic  Chapcla  and  Schools) ;  7  & 
8  Vict,  a  102;  Hana.  Dab.,  3rd8er.,  liiiv.  691;  liivi.  1165;  S  & 
10  VicLc.  SB;  Eiid.,  Luulii.  495.  Among  tbe  lawn  repealed  by  thiii 
Act  vas  the  celebrated  statntp  or  oidiuancD  of  Henry  III.,  '  pro  c^x- 
pnlsione  JudKonun.'     18  &  19  Vict,  c,  86  (RegistrHtioa  of  Chapels). 

'  See  debates,  July  30th,  1830;  July  24th.  18*0  (Thorogood'a 
ease)  ;  Hasa.  Deb.,  3id  Ser.,  xlix.  QS8  ;  It.  030.  Apt«adix  to  Bn- 
jort  of  Committee  on  Choccb  Ilates,  ISai,  p.  QQa-ftVb, 
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incident  to  sucli  an  establishment,  in  presence  of 
powerful  body  of  nonconformists.  By  the  common 
law,  the  parishioners  were  hound  to  maintain  the 
fabric  of  the  parish  church,  and  provide  for  the 
decent  celebration  of  its  services.  The  edifice  con- 
secrated to  public  worship  was  sustained  by  an 
annnal  rate,  voted  by  tlio  parishioners  themselves 
assembled  in  vestry,  and  levied  upon  all  occnpiers  of 
land  and  houses  within  the  parish,  according  to  their 
ability.'  For  centuries,  the  parishioners  who  paid 
this  rate  were  members  of  the  church.  They  gazed 
with  reverence  on  the  antique  tower ;  hastened  to 
prayers  at  the  summons  of  the  sabbath  bells ;  sat 
beneath  the  roof  which  their  contributions  had  re- 
paired ;  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  which  their  liberality  had  provided.  The  rate 
was  administered  by  lay  churchwardens  of  their  own 
choice ;  and  all  cheerfuUy  paid  what  was  dispensed 
for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  all.  But  times 
had  changed.  Dissent  had  grown,  and  spread  and 
ramified  throughout  the  land.  In  some  parishes, 
dissenters  even  outnumbered  the  members  of  the 
church.  Supporting  their  own  ministers,  building 
and  repairing  their  own  chapels,  and  shunning  the 
services  and  clergy  of  the  parish  church,  they  re- 
sented the  payment  of  church  rate  as  at  once  an 
onerous  and  unjust  tax,  and  an  offence  to  their  con- 
sciences. They  insisted  that  the  burden  should  lie 
borne  exclusively  by  members  of  the  church.     Sucli, 

'  LyGdirood,  53 ;  Wilkine'  ConciL,  i.  353  ;  Coke's  2Dd  Inst.,  43a, 
653;  13  Edw.  I.  (statuta,  Cimani'pecte  agath);  Sir  J.  CaropMl'i! 
Mter  to  Lord  Slunley,  1837  ; -Report  of  Commisaian  on  Ecd.  CourW, 
2832. 
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Uk^  contaided,  had  been  thp  original  design  of 
church  late;  and  this  principle  should  ^«in  be 
zeoognised.  Tinder  altered  conditions,  by  tbe  state. 
Hie  charcb  stood  firmljiipon  her  legal  rights  The 
law  had  never  acknowledged  siich  a  distinction 
of  persons  as  that  contended  for  by  dissenters ;  nay, 
ttie  tax  was  chargeable,  not  so  much  upon  persons, 
as  npon  property ;  and  having  existed  for  centuries, 
its  amonnt  was,  in  truth,  a  deduction  from  rent.  If 
dissenting  tenants  irere  relieved  from  its  payroent, 
their  landlords  would  immediately  claim  its  equiva- 
lent in  rental.  But,  above  all,  it  was  maiDtainod 
tiiat  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  national  property, 
— an  edifice  set  apart  by  law  for  public  worship, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  state, — open  to  all, 
— inviting  aU  to  its  services — and  aa  much  the 
common  property  of  all,  as  a  public  museum  or 
picture-gallery,  which  many  might  not  care  to  enter, 
or  were  imable  to  appreciate. 

Such   being  the   irreconcilable   principles   upon 
which  each  party  took  its  stand,  conten-  lom 
tions  of  increasing  bitterness  became  rife  Mbonn 
in  many  parishes, — painful  to  churchmen,  mnintim, 
irritating  to  disaentera,  and  a  reproach  to  i*"- 
religion.     In  1834,  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  among  its 
endeavoiu-s  to  reconcile,  as  far  aa  possible,  all  differ- 
ences betweei^  the  cliurch  and  dissenters,  attempted 
a    solution    of    this    perplexinp    question.      Their 
Hcheme,  as  explained  by  Ijord  Althorp,  was  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  church  ratf;  au  annual  grant 
of  250,000^.  from  the  consoliilatcd  fund,  for  the  re- 
air  of  churches.     This  sum,  c<|iial  to  about  bB.\l  "Oiia 
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eetimated  rate,  was  to  be  distributed  rateably  to  the 
several  pariah ea.  Chvirch  rate,  in  short,  was  to 
become  national  instead  of  parochial.  This  ex- 
pedient found  no  favouT  with  diBsenters,  who  would 
still  be  liable  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
in  another  form.  Nor  waa  it  acceptable  to  church- 
men, who  deemed  a  fixed  parliamentary  subsidy,  of 
reduced  amount,  a  poor  equivalent  for  their  existing 
rights.  The  bill  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  having 
merely  served  to  exemplify  the  intractable  difficul- 
ties of  any  legislative  remedy.' 

In  1837,  Lord  Melbourne's  government  approached 
Mr.  BprinB  ^^^^  embarrassing  question  with  no  better 
a^me  (or  sicceBS.  Their  scheme  provided  a  fund  for 
^^  the  repair  of  churches  out  of  surplus 
Ssreuarf,  revenues,  to  arise  from  an  improved  ad- 
*  ^'  ministration  of  church  lands.'     This  mea- 

sure might  well  satisiy  dissenters :  but  was  wholly 
repudiated  by  the  church.*  It  abandoned  church 
rates,  to  which  she  was  entitled ;  and  appropriated 
her  own  revenues  to  purposes  otlierwise  provided  for 
by  law.  She  enjoyed  both  sources  of  income,  and 
it  was  simply  proposed  to  deprive  her  of  one.  If 
her  revenues  could  be  improved,  she  was  herself  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  that  improvement,  for  other 
spiritual  objects.  If  chmrch  rates  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered, she  claimed  from  the  state  another  fund, 
as  a  reasonable  equivalent. 

But  the  legal  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  means 


of  enforcing  them,  were  about  to  be  severely  con- 
tested by  a  long  course  of  litigation.  In  Thednt 
1837,  a  majority  of  the  vestry  of  Braintree  ««. 
having  postponed  a  chnrcb  late  for  twelve  months, 
the  churchwardens  took  upon  themselves,  of  their 
own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  vestry,  to  levy 
a  rate.  In  this  strange  proceeding  they  were  sup- 
ported, for  a  time,  by  the  Consistory  Court,'  on  the 
authority  of  an  obscure  precedent.'  But  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them,  by  prohibition, 
from  collecting  a  rate,  which  Lord  Denman  em- 
phatically declared  to  be  '  altogether  invalid,  and  a 
church  rate  in  nothing  but  the  name.'^  In  tliis 
opinion  the  Court  of  Excheqner  Chamber  concurred.* 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  however,  in  giving  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court,  suggested  a  doubt  wliether  the 
churchwardens,  and  a  minority  of  the  vestry  to- 
gether, might  not  concur  in  granting  a  rate,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  suggestiou  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  votes  of  the  majority,  who  refused  to  per- 
form their  duty,  were  lost  or  thrown  away ;  while 
the  minority,  in  the  performance  of  the  prescribed 
duty  of  the  meeting,  represented  the  whole  number. 
This  subtle  and  technical  device  was  promptly 
tried  at  Eraintiee.  A  rate  being  again  TuosMona 
refused  by  the  majority,  a  monition  was  ^"^ 
obtained  from  the  Consistory  Court,  com-  "**i-'^J'^' 

'  \'Bley  «.  Burder,  Nov.  lath,  1857  ;  App.  to  Eeport  of  Clinich 
Rutea  Co,,  1851,  p.  601. 

'  Gandern  v.  Selby  in  the  Court  of  Arehes,  1799. 

'  Lord  Dennmn's  Jndgment,  May  let,  JB40;  BonJer  v.  Veley; 
Adolph.  and  Ellis,  xii.  241, 

'  Feb.  Bth,  ISll;  ,^1^.,  300. 
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manding  the  churchwardena  and  parishioners  to 
muke  a  rate  according  to  law.'  In  obedience  to 
this  monition,  another  meeting  was  assembled ;  and 
a  rate  being  again  refused  by  the  majority,  it  was 
immediately  voted  in  their  presence,  by  the  churcli- 
wardens  and  the  minority,'  A  rate  so  imposed  was 
of  course  resisted.  The  Consistory  Court  pronounced 
it  illegal :  the  Coiurt  of  Arches  adjudged  it  valid, 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  had  scouted  the 
authority  of  the  churchwardens,  respected  the  right 
of  the  minority,— .scarcely  less  equivocal, — to  bind 
the  whole  parish ;  and  refused  to  stay  the  collection 
of  the  rate  by  prohibition.  The  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  affirmed  this  decision.  But  the  House  of 
Lords, — superior  to  tke  subtilties  by  which  the 
broad  principles  of  the  law  had  been  set  aside,— 
asserted  the  unquestionable  rights  of  a  majority. 
The  Braintree  rate  which  the  vestry  had  refused,  and 
a  small  minority  had  assumed  to  levy,  was  pro- 
nounced invalid.^ 

This  construction  of  the  law  gravely  affected  the 
itseffMt  relations  of  the  church  to  dissenters, 
ri^*^  From  this  time,  church  rates  could  not 
thceiinrch,  pj^a^ctij-ally  be  raised  in  any  parish,  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  vestry  refused  to  impose 
them.  The  church,  having  an  abstract  legal  title  to 
receive  them,  was  powerless  to  enforce  it.  The  legal 
obligation  to  repair  the  parish  church  continued; 
but  church  rates  assumed  the  form  of  a  voluntary 
contribution,  rather  than  a  compulsory  tax.     It  was 
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vain  to  threaten  parishioners  witli  the  censures  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a  whole  parish  with  ex- 
communication,' Such  processes  were  out  of  date. 
Even  if  vestries  had  lost  their  rights,  hy  anj  forced 
construction  of  the  law,  no  rate  could  have  been 
collected  against  the  general  sense  of  the  parishion- 
ers. The  example  of  Braintree  was  quickly  followed. 
Wherever  the  dissenting  body  was  powerful,  can- 
vassing and  agitation  were  actively  conducted,  until, 
in  1859,  church  rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less 
than  1,525  parishes  or  districts.*  This  was  a  serious 
inroad  upon  the  rights  of  the  church. 

While  dissenters  were  thus  active  and  successful 
in  their  local  resistance  to  church  rates,  Biii»fortha 
they  were  no  leas  strenuouB  in  their  appeals  church  mm. 
to  Parliament  for  legislative  relief.  Govemment 
having  vainly  sought  the  means  of  adjusting  the 
question,  in  any  form  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  church,  the  dissenters  organised  an  extensive 
agitation  for  the  total  repeal  of  church  rates.  Pro- 
posals for  exempting  dissenf^ers  from  payment  were 
repudiated  hy  both  parties.^  Such  a  compromise 
was  regarded  hy  churchmen  as  an  encouragement  to 
dissent,  and  hy  nonconformists  as  derogatory  to  their 
rights   and  pretensions,  as    independent   religious 

'  Chnrcli  Eataa  Committee,  1851:  Dr.  Lnshington's  Ev.,  Q. 
2358-2365  ;  CourtaJd's  Ev.,  489-491  ;  Pritchard'e  Ev.,  Q.  GSO,  6G1 ; 
TarreU's  Ev.,  Q,  1976-1982 ;  Dr.  Luihmgloa's  Ev.  bofore  Lorda* 
Committer,  18S9, 

'  ParL  Hetum,  Soaa.  2,  1359,  No.  7. 

•  On  Feb.  11  th,  1840,  amotion  by  Mr.  T.Dnnmmlie  to  this  effect 
■was  n^adved  by  a  large  msioritj.  Ajas,  D2  ;  Nosa,  117- — Cajmn. 
Joitn,,  icr.  74.  AgB,in,  on  March  IStli,  1349,  an  BmeodmaQt  tji  llie 
BoiDB  purpoae  found  only  Cwaaty  supporters.  In  1862  a  bill  to  re- 
''       disBenteis  &om  the  rate,  broug-ht  in  by  Mr.  Packe,  wi 
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bodies.  The  first  bill  for  the  abolition  of  chiirch 
rates  was  introduced  in  1841  by  Sir  John  Easthopo, 
but  was  disposed  of  without  adivision.'  Forseveral 
years  similar  proposals  were  submitted  to  t)ie 
Commona  without  success.^  In  1855,  aud  again  in 
1856,  bills  for  this  purpose  wcro  read  a  second  time 
by  the  Commons,^  but  proceeded  no  farther.  In  the 
latter  year  Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  ministers, 
suggested  as  a  compromise  between  the  contending 
parties,  that  where  churcli  rates  had  been  discontin- 
ued in  any  parish  for  a  certain  period, — sufEcient  to 
indicate  the  settled  purpose  of  the  inhabitants, — the 
parish  should  be  exempted  from  farther  liability.^ 
This  suggestion,  however,  founded  upon  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  existing  law,  was  not  subn»itted  tfl  the 
decision  of  Parliament.  The  controversy  continued ; 
and  at  length,  in  1858,  a  measure,  brought  in  by 
Sir  John  Trelawny,  for  the  tota,l  abolition  of  church 
rates,  was  passed  by  the  Commons ;  and  rejected  by 
the  Lords.^  In  1859,  another  compromise  was 
suggested,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  brought  in 
a  bill  to  facilitate  a  voluntary  provision  for  church 
rates;  but  it  was  refused  a  second  reading  by  a  large 
majority.*  In  1860,  another  abolition  bill  was 
passed  by  one  Heuse,  and  rejected  by  the  other.^ 

'  Maj  26ai,  1S4I ;  Comm,  Joiirn.,  icvi.  34S,  414. 

'  JuDBieth,  1842;  Comm.  Jou™.,  icrii.  38S ;  Marcli  131h,  1849; 
Hid..  ciT.  134  ;  May  2etli,  1863  ;  Bid.,  cvii!,  516. 

•  Majieth,  1855:  AyeB,  217;  Noes,  189.  Feb.  8th,  1868;  Ajes, 
221 ;  Noes,  178. 

'  March  6th,  1868  ;  Hanfc  Deb..  Brd  Sar.,  cri.  1900. 

'  The  third  rsading  of  this  bill  was  pnased  on  Juns  8lh  by  a 
mniority  of  63  :  Ayes,  266  ;  N"oi?8.  203. — Comm.  Journ.,  ciiii.  216. 

•March  9th,  1859.  Ayra,  171;  Sobs,  264.— Comm,  Jouru., 
<in>.  fi6. 


le. — Comm.  lijuiu.,  CT.2Q8.  | 
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Other  coinpromises  were  suggested  by  Mends  of 
the  church :  *  but  none  found  favour,  and  Beaction  in 

faTonr  of 

total  abolition  was  still  insisted  upon,  by  a  thecimich. 
majority  of  the  Commons.  With  ministers  it  was 
an  open  question ;  and  between  members  and  their 
constituents,  a  source  of  constant  embarrassment. 
Meanwhile,  an  active  counter-agitation,  on  behalf  of 
the  church,  began  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
divisions ;  and  from  1858  the  ascendency  of  the 
anti-church-rate  party  sensibly  declined.*  Such  a 
reaction  was  obviously  favourable  to  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  dissenters,  on  terms  more 
equitable  to  the  church :  but  as  yet  the  conditions  of 
such  an  adjustment  baffled  the  sagacity  of  statesmen. 

While  these  various  contentions  were  raging 
between  the  church  and  other  religious  gtoteoftho 
bodies,  important  changes  were  in  pro-  ?S^^*^f 
gress  in  the  church,  and  in  the  religious  ^*^^^*^^- 
condition  of  the  people.  The  church  was  growing 
in  spiritual  influence  and  temporal  resources. 
Dissent  was  making  advances  still  more  remarkable. 

For  many  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
the  church  continued  her  even  course,  with  little 
change  of  condition  or  circumstances.'  She  was 
enjoying  a  tranquil,  and  apparently  prosperous,  ex- 
istence. Favoured  by  the  state  and  society: 
threatened  by  no  visible   dangers :   dominant  over 

'  Viz.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

*  In  1861  (beyond  the  limits  of  this  history)  the  annual  bill  was 
lost  on  the  third  reading  by  the  casting  Tote  of  the  Speaker ;  in 
1862,  by  a  majority  of  17  ;  and  in  1863,  by  a  majority  of  10.  See 
also  Supplemdntary  Chapter. 

•  8upra,  p.  8&. 
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Catholics  and  dissenters;  and  fearing  no  aasaulta 
upon  her  power  or  privileges,  she  was  contented  with 
the  dignified  security  of  a  national  establishment. 
The  more  learned  churchmen  devoted  themselves  to 
classical  erudition  and  scholastic  theology:  the 
parochial  clergy  to  an  easy,  hut  generally  decorous, 
performance  of  their  accustomed  duties.  The 
discipline  of  the  church  was  facile  and  indulgent. 
Pluralities  and  non-residence  were  freely  permitted, 
the  ease  of  the  clergy  being  more  regarded  than  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  parson  farmed, 
hunted,  shot  the  squire's  partridges,  drank  his  port 
wine,  joined  in  the  friendly  rubber,  and  frankly 
entered  into  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life. 
He  was  a  kind  and  hearty  man  ;  and  if  he  had  the 
means,  his  charity  was  open-handed.  Keady  at  the 
call  of  tliose  who  sought  religious  consolation,  he 
was  not  earnest  in  searching  out  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  flock.  Zeal  was  not  expected  of  him :  society 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  exact  it. 

While  ease  and  inaction  characterised  the  church,  a 
duuMfCBin  87^3'^  change  was  coming  over  the  religious 
am™th8  ^^^  social  condition  of  the  people.  The 
P™!''*'  religious  movement,  commenced  hy  Wes- 

ley and  Whitefield,'  was  spreading  widely  among  the 
middle  and  humbler  classes.  An  age  of  spiritual 
lethargy  was  passing  away ;  and  a  period  of  religious 
emotion,  zeal,  and  activity  commencing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  the  country  was  attain- 
ing an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  develop- 
ment. The  church  was  ill  prepared  to  meet  these 
new  conditions  of  society.  Her  clergy  were  slow  to 
.'*-':       '  '  Siiuro,  p.  65. 
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perceive  them ;  and  when  pressed  by  the  exigenciea 
of  the  time,  they  could  not  suddenly  assume  the 
character  of  missionaries.  It  was  a  new  calling,  for 
which  their  training  and  habits  unfitted  them ;  and 
they  had  to  cope  with  unexampled  dif&cultiea.  A 
new  society  was  mowing  up  around  them,  snoden 
with  startling  suddenness.  A  country  popui»tjuc. 
village  often  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  popu- 
lous town:  a  town  was  swollen  into  a  huge  city. 
Artisans  from  the  loom,  the  forge,  and  the  mine 
were  peopling  the  lone  va.lley  and  the  moor.  How 
was  the  church  at  once  to  embrace  a  populous  and 
strange  community  in  her  niinistrationa  ?  The 
parish  church  would  not  hold  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  come :  the  parochial  clergy  were  unequal, 
in  number  and  in  means,  to  visit  them  in  their  own 
homes.  Spoliation  and  neglect  had  doomed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  to  poverty ;  and  neither 
the  state  nor  society  had  yet  come  to  their  aid. 
If  there  were  shortcomings  on  their  part,  they  were 
shared  by  the  state,  and  the  laity.  There  was  no 
organisation  to  meet  the  pressure  of  local  wants, 
while  population  was  outgrowing  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  the  church.  The  field  which  was  be- 
coming too  wide  for  her,  was  entered  upon  by  dis- 
fient ;  and  hitberto  it  has  proved  too  wide  for  both,' 

I  It  is  computed  tliat  on  the  censna  Sunday,  1851,  6,288,29*  per- 
Bons  otlo  to  attend  religious  worship  once  at  least,  were  whoUj 
ttbaant.  And  it  has  been  reckoned  that  in  Southwark  68  per  cent,  of 
the  population  attend  no  place  of  worship  whatever ;  in  Shoffield, 
62  ;  in  Oldham,  61  J.  In  thiny-four  great  towns,  embracing  a  popu- 
IftUon  of  8,993,467,  no  less  than  2,197,388,  or  62J  per  cent.,  are  said 
to  attend  no  places  of  worjhip.— i>i-,  flume'*  Ea.  bffore  Lordi  Com. 
on  Chiirch  Rates,  1859,  Q.  12B" 
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In  dealing  with  rude  and  industrial  populations, 
CBimand-  the  clergy  laboiired  under  many  disadvant- 
thu  a!aBT  ages  compared  with  other  sects, — particu- 
o(  diswnt.  larly  the  Methodists, — hy  whom  they  were 
environed.  However  earnest  in  their  calling,  they 
were  too  much  above  working  men  in  rank  and  edu- 
cation, to  gain  their  easy  coniidence.  They  were 
gentlemen,  generally  allied  to  county  families, 
trained  at  the  universities,  and  mingling  in  refined 
society.  They  read  the  services  of  the  church  with 
grave  propriety,  and  preached  scholarlike  discourses 
without  emphasis  or  passion.  Their  we il-bred  calm- 
ness and  good  taste  ministered  little  to  religious  ex- 
citement. But  hard  "by  the  village  church,  a 
Methodist  carpenter  or  blacksmith  would  address 
his  humble  flock  with  passionate  devotion.  He  was 
one  of  themselves,  spoke  their  rough  dialect,  used 
their  wonted  phrases ;  and  having  been  himself  con- 
verted to  Methodism,  described  his  own  experience 
and  consolations.  Who  can  wonder  that  numbers 
forsook  the  decorous  monotony  of  the  church  service 
for  the  fervid  prayers  and  moving  exhortations  of  the 
Methodist  ?  Among  the  more  enlightened  populaf 
tion  of  towns,  the  clergy  had  formidable  rivals  in 
a  higher  class  of  nonconformist  ministers,  who 
attracted  congregations,  not  only  by  doctrines  con- 
genial to  their  faith  and  sentiments,  but  by  a  more 
impassioned  eloquence,  greater  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness, a  plainer  language,  and  closer  relations  with 
their  flocks.  Again,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
dissent  had  greater  resources  than  the  church.  Its 
ministers  were  more  familiar  with  their  habite  and 
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^'TeligioTis  feelings ;  were  admitted  with  greater  free- 
dom to  their  homes  ;  and  were  assisted  by  an  active 
lay  agency,  which  the  church  was  slow  to  imitate. 

Social  causes  further  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  dissent.  Many  were  not  unwilling  to  eortmainaes 
escape  from  the  presence  of  their  superiorsin  "'  ^i*"^'' 
station.  Farmers  and  shopkeepers  were  greater  men 
in  the  meeting-house,  than  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  sq^uire's  pew.  Working  men  were 
glajl  to  be  free,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  from  the 
eye  of  the  master.     It  was  a  comfort  to  be  conscious 

•  of  independence,  and  to  enjojtheir  devotions, — like 
their  sports,-— among  themselves,  without  restraint 
or  embarrassment.  Even  their  homely  dress  tempted 
them  from  the  church ;  as  Tags  shut  out  a  lower 
grade  from  public  worship  altogether. 

In  Wales,  there  was  yet  another  inducement  to 
dissent.  Like  the  Irish  at  the  Reforma-  j>|j^„tjn 
tion,  the  people  were  ignoraat  of  the  Ian-  ^""^ 
guage  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  too 
often  performed.  In  many  parishes,  the  English 
liturgy  was  read,  and  English  sermons  preached  to 
Welshmen.  Even  religious  consolations  were  minis- 
tered with  difEculty,  in  the  only  language  familiar 
to  the  people.  Addressed  by  nonconformist  teachers 
in  their  own  tongue,  numbers  were  soon  won  over. 

'  Doctrines  and  ceremonies  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  an  intelligible  devotion.  They  followed 
Welshmen,  rather  than  dissenters  :  but  found  them- 
•elves  out  of  communion  with  the  church.' 
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From  these  combinod  causes, — religious  and 
■macimrcii  ^"'^^''■^5 — dissent  marched  onwards.  The 
BnfiiuS'  church  lost  nambers  from  her  fold ;  and 
™^^'  failed  to  embrace  multitudes  among  the 
growing  population,  beyond  her  ministrations.  But 
she  was  never  forsaken  by  the  rank,  wealth,  intellect, 
and  influence  of  the  comitry  ;  and  the  poor  remained 
her  uncontested  heritage.  Nobles,  and  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  were  her  zealous  disciples  and  champions : 
the  professions, — the  first  merchants  and  employers 
of  labour,  continued  faithful.  English  society  held 
fest  to  her.  Aspirants  to  respectability  frequented 
her  services.  The  less  opulent  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  industrial  popula,tion,  thronged  the  meeting- 
house :  men  who  grew  rich  and  prosperous  forsook  it 
for  the  church. 

It  was  not  until  early  dn  the  present  century,  that 
itegenera-  tbo  rulers  and  clergy  of  the  church  were 
cburcii.  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibi- 
lities, under  these  new  conditions  of  society  and 
religious  feeling.  Startled  by  the  outburst  of  infi- 
delity in  France,  and  disquieted  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  dissentj^they  at  length  discovered  that 
the  church  had  a  new  mission  before  her.  More 
zeal  was  needed  by  her  ministers ;  better  discipline 
and  organisation  in  her  government ;  new  resources 
in  her  establishment.  The  means  she  had  must  be 
developed  ;  and  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and 
laity  must  be  invoked,  to  combat  the  difficulties  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  The  church  of  the  six- 
teenth century  must  be  adapted  to  the  population 

i  needs  of  the  nineteenth. 


^ 
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The  first  efforts  made  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
church  were  not  very  vigorous,  hut  they  were  in  the 
right  direction.  In  1803,  measures  were  passed  to 
reBtrain  clerical  fanning,  to  enforce  the  residence  of 
incumhents,  and  to  encourage  the  building  of 
churches.' 

Fifteen  years  later,  a  comprehensive  Bchenie  was 
devised  for  the  building  and  endowment  church 
of  churches  in  populous  pla.ce8.  The  dis-  aci.isis. 
proportion  between  the  means  of  the  chnrch  and  the 
growing  population  was  becoming  more  and  more 
evident;*  and  in  1818  provision  was  made  by  Par- 
liament for  a  systematic  extension  of  church  ac- 
commodation. Eelying  mainly  upon  local  liberality, 
Parliament  added  contributions  from  the  public 
revenue,  in  aid  of  the  building  and  endowment  of 
additional  churches.'  Further  encouragement  was 
also  given  by  the  remission  of  duties  upon  building 
materials.* 

The   work   of  church   extension  was  undertaken 
with   exemplary   zeal.     The   piety  of  our  chnren 
ancestors,  who  had  raised  churches  in  every  England, 
village  throughout  the  land,  was  emulated  by  the 
laity,  in  the  present  century,  who  provided  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  their  own  time.     New  churches 

'  43  Geo.IU.c  84, 108;  and  see  SttptiBn'sEcdesiaBlical  Statutes, 
802,  use. 

■  Lord  Sidraoath'a  Lifa,  iii.  I3B ;  Sitnma  kid  liefoni  the  Honee 
of  Lords,  1811. 

'  68  Geo.  m.  c.  45 ;  3  Geo.  IV.  e.  72,  &o.  One  million  was  Tot«d 
in  1813,  uQd  300,000/.  in  1824.  Eichequer  bill  loans  lo  nboat  the 
Enme  amonnt  were  also  made.— Po/'(tr'j  Prngress,  819, 

*  In  1837  these  rpmisaious  had  nmoDnt«d  to  1T0,S6U, ;  and  froin 
1837  to  1846,  to  166,778i.— Pari.  Papers,  1838,  No,  325  ;  1845.  No, 
322. 
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arose  everywhere  among  a  growing  and  prosperous 
population;  parishes  were  divided;  and  endowments 
found  for  thousands  of  additional  elergy.' 

The  poorer  clergy  have  also  received  much  wel- 
Qy^  ^_  come  assistance  from  augmentations  of  the 
of^™"  fund  kuown  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.* 
chiirch.  jjj^j.  jg  jj.  unworthy  of  remark,  that  tie 
general  opulence  of  the  country  has  contrihuted,  in 
another  form,  to  the  poorer  benefices.  Large  nnm- 
bera  of  clergy  have  added  their  private  reaonrcea  to 
the  scant  endowments  of  their  cures ;  and  with  a 
noble  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  have  dedi- 
cated their  Uvea  and  fortunea  to  the  service  of  the 
church. 

While  the  exertions  of  the  church  were  thus  en- 
B^o-  couraged  by  public  and  private  liberality, 

i^Ennes.  the  legislature  was  devising  means  tor  de- 
veloping the  existing  resources  of  the  establishment. 
Its  revenues  were  large,  but  ill  administered,  and 
uneciually  distributed.  Notwithstanding  the  spoli- 
ations of  the  aisteenth   century,  the  net    revenues 

'  Between  1801  and  1831  about  600  churches  were  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  3,000,000/.  In  twentj  jeara,  fcom  1831  k.  1861,  more  than 
two  thouBand  new  churcbos  were  erected  at  an  eipanee  exceeding 
6,000,00lK.  In  this  nhole  period  of  fifty  years  2,529  churches  wocB 
built  at  an  expenae  of  9,087,000;.,  of  which  1,663,*3B2.  were  contri- 
buted from  public  tonds,  and  7,423,671i.  from  private  benefactions. 
— Census,  IBSl,  Eelipons  Worship,  p.  mix.;  Bee  also  Lords'  De- 
bate, May  llth,  1854.— Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Sex.,  cxxxiii.  163.  Be- 
tween 1801  and  lS6S,it  appears  that  3,160  churches  had  beenbnUt 
at  an  expense  of  ll,0l)0,0O0i. — Lords'  Report  on  Spiritual  Destitu- 
tion, 1858  ;  Cotton's  Ev.,  ft.  HI. 

=  2  &  3  Anne  c.  11 ;  1  Geo.  I.  st,  2,  c.  IQ ;  4o  Geo.  HI.  e.  84 ;  1 
&  2  Will.  IV.  c.  46,  ice  Fn»m  1809  to  1830,  the  govemors  of  Qneen 
Anne's  bounty  distributed  no  less  than  l.OOO.OOW.  to  the  poorer 
tiergj.  From  April  6th,  1831.  to  Dec.  31st,  1835,  (hey  disbursed 
687,3421.   Prom  1850  to  1860  incluHiTe,thpy  distributed  2,-503,747i. 
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fiimounted  to  3,490,497i. ;  of  which  435,046^.  waa 
appropriated  by  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries ; 
■while  many  incumbents  derived  a  scanty  pittance 
fiom  the  ample  patrimony  of  the  church.'  Sound 
policy,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  her-  ^j^^^j^ 
self,  demanded  an  improved  management  ^^^. 
and  distribution  of  this  great  income  ;  and  ^"^  ^^ 
in  1835  a  commission  was  constituted,  which,  in  five 
Bucceasive  reports,  recommended  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical reforms.  In  1836,  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners  were  incorporated,"  "with  power  to  prepare 
schemes  for  carrying  these  recommendations  into 
effect.  Many  reforms  in  the  church  establishment 
were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The 
boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses  were  revised  :  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  consolidated,  and 
the  new  sees  of  Manchester  and  Ripon  created :  the 
episcopal  revenues  and  patronage  were  re-adjusted.^ 
The  establishments  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  were  reduced,  and  their  revenues  appropri- 
ated to  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution.  And  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  church,  accruing  fiom  all 
these  reforms,  have  since  been  applied,  under  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings,  and  other  purposes  designed  to  in- 
crease the  efiBciency  of  the  church.*     At  the  same 

'  ]l«port  of  Eeclesiastii^  Duties  and  Rcrenues  Comm.,  ]83I. 

»  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  77.  The  coastitution  of  the  commisaionBra 
■wt&  allAred  io  1840  b j  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  113  ;  H  &  16  VicL  c.  101;  £3 
&  24  Vict.  p.  124. 

'  See6&  7  Will.  IV.  c,  77  ;  3&  4  Virt.  p.  113.  Originally  the 
sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Buigor  were  also  united ',  but  the  10  and  1 1 
Vict.  c.  108.  which  const initeil  thi  bishopric  of  Manclmter,  repealed 
the  pcurisioDS  concerning  the  unlun  of  these  sees. 

'In  1860.  no  less  than  1,388  benefices  and  dintricta  hud  l^enamfr 
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time  pluralities  were  more  effectually  restrained, 
residence  enforced,  among  the  clergy.' 

In  extending  her  ministrations  to  a  growing  cora- 
p^jj,^  munity,  the  church  has  further  been  as- 
mnniflMnce.  gjgt^^  from  Other  sources.  Several  charit- 
able societies  have  largely  contributed  to  this  good 
work,'  and  private  munificence, — in  an  age  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  pioua  charity  than  for  its  opu- 
lence,— has  nobly  supported  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  clergy. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  church,  however, 
TithfBcoiq-  were  derived  from  tithes;  and  these  con- 
Kigimd,'  tinued  to  be  collected  by  the  clergy,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage, '  in  kind.'  The  parson  was 
etititled  to  the  farmer's  tenth  wheat-sheaf,  hia  tenth 
pig,  and  his  tenth  sack  of  potatoes  1  This  primitive 
custom  of  the  Jews  was  ■wholly  unsuited  to  a  civilised 
age.  It  was  vexatious  to  the  fanner,  discouraging 
to  agriculture,  and  invidious  to  the  clergy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  land  was  tithe-free ;  and  tithes 
were  often  the  property  of  lay  impropriators  :  yet  the 

montod  and  endowed,  out  of  the  common  ftrnd  ai  tha  pommissIonerB, 
to  tliB  eitent  of  98,900i.  a  year ;  to  whicli  had  bsen  added  land  and 
tJthe  reat-dia^^e  araounting  to  9,600/.  a  year.— Hlh  Eoportof  Com- 
miasionere,  p.  b. 

I  1  &  2  Vict.  0.  106. 

'  In  twenty-ftie  years  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Sociaty  rsisod  and 
expended  715.634i.,  by  which  1015  parishes  were  aided.  In  twenty- 
fonc  years  tha  Additional  Cucates  Society  raised  and  eipeuded 
631,110?.  In  thirty-throe  years  tha  Chnreh  Building  Society  ex- 
pended 680,2331.,  which  was  met  by  a  further  expenditure,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  of  4,4:&1,405;. — Seports  of  these  Socieiies  far 
1861. 

Independently  of  diocesan  and  other  local  sociotiss,  tlie  ag^. 
gat«  funds  of  religious  aocieUes  connected  with  the  church  amounted, 
in  1851,  to  upwards  of  40O,OOOi.  a  year,  of  which  260,000i,  was 
applied  to  foreign  missions. — Census  of  1831,  Iteligious  Worship, 
p.  3^. 
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clmrcfa  softained  all  th«  odtiLtu  of  an  antiquated  and 
anomaloBs  law.  The  evil  had  loDg  bc«n  acknoK^ 
Icdged.  Prior  to  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth  restraming 
ali^iatioiie  of  church  propertj,'  landowners  had  por- 
chased  exemption  from  tithes  by  the  trailer  of 
lands  to  the  charch ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  par> 
ticnlar  custom  prevailed,  known  as  a  ■mioius-,  by 
which  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  had  been  com- 
moted. The  Long  Parliament  had  designed  a  mora 
general  commutation.*  Adam  Smith  and  Paleyhad 
pointed  out  the  injurious  operation  of  tithes ;  and 
tlie  latter  had  recommended  their  conversion  into 
coin-rente,^  This  suggestion  haring  been  carried 
out  in  some  local  inclosure  bills,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iu  1791,  the  pro- 
priety of  its  general  adoption ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  the  church,  his  ivise  counsels 
were  not  accepted,*  It  was  not  for  more  than  forty 
years  afterwards,  that  Parliament  perceived  tho 
nece^ity  of  a  general  measure  of  commutation.  In 
1833  and  1834,  Lord  Althorp  submitted  imperfect 
schemes  for  consideration ;  ^  and  in  1835,  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  proposed  a  measure  to  facilitate  voluntary  com- 
mutation, which  was  obviously  inadequate.*  But  in 
1836,  a  measure,  more  comprehensive,  was  framed 
by  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  and  accepted  by 
Parliament.     It  provided  for  the  general  commuta- 

'   1  Elis.  c.  19;  13EIJZ.  c.  10. 
'  CoUim's  Ecd.  ffirt.,  ii.  SBl, 

■  Moral  and  Political  Philosophj,  ch.  lii. 

•  Lord  Slanhopa'B  Life  of  Pitt,  li.  131. 

*  Apnl  18th,  1833  ;  April  Ifith,  1S31 ;  HaaB.  Beb.,  Scd  Ser.,  ini. 
2S1 :  ziii.  S31. 

■  Marcli  24tli,  183S ;  Md.  xxvii.  183. 
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tion  of  tithes  into  a  reat-charge  upon  the  land,  pay- 
able in  money,  but  varying  according  to  the  average 
price  of  com,  for  seven  preceding  years.  Voluntary 
agreements  upon  this  principle  were  first  encouraged ; 
and  where  none  were  made,  a  compulsory  com- 
mutation was  effected  "by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose.'  The  success  of  this  statesmanlike 
measure  was  complete.  lu  fifteen  years,  the  entire 
commutation  of  tithes  was  accomplished  in  nearly 
every  parish  in  England  and  Wales.^  To  no  mea- 
snre,  since  the  Eeformation,  has  the  church  owed  so 
much  peace  and  security.  All  disputes  between  the 
clergy  and  their  parishioners,  in  relation  to  tithes, 
were  averted ;  while  their  rights,  identified  with 
those  of  the  lay-impropriators,  were  secured  immut- 
ably upon  the  land  itself. 

Throughout  the  progress  of  these  various  measures 
oontinnoi  the  chuTch  was  gaining  strength  and  in- 
fburoh,  fluence,  by  her  own  spiritual  renovation. 
While  the  judicious  policy  of  the  legislature  had  re- 
lieved her  from  many  causes  of  jealousy  and  ill-will, 
and  added  to  her  temporal  resources,  she  displayed  a 
zeal  and  activity  worthy  of  her  high  calling  and 
destinies.  Her  clergy, — earnest,  intellectual,  and 
accomplished, — have  kept  pace  with  the  advancing 
enlightenment  of  their  age.     They  have  laboured, 


1"  Feb.  Gth,  1836.    Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr.,  xni.  186  ;  6  &  7  Will.  J 

IV,  e.  71 :  7  WilL  IV".  and  1  Vict.  c.  69  ;  i  &  2  Tiet.  e.  6* ;  2  &  3  I 

Vict.  c.  32;  6&6  Viet.c  SI;  B  &  10  Vict.  e.  73;   10  &  11  Vict  c.  I 

104:  H&  16  Viet.  c.  63.  1 

J 


■  Feb.  Oth,  1836.  Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr.,  xni.  186  ;  6  &  7  Will. 
IV,  c.  71 :  7  WilL  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  69  ;  i  &  2  Viet.  c.  6* ;  2  &  3 
Vict.  c.  32;  6&6  Viet.c  SI;  B  &  10  Vict.  c.  73;  10  &  11  Vict  c. 
104;  14  &  16  Viet.  c.  63. 

*  In  Fob.  1861,  tha  commiBaipners  reported  that  'tha  great  work 
of  commutation  is  BnbBtantJally  acliipved.'^186I,  No.  [1326], 
1B62,  they  Bpeak  of  formal  difflcultiee  in  about  one  hundred  cai 
1863,  So.  [Iii7]. 
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Tdiii  oli  tiieir  mcunF  aud  infiuencfv.  in  tlie  (^rliic^ition 
of  il*e  jieoplf  :  and  have  joined  heartily  witli  hiy- 
men  in  promomLg.  hy  secular  a^fenoics.  i\\v  rnlr.ivn^ 
tion  and  maial  wulmre  of  fincierv.  At  our  iirnf 
thfize  seenitid  daurrcr  of  furchor  wihiHms.  sririTijL'inp 
from  controvexBifiE  which  had  been  fruirful  of  evil  wx 
Ihf  Iftefurzuocian.  Tht  kurh  church  party  loariln^.  its 
ixf  uld.  XK}  th€-  impofiin^  cerecmnniiJ  fif  Oatlioli^-  wi-ir- 
diqj^QTOustid  uhf-  apprehensions  of  liboiv-  whr*  pfirr-rti  \'r^ 
in  €!verT  pvm'ti:*:  od  tht  Eondsh  cJinrfl}*.  w  w-^-ivK;  ;if 
lo£S  fiocTuzi^  and  HiipBi«u:iiion&  Bns  thf  c^xtnivapiT}^ 
irf  same  tid  iih*r  cjergy  va*  hapfrl^  tempfrred  >^  i>.'f 
mudfizaziiin  :>f  oiht^s.  and  lyy  ih^  i^rfSDenJ  p:^vi  fvfnw^ 
and  judpn^azn  ju  iLe  iadtj :  &&d  iichism  traf  ^vrrivrvi. 
Aiiotikiir  jifn^ifTT^  arising  C'Ht  of  ibe  G-orham  04'iT.i.n*>- 
▼eEpr^'wa^  iiiraa:^Brifd  r>T  members  of  tih^  ^ran^-lioAl^ 
or  lav  ciiircii  jartr:  let  va*  t>;>  1o»  hAy»p"ily 
HxarUfi  Ii«r  fiili  t:f  lie  chiavjh  ha*  hw»:n  t,^«^74 
•wide  flnici^i.  7.:.  enbrace  nianr  direTiKtioif  *^f  *ivtriT7^ 
azkd  02r2Cii:i.T.  The  coavictiocss  d^MihiC*^  and  wo-- 
dlc»si:<iis  ::  ihe  sixteenth  cenuiry  5:iil  pivr;iiiUtcith 
iiajCT  j:^  IsicT  growth  :  but  enlightened  chutvUn^er.. 
TTiTCiiv:!  ibgoluie  ideniitr  of  opinivMi.  haro  l><vn 
pr:-d  t.:  acknowledge  the  «smie  n^lijriou?  ^^^nl- 
nuicion. — juit  as  cicLiou5«  divido\l  in(«^  |v'U(i«\U 
parties,  are  yet  loyal  and  j^triotu^  momlvi-s  A  .m\.* 
state.  And  if  the  foimdon?  of  tho  n'foruv'd  I'huivh 
erred  in  pre:3cribini::  too  stniit  a  uniformity,  tli^^ 
wisest  of  her  rulers,  in  an  :i^oof  aotivo  thiMt<v)if  And 
free  discussion,  have  gt'iicrally  shown  a  (olrnint  \\\\\ 
cautious  spirit  in  dealiu;;  with  tlioolo^ionl  oontru- 
veraies.     The  ecclesuuticnl  (?nurt^  lni\r»  aUo  fittv\v^vk 
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to  give  treadth  to  her  articles  and  liturgy.  Never 
was  comprehension  more  politic.  The  time  has 
come,  when  any  serious  schism  might  bring  ruin  on 
the  church. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  of  the  church, 
■Pragrena  what  have  been  the  advances  of  dissent? 
^™™'-  We  have  seen  how  wide  a  field  lay  open  to 
the  labours  of  pious  men.  A  struggle  had  to  be 
maintained  between  religion  and  heathenisni  iu  a 
Christian  land ;  and  in  this  struggle  dissenterH  long 
bore  the  foremost  part.  They  were  at  once  preachers 
and  misaioDaries.  Their  work  prospered,  and  in 
combating  ignorance  and  sin,  they  grew  into  for- 
midable rivals  of  the  church.  The  old  schisms  of 
the  Eeformation  had  never  lost  their  vitality.  There 
had  been  persecution  enough  to  alienate  and  provoke 
nonconformists:  but  not  enough  to  repress  them. 
And  when  they  started  on  a  new  career,  in  the  last 
century,  they  enjoyed  toleration.  The  doctrines  for 
which  many  had  formerly  suffered,  were  now  freely 
preached,  and  found  crowds  of  new  disciples.  At 
the  same  time,  freedom  of  worship  and  discussion 
favojured  the  growth  of  other  diversities  of  faith, 
ceremonial,  and  discipline. 

The  later  history  of  dissent, — of  its  rapid  growth 
BiaUsticaoi  and  development, — its  marvellous  activity 
'"™°''  and  resources, — is  to  be  read  in  its  statistics 
The  church  in  extending  her  ministrations  had  been 
aided  by  the  state;  and  by  the  liberality  of  her 
wealthy  flocks.  Dissent  received  no  succour  or  en- 
couragement from  the  state  ;  and  its  disciples  were 
geaex3il\j  drawn  from   the  less  opulent  claseea   of 
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society.  Yet  what  has  it  done  for  the  religious  inj 
struction  of  the  people?  In  1801,  the  Wesleyans 
had  825  chapels  or  places  of  worship :  in  1851,  they 
had  the  extraordinary  number  of  11,007,  with  sit- 
tings for  2,194,298  persons  1  The  original  connec- 
tion alone  numbered  1,034  ministers,  and  upwards 
of  13,000  lay  or  local  preachers.  In  1801,  the  Inde- 
pendents had  914  chapels  :  in  1851,  they  had  3,244, 
with  sittings  for  1,067,760  members.  In  1801,  the 
Baptists  had  652  places  of  worship  :  in  1851,  they 
had  2,789,  with  sittings  for  752,346.  And  numer- 
ous other  religious  denominations  swelled  the  ranks 
of  Protestant  dissent. 

The  Ronian  Catholics, — forming  a  comparatively 
small  body, — have  yet  incieased  of  late  years  in 
numbers  and  activity.  Their  chapels  grew  from 
346  in  1824,  to  574  in  1851,  with  accommodation 
for  186,111  persons.  Between  1841  and  1853  their 
religious  houses  were  multiphed  from  17  to  88  ;  and 
their  priests  from  557  to  875.  Their  flocks  have 
naturally  been  enlarged  by  considerable  numbers  of 
Irish  and  foreigners  who  have  settled,  with  their  in- 
creasing families,  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns. 

For  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
amoimting  in  1851  to  17,927,609,  there  BtatiBtiMot 
were  34,467  places  of  worship,  of  which  worship. 
14j077  belonged  to  the  church  of  England.  Accom- 
modation was  provided  for  9,467,738  persons,  of 
whom  4,922,412  were  in  the  establishment.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  4,428,338  attended  morning  ser- 
vice,   of  whom    2,371,732   wore  members   c.f  yo.* 
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churcli.'  Hence  it  bas  been  computed  that  there  w 
7,646,948  members  of  the  establishment  habitually 
attending  religious  worship ;  and  4,466, 266nominal 
members  rarely,  if  ever,  attending  the  services  of 
their  chnrch.  These  two  classes  united,  formed 
about  67  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  same 
computation  reckoned  2,264,324  Wesleyans,  and 
610,786  Roman  Catholics.^  The  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablished church  numbered  17,320 :  ministers  of 
other  communions,  6,405,' 

So  vast  an  increase  of  dissent  has  seriously  com- 
Bei^tinns  promised  the  position  of  the  church,  as  a 
^mchto  national  establishment.  Nearly  oue-third 
^™°'"  of  the  present  generation  have  grown  up 
out  of  her  communion.  But  her  power  is  yet  domi- 
nant. She  holds  her  proud  position  in  the  state 
and  society  :  she  commands  the  parochial  organisa- 
tion of  the  country :  she  has  the  largest  share  in  the 
education  of  the  people  ; '  and  she  has  long  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  extend  her  influence.  Tho 
traditions  and  sentiment  of  the  nation  are  on  her 
And  while  she  comprises  a  united  body  of 
faithful  members,  dissenters  are  divided  into  up- 

I  Censna  of  Great  Britaia,  1S51,  Keli^ouB  Worship.  The  pro- 
gresBiTe  incree^e  of  dissent  is  cotioasljr  illuEtiated  by  a  return  of 
temporaij  and  permanent  places  of  worship  registered  in  decennial 
peiiodfl.— Pari.  Paper,  1853,  No.  166. 

'  Dr.  Hume's  Er.  before  Lords'  Com.  on  Chnrcb  Kates,  1859,  Q. 
lS9t,  and  map.  Independents  and  Baptists  together  are  set  dovii 
as  9i^p«r  cent.,  and  other  sects  6^  on  the  population. 

■  Cedbus,  1851 ;  occupationa,  table  27. 

*  In  1860  she  reeoiTed  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  education  grant 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  and  of  1,549.31 3  pupils  in  day-achools,  she 
bod  no  less  thanl,IS7,0Se;  while  of  Snnday-school  pupils  dissentera 
had  a  majority  of  200,000.— Hep.  of  Education  Com.,  1861,  p.  593, 
S9ii  Biahof  of  London's  Charge,  1862.  p.  35. 
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'^irards  of  one  hundred  different  sects,  or  congrega- 
tions, without  sympathy  or  cohesion,  and  differing 
in  doctrines,  polity,  and  fonns  of  worship.  Sects, 
not  baimd  by  subscription  to  any  articles  of  faith, 
have  been  rent  asunder  by  schisms.  The  Wesleyans 
have  been  broken  up  into  nine  divisions : '  the 
Baptists  into  five,*  These  discordant  elements  of 
dissent  have  often  been  united  in  opposition  to  the 
church,  for  the  redress  of  grievances  common  to 
them  ail.  But  every  act  of  toleration  and  justice, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  has  tended  to  dissolve  the 
combination.  The  odium  of  bad  laws  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  church ;  and  her  position  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  reversal  of  a  mistaken  policy. 
Nor  has  tho  church  just  cause  of  apprehension  from 
any  general  Eentiment  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Protestant  nonconform]  sta.  Numbers  frequent  her 
services,  and  are  still  married  at  her  altars.^  The 
Wesleyans,  dwelling  just  outside  her  gates,  are 
friends  and  neighbours,  rather  than  adversaries. 
The  most  formidable  and  aggressive  of  her  opponents 
are  the  Independents.  With  them  the  '  voluntary 
principle '  in  religion  is  a  primary  article  of  faith. 
They  condemn'  ail  church  establishments  ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  is  tho  foremost  example  to  be 
denounced  and  assailed. 

'  The  Original  Connexion,  Nbw  Conneiion,  Primitira  Methodists, 
Bibls  Christians,  Wesleysn  Methodist  Asswiation,  Indapondent 
Methodittfl,  WeelBjan  Reformers,  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodibts,  and 
CounteBs  of  Huntingdon's  Connenoc. 

"  Seneral,  Particijar,  Seventtj-dny,  Scotch,  New  CoanenoQ 
General. 

"  Eighty  per  cent,  of  aH  mftrringcfl  nro  celehrated  by  the  cliurcli. 
—Rep,  of  Bcgi&trar-Gen.,  1862,  p.  viii, 
VOL.  lU.  Q 
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Whatever  the  future  destinies  of  the  church,  the 
neiBiiods  <A  g^^^st  reflections  arise  out  of  the  later  de- 
^'piffS?  velopment  of  the  Reformation.  The  church 
°"^''  was  then  united  to  the  state.     Her  convo- 

cation, originally  dependent,  has  since  lost  all  but  a 
nominal  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
realm.  And  what  haTe  become  the  component 
parts  of  the  legislature  which  directs  the  govern- 
ment, discipline,  revenues,— nay  even  the  doctrines, 
of  the  church  ?  The  Conamons,  who  have  attained 
a  dominant  authority,  are  representatives  of  Eng- 
land,— one-third  nonconformists, — of  Presbyterian 
Scotland, — and  of  Catholic  Ireland.  In  the  union 
of  church  and  stats  no  snch  anomaly  had  been  fore- 
seen ;  yet  has  it  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
Reformation, — followed  by  the  consolidation  of  these 
realms,  and  the  ineritable  recognition  of  religious 
liberty  in  a  free  state. 

However  painful  the  history  of  religious  schisms 
inflnen™  of  ^^^  couflicts,  they  have  not  been  without 
^HSj"'""  countervailing  uses.  They  have  extended 
iiberti.  religious  instruction ;  and  favoured  poli- 
tical liberty.  If  the  church  and  dissenters,  united, 
have  been  unequal  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
this  populous  land, — what  could  the  church,  alone 
and  unaided,  have  accomplished  ?  Even  if  the  re- 
sources of  dissent  had  been  placed  in  her  hands, 
rivalry  would  have  been  wanting,  which  has  stimu- 
lated the  zeal  of  both.  Liberty  owes  much  to 
schism.  It  brought  down  the  high  prerogatives  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ;  and  in  later  times,  has  been 
a.  powerful  auxiliary  in  many  popular  movements. 
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The  undivided  power  of  the  ehurch,  united  to  that 
of  the  crown  and  aristocracy,  might  have  proved  too 
strong  for  the  people.  But  while  she  was  weakened 
by  diBBent,  a  popular  party  was  growing  np,  opposed 
to  the  close  political  organisation  with  which  she 
was  associated.  This  party  was  naturally  joined  by 
dissenters ;  and  they  fought  eide  by  side  in  the  long 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  chnrch  and  dissenters,  generally  opposed  on 
political  questions  affecting  religioD,  have  mePaMi 
been  prompt  to  make  common  cause  against  ^T^ 
the  church  of  Rome,  The  same  strong  spirit  of 
Protestantism  which  united  them  in  resistance  to 
James  II.  and  hia  House,  has  since  brought  them 
together  on  other  occasions.  Dissenters,  while  seek- 
ing justice  for  themselves,  had  been  no  friends  to 
Catholic  emancipation ;  and  -were  far  more  hostile 
than  churchmen  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.' 
And  in  1851,  they  joined  the  church  in  resenting 
an  aggressive  movement  of  the  Pope,  which  wag 
felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the  Protestant  people  of 
England. 

For  some  time  irritation  had  been  growing,  in  tha 
popular  mind,  against  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
activity  of  the  priesthood  was  everywhere  apparent. 
Chapels  were  built,  and  religious  houses  founded.* 
A  Catholic  cathedral  was  erected  in  London,  Sisters 
of  mercy,  in  monastic  robes,  ofieuded  the  eyea  of 
Protestants.  Tales  of  secret  proaelytism  abounded. 
No  family  was  believed  to  be  safe  from  the  designs 
of  priests  and  Jesuits.  Protestant  heiresses  had 
'  Seo  'aifra.  p.  270.  •  Sw  wiiprn,  ^,  IW. 
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taken  the  veil,  and  endowed  conventa:  wives  of  Pro- 
testant nobles  and  gentlemen  had  secretly  renounced 
the  faith  in  which  their  marriage  vowa  were  given  : 
fathers,  at  the  point  of  death,  had  disinherited  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  to  satisfy  the  extortion  of  con- 
fessors. Young  men  at  Oxford,  in  training  for  the 
church,  had  been  perverted  to  Eomanism,  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  church  herself,  the  tractarian,  or 
high  church  clergy,  were  reverting  to  ceremonies  as- 
sociated with  that  faith;  and  several  bad  been  gained 
over  to  the  church  of  liome.  While  Protestants, 
alarmed  by  these  symptoms,  were  disposed  to  over- 
estimate their  significance,  the  ultramontane  party 
among  the  Catholics,  encouraged  by  a  trifling  and 
illusory  success,  conceived  the  extravagant  design  of 
reclaiming  Protestant  England  to  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

In  September  1850,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  persuaded 
ThcPope'i  *^^*  ^^  time  had  come  for  asserting  his 
brief,  JSM.  anoicnt  pretensions  within  this  realm,  pub- 
lished a  brief,  providing  for  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of  England.  Hitherto  the  chuicb  of  Home 
in  England  had  been  superintended  by  eight  vicars 
apostolic :  but  now  the  Pope,  considering  the  '  al- 
ready large  number  of  Catholics,'  and  'how  the 
hindrances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spreading 
of  the  Catholic  faith  are  daily  being  removed,'  saw 
fit  to  establish  '  the  ordinary  form  of  episcopal  rule 
in  that  kingdom ; '  and  accordingly  divided  the 
country  into  one  metropolitan,  and  twelve  episcopal 
And  to  his  archbishop  and  bishops  he  gave 
aHl   ike  lights  and  privileges  which  the  Catholic 
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archbisliops  and  bishops,  iii  other  states,  have  and 
use,  according  to  the  commoQ  ordinances  of  the 
aaered  canons  and  apostolic  constitutions.'  Nor  did 
ii\6  brief  omit  to  state  that  the  object  of  this  change 
was  '  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  Catholicity 
fhronghont  England.' ' 

This  was  followed  by  a  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, on  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  of  cudintj 
■Westminster,  exulting  in  the  supposed  pMtorai. 
triumph  of  hia  cliurcb.  'Your  beloved  country,' 
said  be,  'has  received  a  place  among  the  fair 
ohurchea  which,  normally  constituted,  form  the 
eplendid  aggregate  of  Catholic  communion :  Catholic 
England  baa  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  eccle- 
siastical firmament,  from  which  its  light  had  long 
vanished,  and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regularly 
adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the  source 
of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour,'* 

The  e.nthronisation  of  the  new  bishops  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp ;  and  exultant  ser-  caOsoMe 
mons  were  preached  on  the  revival  of  the  eottooned. 
Catholic  church.  In  one  of  these,  Dr.  Newman, — 
himself  a  recent  convert,^ — declared  that '  the  peoplf 
of  England,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  separated 
&om  the  see  of  Eome,  are  about,  of  their  own  will, 
to  be  added  to  the  holy  church.' 

No  acts  or  language  could  have  wounded  more 
deeply  the  traditional  susceptibiUtioH  of  the  j.„pn,„  !„. 
f  English  people.      For  three  hundred  years  a^J"^- 
'  the  papal  supremacy  had  been  renounced,  and  tho 
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Romish  faitli  held  in  abhorrence.  Even  diplonul 
relations  with  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,- — 
aa  a  temporal  prince, — had  until  lately  been  for- 
bidden.' And  now  the  Pope  had  assumed  to  parcel 
out  the  realm  into  Romish  bishoprics ;  and  to  em- 
brace the  whole  community  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Never,  since  the  Popish  plot,  bad  the  nation  been 
BO  stirred  with  wrath  and  indignation.  Early  in 
November,  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  Premier,  increased 
the  public  excitement  by  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  denouncing  the  '  aggression  of  the  Pope  as 
insolent  and  insidious,'  and  associating  it  with  the 
practices  of  the  tractarian  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.*  Clergy  and  laity,  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, vied  with  one  another  in  resentful  demons- 
trations ;  and  in  the  bonfires  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber,— hitherto  the  sport  of  children, — the  obnoxious 
effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  were  im- 
molated, amidst  the  execrations  of  the  multitude. 
No  one  could  doubt  the  Protestantism  of  England. 
Calm  observers  saw  in  these  demonstrations  ample 
proof  that  the  papal  pretensions,  however  insolent, 
were  wholly  innocuous ;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  per- 
ceiving that  in  bis  over-confidence  he  had  mistaken 
the  temper  of  the  people,  sought  to  moderate  their 
anger  by  a  conciliatory  address.  The  ambitious 
episcopate  now  assimied  the  modest  proportions  of 
an  arrangement  for  the  spiritual  care  of  a  small 
body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

'  la  18*8anAct  was  paasfld.  with  some  fliffidJty,  to  ailow  diplo- 
matic relatione  with  the  sovereiga  of  the  Roman  States. — 11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  108  ;  Hana.  Deb..  3rd  Ser.,  icri,  16!) ;  oi.  227,  234. 

'  Not.  4th,  ISaO;  Ann.  Reg.,  1850,  p.  198. 
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Meanwhile,  the  govemmenfc  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  were  determined  that  the  D]ni^.„itie« 
papal  aggression  should  be  repelled;  but  '"""™*^ 
how  ?  If  general  scorn  and  indignation  could  repel 
1  inault,  it  had  already  been  amply  repelled  :  but 
action  was  expected  on  the  part  of  the  state  ;  and 
how  was  it  to  be  taken  ?  Had  the  laws  of  England 
been  violated?  The  Catholic  Belief  Act  of  1829 
bade  the  assumption  of  any  titles  belonging  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland : ' 
but  the  titles  of  these  new  bishops  being  taken  from 
places  not  appropriated  by  existing  sees,  their  as- 
flumption  was  not  illegal.  Statutes,  indeed,  were 
still  in  force  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  papa! 
bulls  or  letters  into  this  country.*  But  they  had 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and  such  communica- 
tions had  been  suffered  to  circulate,  without  molesta- 
tion, as  natural  incidents  to  the  internal  discipline 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  prosecute  Cai'dinat 
"Wiseman  for  such  an  offence  would  have  been  an  act 
of  impotent  vengeance.  Safe  from  punishment,  he 
would  have  courted  martyrdom.  The  Queen's  supre- 
macy in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  was 
imdoubted :  but  had  it  been  invaded  ?  When  Eng- 
land professed  the  Catholic  faith,  the  jiurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  had  often  conflicted  with  that  of  the  crown. 
Both  were  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  same 
church:  but  now  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
crown  was  exercised  over  the  church  of  England 

■  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  s.  2i. 

•  Id  1846,  that  part  of  the  \%<0\  Eliz.  wIuchnttBched 

'  tieason  to  this  ofTence  had  been  repealed, 


hich  attached  the  penalties  V 

led,  but  the  l&v  GDatinned  I 
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only.  Roman  Catholics,- — in  common  with  all  other 
subjects  not  in  communion  with  the  chinch, — enjoyed 
full  toleration  in  their  religious  worship  ;  and  it 
an  essential  part  of  their  feith  and  polity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Could  legal  restraints,  then,  he  imposed  upon  the  in- 
ternal government  of  the  church  of  Eome,  without 
an  infraction  of  religious  toleration  ?  True,  the 
papal  hrief,  in  form  and  language,  assumed  a  juris- 
diction oyer  the  whole  realm ;  and  Cardinal  Wise- 
man had  said  of  himself,  '  We  govern,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hert- 
ford, and  Essex.'  But  was  this  more  than  an  appli- 
cation of  the  immutable  forms  of  the  church  of 
Eome  to  altered  circumstances?  In  governing 
Eoman  Catholics,  did  the  Pope  wrest  from  the  Queen 
any  part  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  ease ;  and 
Ecoieaias-  ministers  endeavoured  to  solve  them  by 
Bui)™.™  legislation.  Drawing  a  broad  distinction 
7ui,is5i.  between  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  over  the  members  of  his  church,  and  an  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  over  the  realm,  they  pro- 
posed to  interdict  all  ecclesiastical  titles  derived 
from  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  the 
Catholics,  they  argued,  be  governed  by  their  own 
bishops :  let  the  Pope  freely  appoint  them :  leave 
entire  liberty  to  Catholic  worship  and  polity:  but 
reserve  to  the  civil  government  of  this  country  alone, 
the  rightto  create  territorial  titles.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
s  by  Lord  John  Sussell.     The  titles  assumed  by 
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■the  Catholic  bishops  were  prohibited :  the  brief  or 
rescript  creating  them  was  declared  unlawful :  the 
acts  of  persons  bearing  them  were  void ;  and  gifts  or 
religious  endowments  acquired  by  them,  forfeited  to 
the  crown,'  These  latter  provisions  were  subse- 
quently omitted  by  ministers ; '  and  the  measure 
waa  confined  to  the  prohibition  of  territorial  titles. 
It  was  shown  that  in  no  country  in  Eiuxipe, — 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, — would  the  Pope 
be  suffered  to  exercise  such  an  authority,  without  the 
consent  of  the  state  ;  and  it  was  not  fit  that  England 
alone  should  submit  t«  his  cucroachmentB  upon  the 
civil  power.  But  as  the  bill  proceeded,  the  diffi- 
culties of  legislation  accumulated.  The  bill  em- 
braced Ireland,  where  such  titles  had  been  permitted, 
without  objection,  since  the  Relief  Act  of  1829.  It 
would,  therefore,  withdraw  a  privilege  already  con- 
ceded to  Roman  Catholics,  and  disturb  that  great 
settlement.  Yet,  as  the  measure  was  founded  upon 
the  necessity  of  protecting  tlie  sovereignty  of  the 
crown,  no  part  of  the  realm  could  be  excepted  from 
its  operation.  And  thus,  for  the  sake  of  repelling 
an  aggression  upon  Protestant  England,  Catholic 
Ireland  was  visited  with  this  new  prohibition. 

The  biU  encoimtered  objections,  the  most  opposite 
and  contradictory.    On  one  side,  it  was  con-  oj^-pctiona 
demned  as  a  violation  of  religious  liberty,  '""^  ""'■  i 

The  Catholics,  it  was  said,  were  everywhere  governed  <i 

by  bishops,  to  whom  districts  were  assigned,  univer-  I 

t  sally  known  as  dioceses,  and  distinguished  by  some  I 

'  Feb.  7th,  I8SI.     Uana.  Deb,,  3rd  Set.,  Cliv.  187.  1 

'  March  7tli;  iJirf.,  1123.  ^B 
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local  designation.  To  interfere  with  the  internal 
]x>lity  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  toleration,  and  might  eventually  lead  to 
the  revival  of  penal  laws.  If  there  was  insolence  in 
the  traditional  language  of  the  Conrt  of  Rome,  let  it 
be  repelled  by  a  royal  proclamation,  or  by  addresses 
from  both  Houses,  maintaining  Her  Majesty's  un- 
doubted prerogatives  :  but  let  not  Parliament  renew 
its  warfare  with  religious  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
church  of  Rome  upon  the  temporal  power  demanded 
a  more  stringent  measure  than  that  proposed, — 
severer  penalties,  and  seciudties  more  effectual. 

These  opposite  views  increased  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  government,  and  imperilled  the  success 
of  the  measure.  For  a  time  ministers  received  the 
support  of  large  majorities  who, — differing  upon 
sonao  points, — were  yet  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  legislative  condenmation  of  the  recent  measures  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  But  on  the  report  of  the  bill, 
amendments  were  proposed,  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  to 
increase  the  stringency  of  its  provisions.  They  de- 
clared illegal,  not  only  the  particular  brief,  but  all 
similar  briefs  ;  extended  to  every  person  the  power 
of  prosecuting  for  offences,  with  the  consent  of  the 
attorney-general ;  and  made  the  introduction  of  bulls 
or  rescripts  a  penal  offence. 

Such  stringency  went  far  beyond  the  purpose  of 
ministers,  and  they  resisted  the  amendments :  but  a 
considerable  nianber  of  members, — chiefly  Roman 
Catholics, — hoping  that  ministers,  if  overborne  by 
tiae  opposition,  would  abandon  the  bill,  retired  from 
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file  HooEe  sod  left  ministers  in  a  misoritj.     The 
its,  however,  were  accepted,  and  ^^<&  bill 
oltimatelT  passed.' 

t  was  a  protest  aguinst  an  act  of  the  Pope  which  ' 
Jad  ontiaged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  ji,^,^g( 
Inland:  bnt  as  a  legislative  measure,  it  ""'^'^ 
la  a  dead  letter.  The  church  of  Borne  receded  not 
step  from  her  position  ;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman 
id  the  Catholic  bishops,— as  well  in  England  as  in 
Jbreland, — continued  to  bear,  without  molestafion,  the 
titles  conferred  upon  them  by  tho  Pope.  The  ex- 
eitemeot  of  the  people,  and  at^rimonious  discussions 
in  Parliament,  revived  animosities  which  recent 
legislation  had  tended  to  moderate :  yet  these  eventa 
were  not  unfiniitful  of  good.  They  dispelled  the 
wild  visions  of  the  ultramontane  party ;  checked  the 
tiactaxian  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
demonstrated  the  sound  and  faithful  Protestantism 
of  the  people.  Nor  had  the  ultramontane  party 
any  cause  of  gratulation,  in  their  apparent  triumph 
over  the  state.  They  had  given  grave  offence  to  the 
foremost  champions  of  the  CathoKc  cause :  theif 
conduct  was  deplored  by  the  laity  of  their  own 
church ;  and  they  had  increased  the  repugnance  of 
the  people  to  a  faith  which  they  had  scarcely  yet 
learned  to  tolerate. 

The  church  of  Scotland,  liJte  her  sister  church  of 
England,  has  also  been  rent  by  schisms.  (^,u,i,oi 
The    protracted    efforts    of    the    English  ^^'■ 
government  to  sustain  episcopacy  in  the  "'"^i"'™'' 

'  li  &  16  Vict.  e.  80 ;  Hans.  Dab.,  Brd  Sur.,  oiiv.  cir.  dri.  jxrerim; 
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eatablishiQent,'  resulted  ia  the  foundation  of  a  dis- 
tinct episcopalian  cliurch.  Comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  this  communion  emhraced  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  affected  the  English 
connexion,  and  disliked  the  democratic  spirit  and 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1732, 
the  establishment  was  further  weakened  hy  the  re- 
tirement of  Ehenezer  Erskine,  and  an  ultra-puri- 
tanical sect,  who  founded  the  Secession  Church  of 
Scotland.'  This  was  followed  by  the  foundation  of 
another  seceding  chuich,  called  the  Presbytery  of 
Relief,  tmder  Gillespie,  Boston,  and  Colier ;  ^  and  hy 
the  growth  of  independents,  voluntaries,  and  other 
sects.  But  the  widest  schism  is  of  recent  date ;  and 
its  causes  illustrate  the  settled  principles  of  Presby- 
terian polity;  and  the  xelationa  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  the  state. 

Lay  patronage  had  been  recognised  hy  the  Catholic 
nistoTT  church  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  church  soon  evinced  her  re- 
pugnance to  its  continuance.  Wherever  lay  patron- 
age has  been  allowed,  it  bas  been  the  proper  office  of 
the  church  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
r, presented  bypatrons.  The  patron  nominates 
to  a  benefice  ;  the  church  approves  and  inducts  the 
nominee.  But  this  limited  function,  which  has  ever 
been  exercised  in  the  church  of  England,  did  not 

'  Supra,  p.  71- 

'  CDtmineham'a  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  427-440,  460-4&O  ; 
Monerieff'a  Life  of  Ersfcine  ;  Fraser's  Life  of  Erekine  ;  Thomson's 
Hist,  of  the  S^cesaion  Chorcti. 

'  Canningli urn's  Ch.  Hiat.,  ii.  501.  S13.  In  1847  the  Sewssioii 
Church  nod  ths  Kelief  Sjnoii  weco  amalgBmated  under  the  titJe  of 
the  '  United  Picsbjtoriaji  Church.' 
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satisfy  the  Scottish  reformers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
other  Calvinistic  churches,  claimed  for  the  peoplo  a 
voice  in  the  nomination  of  their  own  ministers. 
£nox  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  his  First  Book  of 
Discipline, — ^which,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  tht> 
chnrch, — ^  that  it  appertaineth  unto  the  people,  and 
to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minis- 
ter.' *  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  as  n 
standard  of  the  church  in  1578,  qualified  this  doc- 
trine :  but  declared  '  that  no  person  should  bo  in- 
truded in  any  ofl&ces  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  congregation,  or  without  the  voico  of  tlio 
eldership.'  *  But  patronage  being  a  civil  riglit,  tlu> 
state  undertook  to  define  it,  and  to  proscrilHs  \\v- 
functions  of  the  church.  In  ISG?,  tho  Parliurnrmt 
declared  that  the  presentation  to  Ix^noficcM  *  wan  x\^ 
served  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons,'  whilo  ilw? 
examination  and  admission  of  minist<;rs  l;«;lon^^;(l  to 
the  church.  Should  the  induction  of  a  iniriini^rr  \f^^ 
refused,  the  patron  mi^ht  Apjfi^l  t/;  ih'5  0$rtitzrsi\ 
Assembly.'  And  again,  by  an  Acf,  <A  I  M)2^  ffr^^nify' 
teries  were  required  t/f  rtztvtnst',  and  a/lrnii  mUhU^yt^ 
qualified  imnhsU^r  wa«  yrt^tttijtvil  }fj  Ih/?  t^tmu  tn  hy 
patrons/  In  th^  tronUotai  ti/iw* fft  i  Mif^  >J»^  fhur^'h 
being  paramonrif^  Parlf^rri^mi  nn^^Ar  fin^fny  ;vlf  ky 
patronage  a<i  a  ^  f/yp-iAb  ^«t/yrr»/*  Ou  t>Mf  ti^^^/ffk" 
tion  it  waa  rfftli^^  zcA  /fnr*/l/jF^/l  ^UitMy  vli//»'M  \fy 

L  47. 

»  5»t*  A.*.-'-^.  :>tT  -t  :. 

*  Jaaiu»  Tr.   r-'*.«J    ;(',■■   '*   ,  ,.t 
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the  persecutions  of  tbat  period.  The  Eevolution 
restored  the  ascendency  of  the  Preshyterian  Church 
and  party;  aod  again  patronage  was  overthrown. 
By  an  Act  of  1690,  the  elders  and  heritors  were  to 
choose  a  minister  for  the  approval  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  if  the  latter  disapproved  the  choice,  they 
were  to  state  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery,  by 
whom  the  matterwas  to  be  determined.'  Unhappily 
this  settlement,  bo  congenial  to  Presbyterian  tradi- 
tions and  sentim.ent,  was  not  suffered  to  be  perman- 
ent. At  tlie  Union,  the  constifcntion  and  existing 
rights  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  guaranteed : 
yet  within  five  years,  the  heritors  determined  to  re- 
claim their  patronage.  The  time  was  favourable  : 
Jacobites  and  high  church  Tories  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant, who  hated  Scotch  Presbyterians  no  less  than 
English  dissenters ;  and  an  Episcopalian  Parliament 
naturally  favoured  the  claims  of  patrons.  An  Act 
was  therefore  obtained  in  1712,  repealing  the  Scotch 
Act  of  1690,  and  restoring  the  ancient  rights  of 
patronage.'  It  was  an  untoward  act,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  times  before  the  Revolution.  The 
General  Assembly  then  protested  against  it  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  union ;  and  long  continued 
to  record  their  protest.'  The  people  of  Scotland 
were  outraged.  Their  old  strife  with  Episcopalians 
was  still  raging;  and  to  that  communion  most  of; 
the  patrons  belonged.     Eor  some  time  patrons  did 

'  ScofB  Acta,  1690,  a  23.  '  10  Anne,  e.  12. 

■  CsrstoreB  State  Papers,  App.  79S-S00;  Cunningham's  Chmcli 
Hiet.  of  Scotland,  ii.  362.  ClBim  of  Eiglita  of  tho  Cliarch  of  Scot- 
land, May,  18*2,  p.  9  ;  D'Anbignfi's  Germanj',  England,  and  Scot- 
Imd,  377-^85;  Buchanan's  Ten  Years'  ConUict,  i.  124-13B. 
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not  Tcmtore  to  exercise  Uieir  rvgoftx :  mioiGtcn  onnc  ■ 
turned  to  be  called  by  coDgTc^atioiis ;  smd  soon  vlw  1 
aeeepteii  presentations  from  lay  putrons  w«ie  de- 
giaded  by  the  chnrch.'  Patrona|re,  at  first  a  cause 
of  contention  with  the  state  and  laity,  aft^mrutls 
looi^ht  strifes  into  the  cbiirch  herself.  The 
Assembly  was  frequently  at  issue  with  presby- 
one«ming  the  induction  of  ministers.  The 
church  was  also  divided  on  the  question  of  prcsonta- 
tionB ;  the  moderate  party,  as  it  was  called,  favour- 
5  tbe  rights  of  patrons,  and  the  popular  party  the 
calls  of  the  people.  To  this  cause  was  mainly  due 
the  secession  of  Ebenezer  Erskine'  and  Gillespie,' 
■sd  the  foundation  of  their  rival  churches.  But 
rom  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  mode- 
party,  having  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
.Assembly,  maintained  the  rights  of  patrons ;  and 
thus,  without  any  change  in  the  law,  the  Act  of  1712 
was,  at  length,  consistently  enforced.*  A  call  by  tho 
people  had  always  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
induction ;  and  during  the  periods  in  which  lay 
patronage  had  been  superseded,  it  had  unquestion- 
ably been  a  substantial  election  of  a  minister  by  Ma 
eongregation.^  A  formal  call  continued  to  be  re- 
'COgnised :  but  presbyteries  did  not  venture  to  reject   i 

'  Cunningham's  Clinrcli  Hist.,  ii.  420. 

•  CnnEinBliam's  Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  419-416,  450-166 ; 
^rhomson's  Hist,  of  tho  SeccBsion  Chnrch  ;  MDnccipff's  Li  fe  of  Btb- 
Aine  ;  rrasec'H  Life  of  Bretine. 

'  Cunmngham's  Church  Hiet.,  ii.  501,  S13. 

<  Ounninghsm's  Church  Hist  of  Scotland,  ii.  491-500,  611,  S37, 
dSS;  B'Aubign^'n  Gt^rmui;,  Bogkiui,  uad  Scotliind,  383-394; 
judgments  in  first  AuchUruilcr  i^ae ;  Buchanan'a  Tpu  Yeara'  Con- 
,^ct,  i.  146-165. 

'  Judgmenta  of  Lord  Braugham  and!  the  Lord  Chrmeelloi  in  the 
'fliBt  Anchterarder  cnae,  p.  239,  334,  3S6, 
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any  qualified  person  duly  presented  by  a  patron.  At 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  patronago  question 
appeared  to  have  been  set  at  rest.' 

But  the  enforcement  of  this  law  continued  to  be 
uj  patron-  a  fertile  cause  of  dissent  from  the  estab- 
a(  diHcnt.  lishment.  When  a  nunister  was  forced 
upon  a  congregation  by  the  authority  of  the 
Presbytery  or  General  Assembly,  the  people,  instead 
of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  church,  joined 
the  Secesaion  Church,  the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  or 
the  Voluntaries.^  So  people  in  Christendom  are  so 
devoted  to  the  pulpit  aa  the  Scotch.  There  all  the 
services  of  their  church  are  centred.  No  liturgy 
directs  their  devotion :  the  minister  is  all  in  all  to 
tliem, — in  prayer,  in  exposition,  and  in  sermon.  If 
acceptable  to  Ma  flock,  they  join  devoutly  in  his 
prayera,  and  are  never  weary  of  his  discourses :  if 
he  finds  no  favour,  the  services  are  without  interest 
or  edification.  Hence  a  considerable  party  in  the 
church  were  persuaded  tliat  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
principles  of  their  faith,  which  recognised  the  poten- 
tial voice  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  min- 
isters, was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Hostility  to  lay  patronage  was  continually  increas- 
xhoveto  ™S'  ^^'^  foimd  expression  in  petitions  and 
4ct,iiJ34.  pailiamentary  discussion.'  Meanwhile  the 
'  non-intrusion  party,'  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  were 
gaining  ground  in  the  General  Assembly :  in  1834, 

'  CnnniDeham'a  Church  Hiat.  of  Scotli^na,  ii.  681. 

'  Ibid. ;  Eepact  on  Chnrcli  Patrotmee  (Scotland),  1834,  Erideoce, 

'  July  letli,  1833,onMc.  SindaJr'B  motion.— Ilflne.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 
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tiiey  liad  secured  a  majority ;  and,  withont  awaiting 
lemedial  measures  &om  Parliament,  they  succeeded 
in  passing  the  celebrated  'Veto  Act.''  This  Act 
declared  it  to  '  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church 
that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  ou  a  congregation, 
eontrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;'  and  provided 
tiiat  if,  without  any  special  objections  to  the  moral 
character,  doctrine,  or  fitness  of  a  presentee,  the 
joajority  of  the  naale  heads  of  families  signified 
leir  dissent,  the  presbytery  slould,  on  that  ground 
me,  reject  him.  Designed,  in  good  faith,  aa  an 
amendment  of  the  law  and  custom  of  the  church, 
which  the  Assembly  was  competent  to  make,  it  yet 
dealt  with  the  rights  already  defined  by  Parliament, 
"-iPatronage  was  border  land,  which  the  church  had 
-already  contested  with  the  state ;  and  it  is  to  he 
'lamented  that  the  Assembly,- — however  well  advised 
-as  to  its  own  constitutional  powers,' — should  thus 
•liave  entered  upon  it,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  Never  was  time  so  propitious  for  tha 
eandid  consideration  of  religions  questions.  Reforms 
TTere  being  introduced  into  the  church ;  the  griev- 
ailcee  of  dissenters  were  being  redressed ;  a  popular 
party  were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  agitation  had  lately 
diowu  its  power  over  the  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lature. A  Veto  Act,  or  other  compromise  sanctioned 
■by  Parliament,  would  have  brought  peace  to  the 
jehurch.     But  now  the  state  had  made  one  law :  the 

'  For  a  full  narrative  of  all  the  drcumstancdB  connected  with  the 
.ftate  of  ponies  in  the  Chmcb,  and  the  paseing  of  this  Ait,  see  Bu- 
dumwi'B  Tbq  Years'  Conflict,  i.  174-296. 

'  The  jviriBdiction  of  the  Ajeembly  had  been  supported  by  ths 
opinion  of  the  Inw  officers  of  the  cruwo  in  Scothinu. — Buchanan, 
i.*42. 
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church  another ;  and  how  far  they  ■were  compatible 
was  Boon  brought  to  a  painful  iHsue, 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Kinnouil  presented  Mr. 
Anchifr  Young  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Auchte- 
iBM-isna. '  rarder ;  but  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
femiliea  having  objected  to  his  presentation,  without 
stating  any  special  grounds  of  objection,  the  presby- 
tery refused  to  proceed  with  his  trials,  in  the  ac- 
customed form,  and  judge  of  his  qualifications. 
Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  and  thence  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and 
the  presbytery  being  upheld  by  both  these  courts, 
rejected  Mr.  Young. 

Having  vainly  appealed  to  the  superior  church 
Aflveraj  courts.  Lord  Kinnouil  and  Mr.  Young 
o^^STdrii  claimed  from  the  Court  of  Session  an  en- 
courta.  forcement  of  their  civil  rights.  They 
maintained  that  the  presbytery,  as  a  church  court, 
were  bound  to  adjudge  the  fitness  of  the  presentee, 
and  not  to  delegate  that  duty  to  the  people,  whose 
Tight  was  not  recognised  bylaw ;  and  that  his  rejec- 
tion, on  account  of  the  veto,  was  illegal.  The  pres- 
bytery contended  that  admission  to  the  pastoral 
office  being  the  function  of  the  church,  she  had  a 
right  to  consider  the  veto  of  the  congregation  as  a 
test  of  fitness,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  presbyteries.  In  the  exercise  of  such 
fnnctions  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  was  supreme, 
and  beyond  the  control  of  the  civil  tribunals.  The 
court,  however,  held  that  neither  the  law  of  the 
church,  prior  to  the  Veto  Act,  nor  the  law  of  the 
land,  recognised  the    right  of  a   congregation  to 
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§ect  a  qualified  minister.     It  iraa  the  duty  of  the 
3sbytery  to  judge  of  hia  fitness,  on  grounds  stated 
mined  ;  and  the  Veto  Act,  in  conferring  such 
i  power  upon   congregations,   violated    the    civil 
pad  patrimonial  rights  of  patrons,  secured  to  them 
r  statute,  and  hitherto  protected  by  the  church 
rself.     Upon   the    question    of   jurisdiction,    the 
t  maintained  its  unquestionable  authority  to  give 
Ireas  to  suitors  who  complaiued  of  a  violation  of 
:  civil  rights ;  and  while  admitting  the  com- 
bency  of  the   church   to   deal  with   matters   of 
Kitrine  and  discipline,  declared  that  in  trenching 
jon  civil  rights  she  had  transgressed  the  limits  of 
ler  jurisdiction.     To  deny  the  right  of  the  Court  of 
iSession  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
,  when  contravened   by  church  courts,   was  to 
■  eBtablish  the  eupremacy  of  the  church  over  the  state.' 
.  this  decision  the  presbytery  appealed  to  the 
Bouse  of  Lords,  by  whom,  after  able  arguments  at 
Ethe  bar,  and  mastorly  judgments  from  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Cottenham  and  Lord  Brougham,  it  was,  on  every 
B  point  aflSrmed.^ 

Submission  to  the  law,  even  under  protest,  and  an 
I  appeal  to  the  remedial  equity  of  Parlia-  neswanoa 
Iment,  might  now  have  averted  an  irrecon-  "i^^ 
\  oilable  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle-  ■*'™°^'»- 
f  aastical  powers,  without  an  absolute  surrender  of 
^  principles   for  which   the  church  was   contending. 
■-But  this  occasion  veas  lost.     The  Assembly,  indeed, 

■  BobETtsoD'a  Report  of  the  Anehteraider  Case,  2  tqIb.  ato.  1S3S ; 
LSnchamin,  i.  340-487. 

<  Madmii  and  Babinsan'a  cases  decided  in  the  Housn  of  Louie, 
I  ISSe,  i.  320. 
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suspended  the  operation  of  the  Veto  Act  for  a  year; 
and  agreed  that,  so  far  aa  the  temporalities  of  Auch- 
terarder  were  concerned,  the  case  waa  concluded 
against  the  church.  The  manse,  the  glebe,  and  the 
stipend  should  be  given  up  :  but  whatever  concerned 
the  duties  of  a  presbytery,  in  regard  to  the  cure  of 
Bouls,  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  was  purely 
ecclesiastical  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  couxt,  A  presbytery  being  a  church  court,  ex- 
ercising spiritual  powers,  was  amenable  to  the 
Assembly  only,  and  was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the 
civil  power.  On  these  grounds  it  was  determined  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  courts ;  and  the  hopeless 
strife  continued  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  em- 
bittered by  strong  party  differences  in  the  Assembly, 
and  among  the  laity  of  Scotland,  Parliament 
alone  could  have  stayed  it :  but  the  resistance  of  the 
church  forbade  its  interposition;  and  a  compromise, 
[  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  rejected  by  the 


The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  having  been 
Second  affirmed,  the  presbytery  were  directed  to 
dercaa?.  make  trial  of  the  quaHficationa  of  Mr, 
Yotmg :  btit  they  again  refused.  For  this  refusal 
I/ord  KiunouU  and  Mr.  Young  brought  an  action  for 
damages,  in  the  Court  of  Se^ion,  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  presbytery ;  and  obtained  a  unanimous 
decision  that  they  wer-e  entitled  to  pecuniary  redress 
for  the  civil  wrongs  they  had  sustained.  On  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  this  j  udgment  also  was  unani- 
mously afGrmed.'  In  other  cases,  the  Court  of  Sea- 
'  Julj  IJth,  1842.    Bell's  Caaes  defiJfd  in  tlie  Hdusd  of  Louis, 
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^on  interfered  in  a  more  peremptorj  form.  The 
presbytery  of  Donkeld,  having  inducted  i,eu™dT 
&  miniater  to  the  parish  of  Lethendy,  in  "^ 
defiance  of  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session, 
wete  brought  up  before  that  coiart,  and  DuriDt™*. 
narrowly  escaped  imprisonment.'  The  Jssa. 
crown  presented  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  the  living  of 
Daviot  and  Dunlichity :  when  several  parishioners, 
■who  had  been  canvassing  for  another  candidate, 
whose  claims  they  had  vainly  pressed  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  prepared  to  esercise  a  veto.  But  as 
such  a  proceeding  had  been  pronounced  illegal  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Mackintosh  obtained  from 
the  Com^t  of  Session  a  decree  interdicting  tne  heads 
of  families  from  appearing  "before  the  presbytery, 
and  declaring  theh"  dissent  without  assigning  special 
objections.* 

While  this  litigation  was  proceeding,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  were  brought  into  .^^  etraui- 
more  direct  and  violent  collision.  Mr.  '"Wis™""- 
Edwards  was  presented,  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Fife, 
to  the  living  of  Mamoch,  in  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie :  but  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
families  having  signified  their  veto,  the  seven  minis- 
ters constituting  the  presbytery,  in  obedience  to  the  ' 
law  of  the  church  and  an  order  of  the  General  Aa- 
sembly,  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  trials.  Mr. 
Edwards  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  ob- 
tained a  decree  directing  the  presbytery  to  admit 
him  to  the  living,  if  found  qiialified.     The  ministerB 
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of  the  presbytery  were  uow  placed  in  the  painful 
dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  disobey  either  the  de- 
cree of  the  civil  court,  or  the  order  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  church.  In  one  case  they  would  be 
punished  for  contempt ;  in  the  other  for  contumacy. 
Prohibited  by  a  commission  of  Assembly  from  pro- 
ceeding further,  before  the  next  General  Assembly, 
they  nevertheless  resolved,  as  ministers  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  sworn  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  constitution- 
ally interpreted  and  declared.  For  this  offence 
against  the  church  they  were  suspended  by  the  com- 
mission of  Assembly  j  and  their  proceedings  as  a 
presbytery  were  annulled.' 

The  Court  of  Session,  thus  defied  by  the  church, 
Thostnitit-  Hiispended  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
Ita?  ?eb!'  *^^  commission  of  Assembly  against  the- 
i«h,  1810.  guapended  ministers,  prohibited  the  service 
of  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and  forbade  other 
ministers  from  preaching  or  intruding  into  their 
churches  or  schools.''  These  proceedings  being  re- 
ported to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  that  body  approved 
of  the  acts  of  the  commission,- — fmther  suspended 
tlie  ministers,  and  again  provided  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  parochial  duties.  Again  the  Court 
of  Session  interfered,  and  prohibited  the  execution 
of  these  acta  of  the  Assembly,  which  were  in  opea- 

'  Dec,  llth,  1839. 

'  Dunlop,  Bell,  and  Murraj'a  ReportB,  ii.  25B,  585.  LopdQillioa 
on  the  QUf  Blion  of  jnrisdictioii,  said :  '  Tha  pretensiona  of  the  church- 
of  SeotfaniJ,  at  prescDt,  are  -eiactlT  thoEe  of  the  Papal  See  a  few 
centuries  ago.  They  not  onlj  decline  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tha  civil 
courts,  but  they  deny  that  Patllament  ea.n  bind  them  by  2.  law  which 
ihej  cioose  »  say  is  inconmstent  with  the  law  of  ChriBt.' 
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defiance  of  its  previous  interdicts.'  The  cburcli 
was  in  no  mood  to  abate  her  pretensions.  Hitherto 
^^  the  members  of  the  Strathbogie  preBbyt«ry  had  been 
imdei  sentence  of  suspension  only.  They  had  vainly 
sought  protection  from  Parliament;  and  on  the 
27th  of  May  1841,  the  General  Assembly  deposed 
them  from  the  ministry.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  moving 
their  deposition,  betrayed  the  spirit  which  animated 
that  Assembly,  and  the  dangers  which  were  now 
threatening  the  establishment,  '  The  church  of 
iScotland,'  he  said,  '  can  never  give  way,  and  will 
:flooner  give  up  her  existence  as  a  national  establish- 
it,  than  give  up  her  powers  as  a  self-acting  and 
eelf-regulating  body,  to  do  what  in  her  judgment  is 
.beat  for  the  honour  of  the  Eedeemer,  and  the  inte- 
leet  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.'  *  It  was  evident 
that  the  ruling  party  in  the  Assembly  were  prepared 
to  resist  the  civil  authority  at  all  hazards. 

The  contest  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
'jurisdictions  was  now  pushed  still  further.  ThaBtnih- 
The  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  Strath-  misnonen. 
bogie,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  but  reinstated  by  the  Court  of  Session, 
elected  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly :  the 
minority  elected  others.  The  Court  of  Session  in- 
terdicted the  commissioners  elected  by  the  minority, 
firom  taking  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.'     And  in 

'  June  llth,  1810.  Dunbp,  Bell,  and  Mmray'HRoports.ii.  1047, 
IS80. 

'  Ann.  Eeg.,  1841,  p.  71-73;  Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr-.lvii.  1377  ;  Iviii. 
]S03;  Buehanan,  ti.  17-286. 

■  May  27th,  1842,  Dnnlop,  Bell,  and  Mnrraj'a  Rppnrt,  iy.  1398. 
Lord  Fullerton,  who  diSeied  from  tb&  mujunty  of  ths  court,  suid : 
'  Ac«»ding  to  my  present  impresBion,  this  court  l;aB  no  more  right 
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restraining  the  contumacy  of  these  refractory  com- 
miasionera,  the  civil  court  was  forced  to  adjudge  the 
constitution  and  rights  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Asaem- 
bly.  All  these  decisions  were  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  tlie  decrees  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  realm, 
or  to  claim  the  exercise  of  rights  which  those  courts 
had  pronounced  illegal.  The  church  regarded  them 
as  encroachments  upon  her  spiritual  functions. 

It  was  plain  that  such  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
owm  and  could  not  endure  much  longer.  One  or  the 
ot  General  other  must  yield :  or  the  legislature  must 
iebtims.'  interfere  to  prevent  confusion  and  anarchy. 
In  May  1842,  the  General  Assembly  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  a  claim,  declaration,  and  protest,  com- 
plaining of  encroachments  by  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  also  an  address,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  These  comnauni cations  were  followed  by 
a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  government,  praying  for  an  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  church,  which,  if  not  redressed, 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  disruption  of  the  es- 
tablishment. On  behalf  of  the  government,  Sir 
Answer  of  Jsmes  Graham,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
oraham,  Home  Department,  returned  a  reply,  stem 
18(3.  and  unbending  in  tone,  and  with  more  of 

rebuke  than  conciliation.  The  aggression,  he  said, 
had  originated  with  the  Assembly,  who  had  passed 
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t&e  illegal  Veto  Act,  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  rigbte  of  patrons  as  secured  hy  statute.  By  the 
standards  of  the  church,  the  Assembly  were  restrained 
firom  meddling  with  civil  jurisdiction:  yet  they  had 
assumed  to  contravene  an  Act  of  Parliantent,  and  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Session, — the  legal 
expositor  of  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  The 
existing  law  respected  the  rights  of  patrons  to  pre- 
sent, of  the  congregation  to  object,  and  of  the  church 
courts  to  hear  and  judge, — to  admit  or  reject  the 
candidate.  But  the  Veto  Act  deprived  the  patrons 
of  their  rights,  and  transferred  them  to  the  congre- 
gationa.  The  government  were  determined  to  up- 
hold established  rights,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
■civil  courts :  and  would  certainly  not  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  To  this  letter  the  General 
Assembly  returned  an  answer  of  extraordinary  logi- 
cal force :  but  the  controversy  had  reached  a  point 
beyond  the  domain  of  argument.' 

The  church  was  hopelessly  at  issue  with  the  civil 
power.  Nor  was  patronage  the  only  ground  q,,,,,^^^-^ 
of  conflict.  The  General  Assembly  had  f^^ 
admitted  the  ministers  of  qu,oad  aacra  ^^^' 
parishes  and  chapels  of  ease,  to  the  privileges  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  including  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  Assembly,  and  other  church  courts.*  The 
legality  of  the  acta  of  the  Assembly  was  called  in 
question ;  and  in  January  1843,  the  Court  of  Session 
adjudged  them  to  he  illegal.*     On  the  meeting  of 

'  PaperB  presented  in  answer  to  addresaes  of  tLa  Honae  of  Coin- 
mons,  teb.  Sihand  10th,  1843  ;  BikIuidiii,  ii.  3&T, 
'  Acts  of  Aesfmblj,  1S33,  1S34,  1837,  aod  1839. 
•  Stewarton  Caae,  Ball,  Murray,  &c.,  Reporta,  iv.  427. 
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the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  January,  a  motion  was " 
made,  by  Dr.  Cook,  to  exclude  the  quoad  aaora 
ministers  from  that  body,  as  disqualified  by  law : 
but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  Dr. 
Coot,  and  the  minority,  protesting  against  the 
illegal  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  withdrew; 
and  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  retained  their  seats, 
in  defiance  of  tlie  Court  of  Session,  The  conflict 
was  approaching  its  crisis ;  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  Assembly  agreed  upon  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts 
upon  the  spiritoal  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  grievance  of  patronage, 

This  petition  was  brought  under  the  consideration 
PctittoBot  of  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  He 
AiscmU)'.  ably  presented  the  entire  case  for  the 
IMS.  '  church ;  and  the  debate  elicited  the  opi- 
nions of  ministers,  and  the  most  eminent  members 
of  all  parties.  Amid  expressions  of  respect  for  the 
church,  and  appreciation  of  the  learning,  piety,  and 
earnestness  of  her  rulers,  a  sentiment  prevailed  that 
imtil  the  General  Assembly  had  rescinded  the  Veto 
Act,  in  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  interposition  of  Parhament  could  scarcely 
be  claimed,  on  her  behalf.  She  had  taken  up  her 
position,  in  open  defiance  of  the  civil  authority ; 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  claims  but  submission 
to  her  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Some  legislation  might 
yet  be  possible  :  hut  this  petition  assumed  a  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  the  church,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  were  not  prepared  to  assent. 
Sir  Eobei't  Peel  regarded  these  claims  as  involving 
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the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  domination, 
in  defiance  of  law,'  ivhich  '  could  not  be  acceded  to 
without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both  to  the 
religious  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  the  people.' 
The  House  concurred  in  this  opinion,  'and  declined 
to  eutertain  the  claims  of  the  church  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.' 

This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  non-intrusioa 
party  as  conclusive  ;  and  preparations  were  j^ 
immediately  made  for  their  secession  from  S^iaS, 
the  church,'  The  General  Assembly  met  ^^*^" 
OD  the  18th  May,  wheu  a  protest  was  read  by  the 
moderator,  signed  by  169  commissioners  of  the 
Assembly,  including  quoad  saei'a  ministers  and  lay 
elders.  This  protest  declared  the  jm-isdiction  as- 
sumed by  the  civil  courts  to  be  '  inconsistent  with 
Christian  liberty,  and  with  the  authority  which  the 
Head  of  the  church  hath  conferred  on  the  church 
alone.'  It  stated  that  the  word  and  will  of  the 
state  having  recently  been  declared  that  submission 
to  the  civil  courts  formed  a  condition  of  the  esta^ 
hHshment,  they  could  not,  without  sin,  continue  to 
retain  the  benefits  of  the  estabUshment  to  which 
such  condition  was  attached,  and  would  therefore 
withdraw  from  it, — retaining,  however,  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  standards  of  the  church.  After 
the  reading  of  this  protest,  the  remonstrants  with- 

'  Ajea,  76;  Nots,  211.  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Sor..  lirii.  354,  441. 
Sea  iibo  deba.te  in  tliB  Lorda  on  LoFd  Ca.mpbDU'a  rssDlutions, 
March  31 ;  Bid.,  \xvm.  318 ;  DebatB  on  Qusad  Siora  MinislBrB, 
T&B.ji^;Ibid.,  Inz.  12. 

'  minute  of  Special  CommisHLan  of  the  Gpnarnl  AsaemU;,  Miircli 
aoih :  Add.  Rflg.,  1B43,  p.  2*6;  Bnclmnen,  ii.  437. 
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drew  from  the  Assembly ;  and  joined  by  many  other 
miniBters,  constituted  the  '  Free  Church  of  Scotland.' 
Their  Bchism  was  founded  on  the  first  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity, — repugnance  to  lay  patron- 
age, and  repudiation  of  the  civil  jurisdiction,  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  These  principles, — at  issue 
&om  the  very  foundation  of  the  church, — ^had  now 
torn  her  asunder. ' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
TetoAct  scinded  the  Veto  Act,  and  the  act  ad- 
iscinded.  fitting  quoad  sacra  ministers  to  that 
court ;  and  annulled  the  sentences  upon  the  Strath- 
bogie  ministers.  The  seceders  were  further  declared 
to  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  church,  and 
their  endowments  were  pronounced  vacant.*  The 
church  thus  submitted  herself,  once  more,  to  the 
authority  of  the  law ;  and  renewed  her  loyal  alliance 
with  the  state. 

The  secession  embraced  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Ths  Ftee  cleigy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
BcotiaDd.  wards  received  considerable  accessions  of 
strength.^  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy, 
—including  Dr.  Chalmere  and  Dr.  Candlish,— were 
its  leaders.  Their  eloquence  and  character  insured 
the  popularity  of  the  movement ;  and  those  who 
denied  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  blamed  them 

'  8jdoT'8SeottiBhChurchQuBatioD,lE45;D'Aul)igni'3  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland,  377-459  ;  Buclianun's  Ten  Yearfl'  CouHiet, 
-ia3-449. 

=  Ann,  Heg.,  1843,  p.  250  ;  D'-Anbigne's  Oennanj,  England,  and 
BooUand,  443-459, 

'  Of  847  parish  miiiiatera,  214  Boceded  ;  and  of  24B  quoad  men 
ministera,  144  BPC(>dBd.— Ann.  Reg.,  1843,  p.  25.i ;  Spe^  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Jnne  13th,  1843  ;  Huns.  Deb.,  3rd  Sen,  3iix.  1114  ;  Bu- 
ll. 46i,  469 ;  Sejnmfs  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmera. 
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as  the  authors  of  a  grievous  schism,  could  not  but 
admire  their  eamestneBB  and  noble  self-denial.  Mea 
highly  honoured  in  the  church,  had  sacrificed  all 
they  most  valued,  t-o  a  principle  which  they  con- 
scientiously believed  to  demand  that  sacrifice.  Their 
crowded  churches  were  surrendered  to  others, 
while  they  ivent  forth  to  preach  on  the  hill-side,  in 
t«ats,  in  barns,  and  stables.  But  they  relied,  with 
jost  confidence,  upon  the  sympathies  and  liberality 
of  their  flocks ; '  and  in  a  few  years  the  spires  of 
their  free  kirks  were  to  "be  seen  in  most  of  thp 
parishes  of  Scotland. 

When  this  lamentable  secession  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  government  at  length  imder-  „  . 
took  to  legislate  upon  the  vexed  question  ^«'  '*'^- 
of  patronage.  In  1840,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  proposed 
a  bill,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  two  parties  in  the  church ;  and  this 
bill  he  now  offered,  with  amendments,  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  patrons,  the  church,  and  the 
people.  The  Veto  Act  had  been  pronounced  illegal, 
as  it  delegated  to  the  people  the  functions  of  the 
church  courts ;  and  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  a  pres- 
bytery in  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  a  minister 
were  restricted  to  an  inquiry  into  his  '  life,  literature, 
and  doctrine.'  The  bill,  while  denying  a  capricious 
veto  to  the  people,  recognised  their  right  of  objecting 

'  In  eighteen  jenra  they  coDtriliutcd  l,261,458i.  for  tie  tuilding 
of  churches,  masaes,  and  schools ;  and  for  all  the  ptirpaaea  of  their 
new  establishment  no  leasa  sam  ths.li  S,229,e3l2.  — Tnliular abatrncts 
of  Euma  contributed  to  Free  Church  of  Scotlaod  to  1868-1859,  with 
MS.  additions  for  the  two  following  years,  ohtained  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  M.P,  i 
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to  a  presentation,  in  respect  of  'ministerial  gifts 
and  qualities,  either  in  general,  or  with  reference  to 
that  particular  parish ; '  of  which  objections  tbe 
presbytery  were  to  judge.  In  other  words,  they 
might  show  that  a  minister,  whatever  his  general 
qualifications,  was  lonfitted  for  a  particular  parish. 
He  might  be  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  among  a  Gaelic 
population :  or  too  weak  in  voice  to  preach  in  a 
large  church :  or  too  infirm  of  limb  to  visit  the  sick 
in  rough  Highland  glens.  It  was  argued,  that  with 
Eo  wide  a  field  of  objection,  the  veto  was  practically 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  presbytery ;  and 
that  the  bill  being  partly  declaratory,  amounted 
to  a  partial  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  in 
the  Auchterarder  case.  But  after  learned  discus- 
sions in  both  Houses,  it  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  moderate  party  in  the  church,  who  respected  the 
rights  of  patrons,  yet  clung  to  the  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciple which  recognised  the  concurrence  of  the  people.' 
To  the  people  was  now  given  the  full  privilege  of 
objection;  and  to  the  church  judicatories  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  judgment. 

The  secession  of  1843,  following  prior  schisms, 
Reiigiouo  augmented  the  religious  disunion  of  Scot- 
sooiiand.  land ;  and  placed  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  out  of  communion  with  the  state  church, — 
which  the  nation  itself  had  founded  at  the  Keforma- 
tion.' 

'  Lords'  Deb,,  JuED  ISth,  July  3id,  17tli,  1813 ;  Huns.  Deb.,  3rd 
Ser.,  liii.  1*00;  In.  63i,  130S;  CommnnH  Dab.,  July  31at,  Ang, 
loth.  1843  ;  Hans.  Deb.,  ltd.  10,  617  ;  fi  &  7  VicC.c.  fil ;  Bnchannn, 
ii.  458. 

'  In  1851,  of  3,3D5plflCcs  of  n-otsliip,  ]  ,183  bolongcd  to  tlio  EbIaIi- 
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Let  ua  now  turn,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  the 
(^uich  in  Ireland,  Originally  the  church  of  Q]jnn.i,ja 
a  minority,  she  had  never  extended  her  fold,  ^"i™"- 
On  the  contrary,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
Catholic  peasantry  had  increased  the  disproportion 
between  the  members  of  her  communion,  and  a 
populous  nation.  At  the  Union,  indeed,  ehe  bad 
been  united  to  her  powerful  sister  church  in 
England  5 '  and  the  weakness  of  one  gained  support 
from  the  strength  of  the  other.  The  law  had  joined 
them  together ;  and  constitutionally  they  became 
one  church.  But  no  law  could  change  the  essential 
character  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  or  its  relations 
to  the  people  of  that  comitry.  In  vain  were  Eng- 
lish Protestants  reckoned  among  its  members.  No 
theory  could  disturb  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  Ireland.  While  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  denied  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
on  account  of  their  religion,  that  grievance  had 
caused  the  loudest  complaints.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  sufferings  and  discontents  of  that  unhappy  land, 
jealousy  of  the  Protestant  church,  aversion  to  her 
endowed  clergy,  and  repugnance  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  were  ever 
proclaimed  as  prominent  causes  of  disaffection  and 
outrage, 

listed  Church ;  BS9  to  tho  Free  Chorch  ;  465  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  1 1£  to  the  Epieeopal  Church  ;  101  to  Koman  Catho- 
lics ;  snd  G4S  to  other  religious  dcDQini nations,  embreeing  most  of 
the  sects  of  Eaglish  dissenlera.  On  the  cenBOS  Sunday  228,757 
attended  the  morning  service  of  the  Eslnbliahed  Chnrch ;  and  no 
2  liiat  of  the  Free  Church  (Census  Returns,  1851). 
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Foremost  among  tlie  evils  by  whicli  the  church 
BdMum  ^^"^  ^^  people  were  afflicted,  Tas  the  law 
lo  t!ui«.  pf  (itiigs_  However  impolitic  in  England,* 
its  policy  was  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  condition 
of  Ireland.  In  the  one  country,  tithes  were  collected 
from  a  few  thriving  fanners, — generally  members  of 
the  church :  in  the  other,  they  were  levied  upon 
vast  numbers  of  cottier  tenants, — miserably  poor, 
and  generally  Catholics.*  Hence,  the  levy  of  tithes, 
in  kind,  provoked  painful  conflicts  between  the 
clergy  and  the  peasantry.  Statesmen  had  long 
viewed  the  law  of  tithes  with  anziety.  So  far  back 
as  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
general  commutation,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  re- 
move grievances  and  strengthen  the  interests  of  the 
church,^  In  1 807,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attributing 
most  of  the  disorders  of  the  country  to  the  rigid 
exaction  of  tithes,  had  recommended  their  conversion 
into  a  land  tax,  and  ultimately  into  land.*  Re- 
peated discussions  in  Parliament  had  revealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  law.  Sir 
John  Newport,  iu  1822,*  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in 
1823,"  had  exposed  them.     In   1824,  Lord  Althorp 

'  Sftpra,  p.  218. 

'  In  ono  parleh  2001.  irsre  contri'buted  by  1,600  persons;  in  Bn- 
other  700i.,  by  no  less  than  2,000. — Second  Report  of  Com- 
mons CommitUe.  1832.  In  a.  pBrish  in  tho  countj  of  Carlov,  out  of 
44S  tithe-pajers  22]  paid  sums  under  %d. ;  and  out  of  a  body  of 
7,003,  in  BBveml  psrishes,  one-Chird  paid  less  tbau  'id.  each. — JUV-, 
Littleton'e  Spteck.Seb.  20th,  1B31. 

'  Letter  to  tho  BtJto  of  Eutaand;  Lord  Stanhope's  Lite,  i.  81B, 
See  also  Loni  Castleroagb's  Corr.,  iv.  103  (1S01). 

•  Speech  of  Lord  J.  KubseU,  June  23rd,  ISSi ;  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd 
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and  Mr.  Hume  had  given  them  a  prominent  place 
among  the  grievances  of  Ireland.'  The  evils  were 
notorious,  and  remaining  without  correction,  grew 
chronic  and  incurable.  The  peasants  were  taught 
by  their  own  priesthood,  and  by  a  long  coiu-se  of 
political  agitation,  to  resent  the  demands  of  the 
clergy  as  tmjust :  their  poverty  aggravated  the  bur- 
den ;  and  their  numbers  rendered  the  collection  of 
tithes  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous.  It  could 
only  be  attempted  by  tithe-proctors, — men  of  des- 
perate character  and  fortunes,  whose  hazardous  ser- 
vices hardened  their  hearts  against  the  people, — and 
■whose  rigorous  execution  of  the  law  increased  its 
unpopularity.  To  mitigate  these  disorders,  an  Act 
was  passed,  in  1824,  for  the  voluntary  composition 
of  tithes :  but  the  remedy  was  partial ;  and  resist- 
ance and  conflicts  continued  to  increase  with  the 
bittemeBS  of  the  strife,  that  raged  between  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.  At  length,  in  1831,  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  in  many  parishes  became  imprac- 
ticable. The  clergy  received  the  aid  of  the  police, 
and  even  of  the  military :  but  in  vain.  Tithe-proc- 
tors were  murdered ;  and  nnany  lives  were  lost,  in 
collisions  between  the  police  and  the  peasantry. 
Men,  not  imwilling  to  pay  "what  they  knew  to  ba  | 
lawful,  were  intimidated  and  coerced  by  the  m 
violent  enemies  of  the  church.  Tithes  could  only 
be  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  a  civil 
war  seemed  impending  ovcj  a  country,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  wasted  by  conquests,  rebellions, 
and  internecine  strife.  The  clergy  shrank  from  the 
'  Hms.  Dob.,  Slid  Sep.,  il,  547,  060. 
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shedding  of  blood  in  their  service ;  and  abandoned 
their  claims  upon  a  refractory  and  desperate  people. 
The  law  was  at  fault ;  and  the  clergy,  deprived 
ProYiiion  of  their  legal  maintenance,  were  starving, 
ctew,  or  dependent  upou  private  charity.'  That 
IMS.  the  law  must  be  reviewed,  was  manifest : 

but  in  the  meantime,  immediate  provision  was 
needed  for  the  clergy.  The  state,  unable  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  rights, 
deemed  itself  responsible  for  their  sufferings,  and  ex- 
tended its  helping  hand.  In  1832,  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant was  empowered  to  advance  60,000^,  to  the 
clergy  who  bad  been  unable  to  collect  the  tithes  of 
the  previous  year  ;*  and  the  government  rashly 
undertook  to  levy  the  arrears  of  that  year,  in  repay- 
ment of  the  advance.  Their  attempt  was  vain  and 
hopeless.  They  went  forth,  with  an  array  of  tithe- 
proctors,  police,  and  military:  but  the  people  re- 
sisted. Desperate  conflicts  ensued :  many  lives 
were  lost :  the  executive  became  as  hateful  as  the 
clergy:  but  the  arrears  were  not  collected.  Of 
100,000;.,  no  more  than  12,O0OZ.  were  recovered,  at 
the  cost  of  tumults  and  bloodshed.'  The  people 
were  in  revolt  agaiust  the  law,  and  triumphed.  The 
government,  confessing  their  failure,  abandoned 
their  fruitless  efforts;  and  in  1833,  obtained  from 
Parliament  the  advance  of  a  million,  to  maintain 
the  destitute  clergy,  and  cover  the  arrears  of  tithes, 
for  that  and  the  two   previous  years.     Indemnity 

'  Exports  of  ComToittees  in  Lords  and  Commone,  1832.    Ann, 
Bog.,  1831,  p.  32*;  1832,  p.  281. 
'  Act,  2  &  3  Will.  IV".  c.  41. 
Speech  of  Mp.  LitUetoE ;  Bans,  Dd',, 
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for  tMs  advauce,  however,  wag  sought  in  the  form 
of  a  land  tax,  which,  it  needed  little  foresight  to 
conjecture,  would  meet  with  the  same  resistauee  aa 
tithes.'  These  were  temporary  expedients,  to  meet 
the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  Irish  clergy ;  and 
hitherto  the  only  general  measure  which  the 
legislature  had  sanctioned,  -was  one  for  making  the 
voluntary  tithe  compositions  compulsory  and  per- 
manent.' 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  the  tithe  question 
were  bringing  into  bold  relief  the  anoma-  irim 
loua  condition  of  the  Irish  Chui'ch.  Eesist-  miorm. 
ance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  was  accompanied  by 
fierce  vituperation  of  the  clergy,  and  denunciations 
of  a  large  Protestant  establishment,  in  the  midst  of 
a  Catholic  people.  The  Catholic  priests  and  agita- 
tors would  have  trampled  upon  the  church  as  an 
usurper :  the  Protestants  and  Orangemen  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  her  rights  with  the  sword.  Earl 
Grey's  government,  leaning  to  neither  extreme, 
recognised  the  necessity  of  extensive  reforms  and 
reductions  in  the  establishment.  Notwithstanding 
the  spoliations  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  its 
endowments  were  on  the  ambitious  scale  of  a  na- 
tional church.  With  fewer  members  than  a  mode- 
rate diocese  in  England,  it  "was  governed  by  no  less 
than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops.  Other 
dignitaries  enjoyed  its  temporalities  in  the  same 
proportion ;  and  many  sineciare  benefices  were  even 
without  Protestant  flocks. 
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Such  an  catablishmant  could  not  be  defended 
chureu  and  in  1833,  ministers  introduced 
rautiM  tensive  measure  of  reform.  It  suppressed, 
Bill.  1833.  after  the  interests  of  existing  incumbents, 
two  archbishoprics,  and  eight  separate  seca ;  and 
reduced  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  remaining 
bishops.  All  sinecure  stalls  in  cathedrals  were  abo- 
lished, or  associated  witb  effective  duties.  Livings, 
in  which  no  duties  had  been  performed  fox  thiee 
years,  were  not  to  be  filled  up.  First  fruits  were 
abolished.  Church  cess, — an  unpopular  impost, 
similar  to  church  rates  in  England, — levied  upon 
Catholics,  but  managed  by  Protestant  vestries, — 
was  discontinued ;  and  the  repair  of  churches  pro- 
vided for  out  of  a  giuduated  tax  upon  the  clergy, 
Proviaion  was  mado  for  the  improvement  of  church 
lands ;  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and 
for  the  building  of  churches  and  glebe  houses, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission,  by 
whom  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  were  to 
be  administered.' 

So  bold  were  these  reforms,  that  even  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  at  fii-st  expressed  his  satisfaction :  yet  while 
they  discontinued  the  most  prominent  abuses  of  the 
establishment,  they  increased  its  general  efElciency, 
In  the  opinion  of  some  extreme  Tories,  indeed,  the 
measure  was  a  violation  of  the  coronation  oath, 
and  the  stipulations  of  the  Union  with  Ireland :  it 
was  an  act  of  spoliation :  its  principles  were  revo- 
lutionary.    But  by  men  of  more  moderate  views, 

'  Lord  Althorp's  Spoecli,  Tab.  12th,  1833 ;  Hanfl.  Deb.,  3rd  Scr., 
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"its   justice    and    necessity    were  generally  recog- 
nised.' 

One  principle,  however,  involved  in  the  scheme 
became  the  groimd  of  painful  controversy ;  Principle 
and  long  interfered  with  the  progress  of  prtation. 
otter  measures  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the 
church.  A  considerable  sum  was  expected  to  be 
derived  from  the  grant  of  perpetual  leases  of  church 
lands  ;  and  the  question  was  naturally  raised,  how 
was  it  to  be  disposed  of?  Admitting  the  first  claims 
of  the  church, — what  wjis  to  become  of  anv  surplus, 
after  Eatisfying  the  needs  of  the  establishment? 
On  one  side,  it  was  maintained  that  the  property  of 
the  church  was  inalienable ;  and  that  nothing  but 
it-a  redistribution,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  could 
be  suffered.  On  the  other,  it  was  contended  that 
the  church  had  no  claim  to  the  increased  value 
given  to  her  lands  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
that,  in  any  case,  the  legislature  was  free  to  dispose 
of  6hurch  revenues,  for  the    pubUc    benefit.     The 

I  bill  provided  that  the  monies  accruing  from  the 
grant  of  these  perpetuities  should  be  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  redemption  of  charges  upon 
parishes,  for  building  churches  ;  aud  any  surplus,  to 
such  purposes  as  Parliament  might  hereafter  direct.' 
Ministers,  fearing  that  the  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  appropriation,  even  in  so  vague  a  form,  woidd 
endanger  their  measure  in  the  House  of  ju„,|ji^ 
Lords,  abandoned  it  in  committee, — to  the  ^*^^' 
disgust  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  followers,  and  of 
>  Debate  01 
9SS. 
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many  members  of  tho  liberal  party.  Mr.  O'Connell 
asked  what  benefit  the  Irish  people  could  now  hope 
to  derive  from  the  measure,  beyond  the  remission 
of  the  church  cess  ?  The  church  establishment 
would  indeed  be  reduced ;  but  tne  people  would 
not  save  a  single  shilling  by  the  reduction.'  In 
truth,  however,  the  clauso  bad  not  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  appli- 
cable to  state  purposes.  Its  retention  would  not 
have  affirmed  the  principle  :  its  omission  did  not 
surrender  any  rights  which  the  legislature  might, 
hereafter,  think  fit  to  exercise.  Wbenover  the 
surplus  should  actually  arise,  Parliament  might 
determine  its  appropriation.  Yet  both  parties 
otherwise  interpreted  its  significance ;  and  it  bo- 
came  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  church,  who  each  foresaw,  in 
the  recognition  of  an  abstract  principle,  the  ultimate 
alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment. For  the  present,  a  concession  being  made  to 
the  fears  of  the  church  painty,  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses.^  But  the  conflict  of  parties, 
upon  the  controverted  principle,  was  by  no  means 
averted. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  speech  of 
chnrcnia  siugular  abiHty,  called  upon  the  House  of 
Smart's  Commons  to  affirm  a  resolution  that  the 
MByl!™,  church  establishment  in  Ireland  esceeded 
'**^'  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  popu- 

lation ;  and  that  it  being  the  right  of  the  state  to 
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regnlate  the  distribution  of  church  property,  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  reduced,'  This  resolution  not  only  asserted 
the  principle  of  appropriation:  but  disturbed  the 
recent  settlenaent  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  Ireland.  It  was  fraught  with  political  difficulties. 
The  cabinet  bad  already  been  divided  upon  the 
principles  involved  in  this  motion ;  and  the  discus- 
sion was  interrupted  for  some  days  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  The  embar- 
raBsment  of  ministers  was  increased  by  a  personal 
declaration  of  the  King  against  innovations  in  the 
church,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Irish  bishops 
and  clergy.'  The  motion,  however,  was  snppnj^jai 
successfully  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  ^j^t^Jg'" 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  ^^"Si^''' 
and  duties  of  the  church,  and  the  general 
state  of  religious  instruction  in  Ireland.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  certain  information  either  as  to 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  or  the  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent religious  communions  in  the  coimtry;  and 
ministers  argued  that,  until  these  facts  had  been  as- 
certained, it  could  not  with  propriety  be  affirmed 
that  the  establishment  was  excessive.  At  thi 
time,  the  appointment  of  the  commission  implied 
that  Parliament  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  any 
surplus  which  might  be  proved  to  exist,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population. 
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On  these  grounds  the  previoiis  question  waa  moved, 
and  carried  by  a  large  majority,' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  propriety  of  issuing 
Lonia'  this  conuuission,  and  the  rights  of  the  state 

•pproprt-  over  the  distribution  of  church  property, 
etii.  I'sM,  were  warmly  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
While  one  party  foresaw  spoliation  as  the  necessary 
result  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  the  other  dis- 
claimed any  intentions  hostile  to  the  church,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  such  an  inquiry  assumed  a 
diBcretionary  power  in  the  state,  over  tiie  appropria- 
tion of  church  property.'  Earl  Grey  boldly  avowed, 
that  if  it  should  appear  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able excess  of  revenue,  beyond  what  was  required 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  church  and  the  propagation 
of  divine  truth,  '  the  state  would  have  a  right  to 
deal  with  it  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country.' ' 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of  Irish 
Irish  tinea  tithes  Were  pressing.  Ministers  had  intro- 
^tb  KM^  duced  a  bill,  early  in  the  session,  for  con- 
priaoon.  verting  tithes  into  a  land  tax,  payable  to 
the  government  by  the  landlords,  and  subject  to  re- 
demption. When  redeemed,  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.' 
The  merits  of  this  measure  were  repeatedly  discussed, 
and  the  scheme  itself  materially  modified  in  its  pro- 


'  Por  tha  motion,  120;  for  Uib  pravioos  qneation,  398. — Haos. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ssr..  ixiv.  ID. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser,,  hit.  243. 

*  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  xsir.  254. 

*  Mr.  Littleton's  Eiplnnation,  Feb,  201h,  1834.— Hans.  Deb.,  3rd 
Scr„  jii.  672. 
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gress :  but  the  question  of  appropriation  bore  a 
foremost  place  in  the  discussions.  Mr.  O'Connell 
viewed  with  alarm  a  plan  securing  to  the  church  a 
perpetual  vested  interest  in  tithea,  which  could  no 
longer  be  collected ;  and  threatened  the  landlords 
with  a  resistance  to  rent,  when  it  embraced  a  covert 
charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  church. 
Having  opposed  the  measure  itself,  on  its  jnnesani, 
own  merits,  he  endeavoured  to  pledge  the  ^^^' 
House  to  a  resolution,  that  any  surplus  of  the  funds 
to  be  raised  iu  Ueu  of  tithes,  after  providing  for 
vested  interestsandthe  spiritual  wants  of  the  church, 
should  be  appropriated  to  oTyects  of  public  utility.' 
Disclaiming  any  desire  to  appropriate  these  funds  for 
Catholic  or  other  religious  uses,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  charity  and 
education.  On  the  part  of  ministers,  Lord  Altliorp 
and  Lord  John  Russell  again  upheld  the  right  of 
the  state  to  review  the  distribution  of  church  pro- 
perty, and  apply  any  surplus  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion. Nor  did  they  withhold  their  opinion,  that 
the  proper  appropriation  would  be  to  kindred  pur- 
poses, connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.  But  they  successfully  re- 
sisted the  motion  as  an  abstract  proposition,  prema- 
turely offered.'  Soon  afterwards.  Lord  Grey's 
administration  was  suddenly  dissolved :  but  the  Tithe 
Bill  was  continued  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Many 
amendments,  however,  were  made, — including  one 
'  Amendmeat  on  E^lng  iiiM  committee. — HanB.  Deb,,  Std  Ser., 
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foreed  upon  ministers  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  bj  which 
tie  tithe-payer  was  immediat.ely  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  forty  per  cent.  After  all  these  changes, 
the  bill  was  rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by  the 
HoTise  of  Lords.'  Again  the  clergy  were  left  to 
collect  their  tithes,  under  increased  difficulties  and 
discouragement. 

In  the  next  session,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  succeeded 
BirBobert  ^*'  ^^  embarrasfiments  of  Irish  tithes  and 
^'o?^*"  the  appropriation  question.  As  to  the  fost, 
wThtith?^  be  offered  a  practical  measure  for  the  com- 
^'^^'  mutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon 

the  laud,  with  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  its  redemption,  and  t!ie 
investment  of  the  value  in  land,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  He  further  proposed  to  mako  up  the 
arrears  of  tithes  in  1834,  out  of  the  million  already 
advanced  to  the  clergy.'  But  the  commutation  of 
tithes  was  not  yet  destined  to  be  treated  as  a  practical 
measure.  It  had  been  associated,  in  the  late  session, 
with  the  controverted  principle  of  appro priatioa, — 
which  now  became  the  rallying  point  of  parties.  It 
had  severed  from  Lord  Grey  some  of  his  ablest  col- 
leagues, and  allied  them  ivith  the  opposite  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  accepting  of&ce,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  stating  that  he  would  not  give  hia 
AppropriB.  'consent  to  the  alienation  of  church  pro- 
^"pms^j"  perty,  in  any  pa.rt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
(lipoStLM,'"  from  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes.'  On 
^^^'  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  diHcussion  upon 

'  Ang.  11th,  1834.     Huns.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  XXT.  1148. 
■  Hans.  Deb.,  md.,  xxrii.  13. 
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IriEih  tithes,  Jjord  John  Russell  expressed  his  doubts 
Avhetber  any  advantage  would  result  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes,  without  a  prior  decision  of  the  appro- 
priation question :  and  Mr.  O'Comiell  proclaimed 
that  the  word  '  appropriation  would  exert  a  magical 
influence  in  Ireland.'  The  "Whigs,  exasperated  by 
their  sudden  dismissal,'  were  burning  to  recover 
their  ground :  but  the  liberal  measures  of  the  new 
ministry  afforded  few  assailable  points.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the  inviola- 
bility of  church  property ;  an  d  the  assertion  of  the 
contrary  doctrine  served  to  unite  the  various  sections 
of  the  opposition.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  were  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  they  had  themselves  de- 
precated the  adoption  of  any  resolution,  until  the 
commission  had  made  its  report ;  and  this  report 
was  not  yet  forthcoming.  But  the  esigencies  of 
party  demanded  a  prompt  and  decisive  trial  of 
strength.  Lord  John  Russell,  therefore,  pressed  for- 
ward with  resolutions  affirming  that  any  surplus 
revenues  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  not  required  for 
the  spiritual  care  of  its  memhers,  should  be  appHed 
to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  people;  and  that  no  measure  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  embody 

'  that  principle.  These  resolutions  wore  affirmed  by 
1  m^orities ; '  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  Avas  driven 

K^m  power. 

'  Sit-pra,  VoL  I.  p.  14S. 

'  Oa  April  2nd  a  committee  of  tbo  whole  House  was  obtained  bj 

mqority  of  33,— Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser„  nvii,  362,  770,  &c.     On 

i'  April  Gth,  the  first  resolution  w&s  ap?^  t«  in  CDmmittee  by  a  ma- 

■'Jc^ty  of  S5 ;  aud  on  the  7tli,  the  second  resolution  nos  affirmed  b; 
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It  was  an  untoward  victory.  Tlie  Whigs  had 
pledged  themselves  to  connect  the  settlc- 
roent  of  tithea  with  the  appropriation  of 
.«Lirnc.  j]jg  Borplua  revenues  of  the  chnrch  of 
Ireland.  The  Conservative g  were  determined  to 
resist  that  principle  ;  and  having  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  their  resistanco  was  not  to  he 
overcome. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  ministers  was  strength- 
■sxnaaa,  SDed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  true  state 
riho^of  of  the  church.  Out  of  a  population  of 
Ireland.  7,943,940  persons,  there  were  852,064 
members  of  the  establishment;  6,427,712  Eoman 
Catholics,  642,356  Presbyterians ;  and  21,808  Pro- 
testant dissenters  of  other  denominations.  The 
state  church  embraced  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  people.'  Her  revenues  amounted  to  865, 525^. 
In  151  parishes  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant: 
in  194  there  were  less  than  ten;  in  198  less  than 
twenty :  and  in  860  parishes  there  were  less  than 
fifty." 

These  facts  were  dwelt  upon  in  support  of  appro- 
Appropria-  priatioH,  which  formed  part  of  every  bill 
donai,  1838,  for  the  commutation  of  tithea.  But  the 
Lords  had  taken  their  stand  upon  a  principle  ;  and 
were  not  to  be  shaken.  Tithea  were  still  withheld 
from  the  clergy ;   and  t>he  feelings  of  the   people 

tlin  Hdubb  on  tlin  report  by  a  majority  nf  27. — Comm.  Joum.,  le. 
202,  208 ;  Hana.  Dal)..  3rd  Ser.,  xxrii.  790,  837,  878. 

'  Jst  Raport  of  ComraiBaioners  on  Public  Instruction,  IceLind 
(1835),  p.  7. 

'  Lord  Morpeth'a  Spaech,  1835;  Hans.  Beb„  3rd  Ser.,  axriii. 
1839.    The  la.tter  number  compriscH  tlip  parlahea  preyionsly  enume- 
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■were  embittered  by  continual  discussionB  relating  to 
tbe  churcli ;  while  bill  after  bill  was  sacrificed  to 
clauses  of  appropriation.  This  mischievous  contest 
between  the  two  Houses  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1S38,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  appropriation 
clause  by  ministers  themselves.  It  was,  indeed, 
hitter  and  humiliating :  but  it  was  unavoidable. 
The  settlement  of  tithes  could  no  longer  he  deferred ; 
and  any  concession  from  the  Lords  was  hopeless. 
But  the  retirement  of  the  "Whigs  from  a  position, 
which  they  had  chosen  as  their  own  battlefield,  was 
a  grievous  shock  to  their  influence  and  reputation. 
They  lost  the  confidence  of  many  of  their  own  party, 
— forfeited  public  esteem, — and  yielded  to  the  oppo- 
sition an  exultant  triumph  which  went  far  to  restore 
them  to  populax  favour,  and  ultimately  to  power.' 

But  if  ruin  awaited  the  Whigs,  salvation  was  at 
hand  for  the  church  of  Ireland.  Tithes  commobi- 
were  at  length  commuted  into  a  perma-  titnai,  i«m. 
nent  rent-charge  upon  the  land;  and  the  clergy 
amply  indemnified  for  a  sacrifice  of  one-fourth  the 
amount,  by  unaccustomed  security  and  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  their  rights.  They  were  further 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  arrears,  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  million,  advanced  by  Parliament  as  a  loan  in 
1833,  and  eventually  surrendered  as  a  free  gift.* 
The  church  had  passed  through  a  period  of  trials 
and  danger ;  and  was  again  at  peace.  The  grosser 
abuses  of  her  establishment  were  gradually  corrected, 

'  See  eapecially  EabalaB.  Maj  14Ui  and  July  2aA,  1338.    Hans. 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  ilji.  1203  ;  iLii.  1177. 
»  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  109. 
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under  the  Hupervision  of  the  ecelesiaaticol  com- 
misaioners :  but  its  diminished  revenues  were  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual 
efficiency. 

While  the  state  protected  the  Protestant  church, 
KBtinnni  it  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  iuteresta 
tnireiBiid.  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  her  ministrations.  In  1831 
a  national  system  of  education  waa  established,  em- 
bracing the  children  of  persons  of  all  religious 
denominations.'  It  spread  and  flourished,  until,  in 
1 860,  803,364  pupils  received  instniction,^of  whom 
663,145  were  Catholics,* — at  an  annual  cost  to  thn 
state  of  27O,O0OZ.3 

In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  adventured  on  a  bold 
MnjnooUi  measure  for  promoting  the  education  of 
iMsT'  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland.*  Prior  to 
1795,  the  laws  forbade  the  endowment  of  any  college 
or  seminary  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland ;  and  young  men  in  training  for  the  priest- 
hood were  obliged  to  resort  to  colleges  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  chiefly  to  France,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  holy  orders.  But  the  French  revolutionary  war 
having  nearly  closed  Europe  against  them,  the 
government  were  induced  to  found  tho  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.'     It  was  a  friendly 

'  On  Sept.  9tb,  1831,  30,000?.  wpro  firah  voted  for  this  purpose— 
HtvDB.  Dob.,  3ril  Ser.,  vi.  12*9.  CommiseiouerB  were  uppoinUd  by 
ll.u  Lord-lientanant  to  admiuister  tho  Byatfni  in  1832,  iinii  incotpo- 
I'^ted  by  letters  patent  in  1S4S. 

'  28th  Eeport  of  CommisBionera,  18GI,  No.  [3026],  pp.  10, 
11,  &c. 

■  The  Bum  voted  in  1860  waB  370,722:. 

•  April  3rd,  1815.     Hana.  Dub.,  Ii3ii:t.  18. 

>  iJ,K   A,»    IS  n—  TTT  .  21  ;  OornwalliB  Corr.,  iii.  366-375 ; 
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conceHsion  to  the  Catholics ;  and  promised  well  for 
the  future  loyalty  of  the  priesthood.  The  college 
was  Buppoi-ted  by  annual  grants  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  which  were  continued  by  the  United  Parlia- 
ment, afl«r  the  Union.  The  connection  of  the  state 
with  this  college  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  days  of 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland ;  and  was  continued 
without  objection  by  George  III.,— the  most  Protest- 
ant of  kings, — and  by  the  most  Protestant  of  his 
ministers,  at  a  time  when  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  had  been  fomented  to  the  utmost.  But 
when  more  liberal  sentimenta  prevailed  concerning 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Ca.thoIics,  a  considerable 
number  of  earnest  men,  both  in  the  church  and  in 
other  religious  bodies,  took  esceptions  to  the  endow- 
ment of  an  institution,  by  the  state,  for  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rom.e.  '  Let  us  ex- 
tend to  Catholics,'  they  said, '  the  amplest  toleration ; 
let  UB  give  them  every  encouragement  to  found 
colleges  for  themselves:  but  let  not  a  Protestant 
state  promote  errors  and  superstitions:  ask  not  a 
Protestant  people  to  contribute  to  an  object  abhor- 
rent to  their  feelings  and  consciences.'  On  these 
grounds  the  annual  grant  hitd  been  for  some  time 
opposed,  while  the  college, — the  unfortunate  object 
of  discussion, — was  neglected  and  falling  into  decay. 
In  these  circumstances.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to 
grant  30,0O0J.  for  buildings  and  improvements,— to 
allow  the  trustees  of  the  college  to  hold  lands  to  the 
value  of  3,000J.  a  year, — and  to  augment  the  endow- 
ment from  less  than  9,000i.  a  year  to  26,360^.  To 
give  permanence  to  this  endowment,  and  to  avoid 
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irritating  discuBsiona,  year  after  year,  it  was  chained 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fujid.' 

Having  succeBafully  defended  the  revenues  of  the 
Protestant  churcb,  he  now  met  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  a  liberal  and  friendly  spirit.  The 
concession  infringed  do  principle  which  the  more 
nig^fardly  votes  of  former  years  had  not  equally  in- 
fringed :  but  it  was  designed  at  once  to  render  the 
college  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  to 
conciliate  the  Catholic  body.  He  was  supported 
by  the  first  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  by  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses :  but  the  virulence  with 
which  his  conciliatory  policy  was  assailed,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  denounced,  de- 
prived a  beneficent  act  of  its  grace  and  courtesy. 

If  the  consciences  of  Protestants  were  outraged 
by  contributing,  however  little,  to  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Catholic  Ireland  towards  a  Protestant  church, 
maintained  for  the  use  of  a  tenth  of  the  people! 
It  would  have  been  well  to  avoid  so  painful  a  con- 
troverfry:  but  it  was  raised;  and  the  Act  of  1845, 
so  far  from  being  accepted  as  the  settlement  of  a 
vexed  question,  appeared  for  several  years  to  aggra^ 
8tBtea[4  ^^'^  *^^  bittemess  of  the  strife,  But  the 
^J^J^  state,  superior  to  sectarian  animosities, 
™""'  calmly  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Catho- 

lic subjects  upon  its  justice  and  liberality.  Govern- 
ing a  vast  empire,  and  ruling  over  men  of  different 
races  and  religions,  it  had  already  aided  the  propa- 

3rd  Ser.,  Ixiii.  18,    Saa  also 
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1  of  doctrines  which  it  disowned.  In  Ireland 
itself,  the  state  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
Itoman  Catholic  chaplains  in  prisons  and  workhouses. 
A  different  policy  would  have  deprived  the  inmates 
of  those  estahlishments,  of  all  the  offices  and  conso- 
lations of  religion.  It  has  provided  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers ;  and  since 
the  reign  of  William  III.  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland  received  aid  from  the  state,  known  as  the 
Eegium  Donum.  In  Canada,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  the 
Mauritius  and  other  possessions  of  the  crown,  the 
state  has  assisted  Catholic  worship.  Its  policy  has 
been  imperial  and  secular, — not  religious. 

In  the  same  enlarged  spirit  of  equity,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  secured,  in  1845,  the  foimdation  of  qjjj^., 
three  new  colleges  in  Ireland,  for  the  im-  J^^' 
provement  of  academical  education,  with-  ^^*' 
out  religious  distinctions.  These  liberal  endowments 
■were  mainly  designed  for  Catholics,  as  composing  the 
great  body  of  the  people :  but  they  who  had  readily 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  national  educa- 
tion,— founded  on  the  principle  of  a  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  instruction, — repu- 
diated these  new  institutions.  Being  for  the  use  of 
all  religious  denominations,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  no 
particular  sect  could  be  allowed  to  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction:  but  lecture-rooms 
■were  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  religions  teaching, 
according  to  the  creed  of  every  student.'  The 
Catholics,  however,  withheld  their  confidence  from  a 
Bystem  in  which  their  own  faith  was  not  recognised 
'  Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  Im.  345  ;  3  &  9  Tiei  c.  66. 
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as  predominaDt ;  and  denounced  the  new  c 
'  godless.'  The  Roman  Catholic  Sjnod  of  Thurles 
prohibited  the  clergy  of  their  communion  from 
being  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these 
establiahments ; '  and  their  decrees  were  sanctioned 
by  a  rescript  of  the  Pope,'  The  colleges  were 
everywhere  discountenanced  aa  seminaries  for  the 
Bons  of  Catholic  pareats.  The  liberal  designs  of 
Parliament  were  so  far  thwarted ;  yet,  even  under 
these  discouragements,  the  colleges  enjoyed  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  A  steady  increase  of  pupils  of 
all  denominations  has  been  maintained ;  *  the  educa- 
tion is  excellent;  and  the  best  friends  of  Ireland 
are  still  hopeful  that  a  people  of  rare  aptitude  for 
learning  will  not  be  induced,  by  religious  jealousies, 
to  repudiate  the  means  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
which  the  state  has  invited  them  to  accept.' 

"  August,  1S50,  =  May  asrd,  1861. 

'  In  IBSS  the  cammisBioners  of  inquiry  repoited: — 'The  colleges 
amnot  be  cogaj^ed  otherwise  than  aa  BucceBsful."^ — Beptwt  of  Commig' 
tioners,  1858,  No.  [2J13.]  In  1E60,  Ihe  entrouceB  had  increased 
from  1Q8  to  SOS  ;  and  the  namheta  attending  lectures,  Jt'om  4S4  to 
763.  Of  the  lattor  number,  207  ware  membere  of  the  Established 
Church;  204,  Eoman  Catholics;  247.  Presbyterians;  and  S4  of 
otliec  pereuasioas. — Eeport  of  President  for  1860-61,  186a,  Ifo. 
[2B9S]. 

'  A4  to  TCcent  legislation  concerning  religious  OBtablisbmonts  ia 
Itclamd,  see  Supplamsntajy  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

■•XDCAI.     IVfTSStatSS^     THB     BASIS     OF    COHbTirm 


■  That  Eoglialmien  have  teen  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
T  ment  of  political  freedom,  is  mainly  due  to  .^^^^^ 

I  "those  ancient  local  institutions  by  which  ^f^'^'ui 
I  they  have  been  trained  to  self-governnient.  tnSon'ai 
I  The  affairs  of  the  people  have  been  admin-  *'™^'"°- 
I  iatered,  not  in  Parliament  only,  but  in  the  vestry, 

■  ■'the  town-council,  the  board-meeting,  and  the  Coiut 
T  of  Quarter  Sessions.  England  alone  among  the 
I  nations  of  the  earth  has  maintained  for  centuries  a 
I  constitutional  poKty ;  and  her  liberties  may  be 
I  ascribed,  above  all  things,  to  her  free  local  institu- 
I  tions.  Since  the  days  of  their  Saion  ancestors,'  her 
I  sons  have  learned,  at  their  own  gates,  the  duties  and 
I  responsibilities  of  citizens.  Associating,  for  the 
r  common  good,  they  have  become  exercised  in  public 
I  affairs.  Thousands  of  small  communities  have  en- 
I  joyed  the  privileges  of  self-government :  taxing 
I  themselves,  through  their  representatives,  for  local 
,  objects:  meeting  for  discussion  and  business;  and 
I  animated  by  local  rivalries  and   ambitions.     The 
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Jiistory  of  local  goveniinent  .iffordB  a  striking  paral- 
lel to  the  general  political  history  of  the  country. 
While  the  aristocracy  was  encroaching  upon  popular 
power  in  the  government  of  the  state,  it  was  making 
advances,  no  less  sure,  in  local  institutions.  The 
few  were  gradually  appropriating  the  franchisea 
which  were  the  birthright  of  the  many ;  and  again, 
as  political  liberties  -were  enlarged,  the  rights  of 
self-government  were  recovered. 

Every  parish  is  the  image  and  reflection  of  the 
Theparish.  state.  The  land,  the  church,  and  the  com- 
monalty share  in  its  government :  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  elements  are  combined  in  its  society. 
ThoTwtiT-  The  common  law, — in  its  grand  simplicity, 
— recognised  the  right  of  all  the  rated  parishioners 
to  assemble  in  vestry,  and  administer  parochial 
affairs.'  But  in  many  parishes  this  popular  prin- 
ciple gradually  fell  into  disuse ;  and  a  few  inhabi- 
Th3  Ktect  tants,  —  self-elected  and  irresponsible, — 
'"*^'  claimed  the  right  of  imposing  taxes,  ad- 
ministering the  parocbial  funds,  and  exercising  all 
local  authority.  This  usurpation,  long  acquiesced 
in,  grew  into  a  custom,  which  the  courts  recognised 
as  a  legal  exception  from  the  common  law.  The 
people  had  forfeited  their  rights  ;  and  select  vestries 
ruled  in  their  behalf.  So  absolute  was  their  power, 
that  they  could  assemble  without  notice,  and  bind 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  by  their  vote.' 

This  single  abuse  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Sturges 

'  Shaw'B  Par.  Law,  c.  1 7  ;  Stafr'a  Pur.  Law,  253  ;  Tonlmin  Smith's 
PiiriBh,  2nd  edn.,  15-23,  46-52,  288-330. 
'  Gibson'n  Cudex,  219;  Burn's  Ecd.  Law,  iv.  10,  &C.;   SUer, 
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Bourne's  Act  in  1818 : '  but  this  same  act,  while  it 
left  select  vestries  otherwise  un-reformed,  Mr,  stnrggs 
made  a  further  inroad  upon  the  popular  Act,  isis. 
constitution  of  open  vestries.  Hitherto  every  person 
entitled  to  attend,  had  enjoyed  an  equal  right  of 
voting ;  but  this  act  multiplied  the  votes  of  vestry- 
men according  to  the  value  of  their  rated  property; 
man  could  give  six  votes  :  others  no  more  than 
one. 

An  important  breach,  however,  was  made  in  the 

I  excliisive  system  of  local  government,  by  siijobn 
Sir  John   Hobhouse'a  Vestry  Act,  passed  Act.iBai. 

I   duiing   the    agitation    for    parliamentary    reform.* 
)  majority  of  ratepayers,  in  any  parish,  within  a 

\  city  or  town,  or  any  other  pariah  comprising  800 
householders  rated  to  the  poor,  were  empowered 
to  adopt  this  act.  Under  its  provisions,  vestries 
were  elected  by  every  rated  parishioner;  the  votes 
of  the  electors  were  taken  by  ballot;  every  teu- 
pound  householder,    except  in    certain    cases,^    was 

\  eligible  as  a   vestryman :   and  no  member   of  the  , 

I  vestry  was  entitled  to  more  than  a  single  vote. 
This  measure,  however  democratic  in  principle,  did 

I  little  more  than  revert  to  the  policy  of  the  common 

\  law.     It  was  adopted  in  some  populous  parishes  in 
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the  metropolis  and   elsewhere :    but   otherwiee  has 
had  a  limited  operation.' 

The  history  of  municipal  corporations  afibtds 
Mnnidpni  a^nother  example  of  encroachments  upon 
Jf^"^  popular  rigbta.  The  government  of  towns, 
Engima.  undec  the  Saxons,  was  no  iesa  popular  than 
the  other  local  institutions  of  that  race ;  °  and  the 
constitution  of  corporations,  at  a  later  period,  waa 
founded  upon  the  same  principles.  All  the  settled 
inhabitants  and  traders  of  corporate  towns,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  local  taxes,  had  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  mimicipal  affairs.^  The  com- 
munity, enjoying  corporate  rights  and  privileges, 
was  continually  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  men 
connected  with  the  town  by  birth,  marriage,  appren- 
ticeship or  servitude,  and  of  others,  not  so  connected, 
by  gift  or  purchase.  For  some  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  the  burgesses  assembled  in  person,  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  They  elected  a  mayor,  or 
other  chief  magistrate :  but  no  governing  body,  or 
town-council,  to  whom  their  authority  was  delegated.. 
The  burgesses  only  were  known  to  the  law.  But  aa 
towns  and  trade  increased,  the  more  convenient 
practice  of  representation  was  introduced  for  muni- 
cipal as  well  as  for  parHamentary  government.  The 
most   wealthy   and    influential    inhabitants    being 

■  In  1812,  nine  parishas  only  had  adopted  it.— Pari.  Paper,  1812, 
No.  564. 

"  Palgrave's  English  ComiDOnwealth,  i.  629  ;  MereiTBtheT  and 
StephenB'  Hist,  of  Borongha,  Introd,  viii. ;  KamWe's  Hiat.,  ii.  282j 
LappBnberg's  England,  App. ;  Hallam'e  Middle  Ages,  ii.  163. 

'  Report  of  Commissi  on  btb  on  Mnnicipal  Ctorporations,  1835,  p. 
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chosen,  gradually  encroached  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  inferior  townsmen,  assumed  all  municipal  autho- 
rity, and  substituted  self-election  for  the  BuffrageB 
of  burgesses  and  freemen.  This  encroachment  upon 
popular  rights  was  not  submitted  to  without  many 
struggles :  but  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  had  been  successfully  accomplished  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  corporations  of  England. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  these  encroach- 
ments had  been  local  and  spontaneous.  The  Ohan™ 
people  had  submitted  to  them :  but  the  law  Henry  Tn. 

^      ^  to  the  B?TO- 

had  not  enforced  them.  From  this  time,  mu™- 
however,  popular  rights  were  aet  aside  in  a  new 
form.  The  crown  began  to  grant  charters  to 
boroughs, — generally  conferring  or  reviving  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  members  to  Parliament ;  and 
most  of  these  charters  vested  all  the  powers  of 
municipal  government  in  the  mayor  and  town  coun- 
cil,— nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  crown 
itself,  and  afterwards  self-elected.  Nor  did  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Tudors  for  popular  rights  stop  here. 
By  many  of  their  charters,  the  same  governing  body 
was  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  right  of  returning 
membera  to  Parliament.  For  national  as  well  as 
local  government,  the  burgesses  were  put  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  constitution.  And  in  order  to  bring 
municipalities  under  the  direct  inflxience  of  the 
crown  and  the  nobility,  the  office  of  high  steward 
was  often  created :  when  the  nobleman  holding  that 
office  became  the  patron  of  the  borough,  and  re- 
turned its  members  to  Parliament.  The  power  of 
the  crown  and  aristocracy  was  increased,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  by  the  Stuarts  ;  and  the  two  last 
of  that  race  violated  the  liberties  of  the  few  corpo- 
rations which  still  retained  a  popular  constitution, 
after  the  encroachmentB  of  centuries.' 

After  the  Eevolution,  corporations  were  free  from 
cotporations  the  intrusion  of  prerogative  :  but  the  policy 
Bcvoiution  of  municipal  freedom  was  as  little  respected 
lU-  as   in  former  times.     A  corporation  had 

come  to  he  regarded  as  a  close  governing  body,  with 
peculiar  privileges.  The  old  model  was  followed ; 
and  the  charters  of  George  III.  favoured  the  muni- 
cipal rights  of  burgesses  no  more  than  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  or  Jamea  I.'  Even  where  they  did  not 
expressly  limit  the  local  authority  to  a  small  body 
of  persons, — custom  and  usurpation  restricted  it 
either  to  the  town  council,  or  to  that  body  and  its 
own  nominees,  the  freemen.  And  while  this  close 
form  of  municipal  government  was  maintained, 
towns  were  growing  in  wealth  and  population,  whose 
inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  Two  millions  of  people  were  denied 
the  constitutional  privilege  of  self-government. 

Self-elected  and  irresponsible  corporations  were 
AbosM  of  suffered  to  enjoy  a  long  dominion.  Corn- 
rations,  posed  of  local,  and  often  hereditary  cliques 
and  family  connexions,  they  were  absolute  masters 
over  their  own  townsmen.  Generally  of  one  politi- 
cal party,  they  excluded  men  of  different  opinions, 

I  Case  of  Quo  Warranto,  1683;  St  Tr.,  viii.  1039;! 
vi.  201 ;  [Dmodelliiig  the  corpoiations,  1637  \  Sallam's 
li.  238. 

•  Eeport  of  Conuaiseiollers,  p.  17- 
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—■whether  in  politics  or  religion, — and  used  all  the 
influence  of  their  office  for  maintaining  the  as- 
cendency of  their  own  party.  Elected  for  life,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  consolidate  their  interest ;  and 
they  acted  without  any  sense  of  responsibility.' 
Their  proceedings  were  generally  secret :  nay, 
Bflcrecy  was  sometimes  enjoined  hy  an,  oath.* 

Despite  their  narrow  constitution,  there  were 
eome  corporations  which  pexformed  their  functions 
worthily.  Maintaining  a  medijeval  dignity  and 
splendour,  their  rule  was  graced  by  public  virtue, 
courtesy  and  refinement.  Nobles  shared  their 
councils  and  festivities :  the  first  men  of  the  county 
were  associated  with  townsmen :  and  while  ruling 
without  responsibility,  they  retained  the  willing 
allegiance  of  the  people,  by  traditions  of  public  ser- 
vice, by  acta  of  munificence  and  charity,  and  by  the 
respect  due  to  their  eminent  station.  But  the 
greater  number  of  corporations  were  of  a  lower  type. 
Neglecting  their  proper  functions, — the  superin- 
tendence of  the  police,  the  management  of  the  gaols, 
the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water, — they  thought  only  of  the  personal 
I  interests  attached  to  office.  They  grasped  all 
patronage,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  for  their  relatives, 
friends,  and  political  partisans ;  and  wasted  the  cor- 
porate funds  in  greasy  feasts  and  vulgar  revelry.' 
Many  were  absolutely  insolvent.  Charities  were 
despoiled,  and  public  trusts  neglected  and  misap- 
plied :  jobbery  and  corruption  in  every  form  were 
'  Report  of  CommisBioners,  p.  36.  ■  iiii,  36. 

'  lh\d.,  p.  *6. 
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fiiatered,'  Townsmen  viewt-d  with  distrust  the  pro- 
ceedings of  councils,  over  whom  they  had  no  con- 
trol,— whose  constitution  was  oligarchical,  —  and 
whose  political  sentiments  were  often  obnoxious  to 
the  majority.  In  eome  towns  the  middle  classes 
tbund  themselves  ruled  by  a  close  council  alone  ;  in 
others  by  the  council  and  a  rabble  of  freemen, — its 
creatures, — drawn  mainly  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  having  no  title  to  represent  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Hence  important  munici- 
pal powers  were  often  intrusted,  under  Local  Acts, 
to  independent  commissioners,  in  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants had  confidence.'  Even  the  administration  of 
justice  was  tainted  by  suspicions  of  political  par- 
tiality.* Borough  magistrates  were  at  once  incom- 
petent, and  exclusively  of  one  party ;  and  juries 
were  composed  of  freemen,  of  the  same  close  con- 
nexion. This  favoured  class  also  enjoyed  trading 
privileges,  which  provoked  jealousy  and  fettered 
commerce.* 

But  the  worst  abuse  of  these  corrupt  bodies,  was 
MonDpoiy  that  which  too  long  secured  their  impunity. 
nBhM,  They  were  the  strongholds  of  Parlia- 
mentary interest  and  corruption.  The  electoral  pri- 
vileges which  they  had  usurped,  or  had  acquired  by 
charter,  were  convenient  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  both  the  political  parties,  who  were  contending 
for  power.  In  many  of  the  corporate  towns  the 
representation  was  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  par- 
ticular families,  as  that  of  nomination  boroughs  :  in 

31.  46,47,  *8.  '  /iirf.,  43, 
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others  it  was  purcbased  by  opulent  partisans,  whom 
both  parties  welcomed  to  their  ranks.  In  others, 
again,  where  freemen  enjoyed  the  franchise,  it  was 
Becured  by  bribery,  in  which  the  corporations  too 
often  became  the  most  active  agents,— not  Bcnipling 
even  to  apply  tbeir  trust  funds  to  the  corruption  of 
eleetorB.'  The  freemen  were  generally  needy  and 
corrupt,  and  inferior,  as  well  in  numbers  as  in  re- 
spectability, to  the  other  inhabitants :  ^  but  they 
often  had  an  exclusive  riglt  to  the  franchise ;  and 
whenever  a  general  election  was  anticipated,  large 
additions  were  made  to  their  numbers.^  The  free- 
dom of  a  city  was  valued  according  to  the  length  of 
the  candidate's  pui'se.  Corporations  were  safe  so 
long  as  society  was  content  to  tolerate  the  notorious 
abuses  of  Parliamentary  representation.  The  muni- 
cipal and  Pai'liamentary  organisations  were  insepar- 
able :  both  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  crown, 
the  aristocracy,  and  political  parties  had  dispossessed 
the  people  of  their  constitutional  rights ;  and  they 
stood  and  fell  together. 

The  Reform  Act  wrested  from  the  corporations 
their  exclusive  electoral  privileges,  and  re-  TueMnnii!!- 
fitored  them  to  the  people.  This  tardy  act  ?^X* 
of  retribution  was  followed  by  the  appoint-  ^**'' 
ment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which  roughly 
exposed  the  manifold  abuses  of  irresponsible  powei', 
wherever  it  had  been  suffered  to  prevail.  And  in 
1835,  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  overthrow  these 
mimioipal  oligarchies.     The  measure  was  fitly  intro- 

■  md.,  38. 
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duced  by  Lord  John  Eiissell,  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  cause  of  Parlianientary  reform,'  It  proposed 
to  vest  the  municipal  franchise  in  rated  inhabitants 
who  had  paid  poor-rates  within  the  borough  for  three 
years.  By  them  the  governing  body,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  common  council,  were  to  be  elected.  The 
ancient  order  of  aldermen  was  to  be  no  longer  main- 
tained. The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing  freemen 
were  preserved  during  their  lives :  but  their  muni- 
cipal franchise  was  mipeiseded ;  and  as  no  new  free- 
men were  to  be  created,  the  class  would  be  eventu- 
ally extinguished.  Exclusive  rights  of  trading  were 
to  be  discontinued.  To  the  comicils,  constituted  so 
as  to  secure  public  confidence,  more  extended  powers 
were  intrusted,  for  the  police  and  local  government 
of  the  town,  and  theadministration  of  justice  ;  while 
provision  was  made  for  the  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedingB,  the  proper  administration  of  their  funds, 
and  the  publication  and  audit  of  their  accounts. 

No  effective  opposition  could  be  offered  to  the 
AmGnded  general  principles  of  this  measure.  The 
Lards.  propriety  of  restoring  the  rights  of  self- 

government  to  the  people,  and  sweeping  away  the 
corruptions  of  ages,  was  generally  admitted  :  but 
strenuon^s  efforts  were  made  to  give  further  protec- 
tion to  existing  rights,  and  to  modify  the  popular 
character  of  the  measure.  These  efforts,  ineffectual 
iu  the  Commons,  were  successful  in  the  Lorda. 
Counsel  was  heard,  and  witnesses  examined,  on  be- 
half of  several  of  the  corporations :  but  the  main 
principles  of  the  bill  were  not  contested.  Important 
'  Jdub  61h,  1835.— HaDS.  Deb.,  3nl  Sar.,  ixriii.  641. 
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amendments,  however,  were  inserted.  The  pecuniary 
rights  and  parliamentery  franchise  of  freemen  re- 
ceived more  ample  protection.  With  a  view  to 
modify  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  councils, 
a  property  qualification  was  required  for  town  coun- 
cillors ;  and  aldermen  were  introduced  into  the 
council,  to  he  elected  for  life ;  the  first  aldermen 
being  chosen  from  the  existing  body  of  aldermen.' 
Those  amendments  were  considered  by  ministers  and 
the  Commons,  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise. The  more  zealous  advocates  of  popular  rights 
urged  their  unconditional  rejection,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bill :  but  more  temperate  councils 
prevailed,  and  the  amendments  were  accepted  with 
modifications.  A  qualification  for  councillors  was 
agreed  to,  but  in  a  less  invidious  form  :  aldermen 
were  to  he  elected  for  sis  years,  instead  of  for  Hfe  ; 
and  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  existing  aldermen 
was  not  insisted  on.'  And  thus  was  passed  a  popular 
measure,  second  in  importance  to  the  Reform  Act 
alone.*  The  municipal  bodies  which  it  created,  if 
less  popular  than  under  the  original  scheme,  were 
yet  founded  upon  a  wide  basis  of  representation, 
which  has  since  been  further  extended.*  Local  self- 
government  was  effectually  restored.  Elected  rulers 
have  since  generally  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents:  municipal  ofGce  has  become  an  object 
of  honourable  ambition  to  public-spirited  towns- 
men ;   and  local  administration, — if  not  free  from 

'  Hang.  Deb.,  3td  3er.,  m.  42G,  480,  .179,  &c 

'  im.,  ict.  1132,  1194, 1335. 

'  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 

<  Munidpal  Cotporationa  Acf,  1859,  22  Tict,  e,  35. 
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abtises,'  has  been  exercised  under  responsibility  and 
popular  control.  And  further,  the  enjoyment  of 
municipal  franchises  has  encoiiraged  and  kept  alive 
a  spirit  of  political  freedom,  in  the  inhabitants  of 
towna. 

One  ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from 
ooiTwrii.  this  general  measure  of  reform, — the  cor- 
LoBdun.  poration  of  the  City  of  London,  It  waa  a 
municipal  principality, — of  great  antiquity,  of  wide 
jmisdiction,  of  ample  property  and  revenues, — and 
of  composite  organisation.  Distinguished  for  its 
public  spirit,  its  independent  influence  had  often 
been  the  bulwark  of  popular  rights.  Its  magistrates 
bad  braved  the  resentment  of  kings  and  Parlia- 
ments :  its  citizens  had  been  foremost  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Its  traditions  were 
associated  with  the  history  and  glories  of  England. 
Its  civic  potentates  had  entertained,  with  princely 
splendour,  kings,  conquerors,  ambassadors  and  states- 
men. Its  wealth  and  stateHness,  its  noble  old 
Guildhall  and  antique  pageantry,  were  famous 
throughout  Europe.  It  united,  like  an  ancient 
monarchy,  the  memories  of  a  past  age,  with  the 
pride  and  powers  of  a  living  institution. 

Such  a  corporation  as  this  could  not  be  lightly 
EfTorta  M  touchod.  The  constitution  of  its  governing 
leionait  hody :  its  powerful  companies  or  guilds; 
its  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jiurisdiction :  its 
varied  municipal  functions :  its  peculiar  customs  : 
its  extended  powers  of  local  taxation, — all  these 
leipal 
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demanded  careful  inquiry  and  consideration.  It  was 
not  until  1837  that  the  eommiBsioners  were  able 
to  prepare  their  report ;  and  it  was  long  before  any 
scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  municipality 
was  proposed.  However  superior  to  the  close  coqw- 
rations  ■which  Parliament  had  recently  condemned, 
many  defects  and  abuses  needed  correction.  Some 
of  these  the  corporation  itself  proceeded  to  correct ; 
and  others  it  sought  to  remedy,  in  1852,  by  means 
of  a  private  bill.  In  1853,  another  commission 
of  eminent  men  was  appointed,  whose  able  report 
formed  the  basis  of  a  government  measure  in  185G.' 
This  bill,  however,  was  not  proceeded  with;  nor 
Jiave  later  measures,  for  the  same  purpose  hitherto 
been  accepted  by  Parliament.'  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  great  institution  will  be  eventually 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  recognised  principles 
of  free  municipal  government. 

The  history  of  municipal  corporations  in  Scotland 
resembles  that  of  England,  in  ita  leading  £^—0^^ 
characteristics.     The  royal  burgha,  being  ^"^a 
the  property  of  the  crown,  were  the  first  to  Royal 
receive  corporate  privileges.     The  earKer  ""^^ 
burgesses  were   tenants   of  the   crown,  with   whom 
were  afterwards  associated  the   trades  or   crafts  of 
the    place,   which    comprised    the    main   body  of 
inhabitants.     In  the  fourteenth   century,  the  con- 
stitution   of  these  municipalities    appears  to  have 
become  popular ;   and  the  growing  influence   and 

'  Sir  George  Grey,  April  Ist,  1858.— Hana.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  cili. 
311, 
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activity  of  the  commonalty  excited  the  jealousy  of 
more  powerful  interests.'  The  latter,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  tedious  expedient  of  usurpation,  obtained 
an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1469,  which 
deprived  the  burgcBsea  of  their  electoral  rights,  and 
established  a  close  principle  of  aelf-election.  The 
old  council  of  every  burgh  was  to  choose  the  new 
council  for  the  year,  and  the  two  councils  together, 
with  one  person  representing  each  craft,  were  to 
elect  the  burgh  ofBcers." 

Municipal  privileges  were  also  granted  to  other 
other  burghs,  under  the  patronage  of  territorial 

biTgh..  nobles,  or  the  church.  The  rights  of  bur- 
gesses varied  in  different  places :  but  they  were 
generally  dependent  upon  their  patrons. 

Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  municipalities  had 
cioaechfl-  enjoyed  for  centuries  the  least  pretence 
th€SB  of  a  popular  constitution.     Their  property 

paiiOoB.  and  revenues,  their  rights  of  local  taxation, 
their  patronage,  their  judicature,  and  the  election 
of  representatives  in  Parliament,  were  all  vested  in 
small  self-elected  bodies.  The  administration  of 
these  important  trusts  was  characterised  by  the  same 
abuses  as  those  of  English  corporations.  The  pro- 
perty was  corruptly  alienated  and  despoiled :  sold  to 
nobles  and  other  favoiu-ed  persons, — sometimes  even 
to  the  provost  himself, — at  inadequate  prices :  leased 
at  nominal  rents  to  members  of  the  council;  and 
improvidently  charged  with  debts.'  The  revenues 
were  wasted  by  extravagant  salaries, — jobbing  con- 
I,  16SS,  p.  18.  '  ScolB  Acts,  1*63,  c.  6. 
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tracts,  —  public  works  executed  at  an  exorbitant 
cost, — and  civic  entertainments.'  By  such  malad- 
ministration several  burghs  were  reduced  to  insol- 
vency.* Charitable  funds  were  wasted  and  mis- 
applied : '  the  patronage,  distributed  among  the 
ruling  families,  was  grossly  abused.  Incompetent 
persons,  aud  even  boys,  were  appointed  to  oflBces  of 
trust.  At  Forfar,  an  idiot  performed  for  twenty 
years  the  responsible  duties  of  town  clerk.  Lucra- 
tive offices  were  sold  by  the  councils.*  Judicature 
was  exercised  without  fitness  or  responsibility.  The 
representation  formed  part  of  the  narrow  "parlia- 
mentary organisation  by  which  Scotland,  like  her 
sister  kingdoms,  was  then  governed. 

Many  of  these  abuses  were  notorious  at  an  early 
period ;  and   the  Scottish  Parliament  fre-  Mnnidpn] 
quently  interposed  to  restrain  them.'  They  ^^^. 
continued,  however,  to  flourish  ;  and  were  '*^' 
exposed  by   parliamentary  inquiries  in  1793,   and 
again  in  1819,  and  the  two  following  years.^     The 
latter  were  followed  by  an  Act  in  1822,  regulating 
the  accounts  and  administration  of  the  royal  brnghs, 
checking   the   expenditure,  and   restraining  abuses 
in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  property,  and  the  contract- 
ing of  debts.^     But  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  to  deal  with  the  greatest  evil, 

'  Eep.,  1821,  p.  H  ;  Eep.,  1835,  p.  34. 
'  Eep.,  1B19,  p.  15,  23  ;  /Sid.,  1836,  p.  38. 
■  Sep.,  1810,  p.  33  i  lUd.,  1835,  p.  38. 

*  Rep.,  1820,  p.  4  ;  lUd.,  1836,  p.  87. 

■ScoMAeta,  1491,  c,  19;  1503,0.36,37;  1635,  cSS;  1588,  c. 
SO ;  1603,  c.  46  ;  Eap.  of  1835,  p.  22-28. 

•  Sep.  of  Comm.  Committees,  1819,  1820,  and  IS21. 
'  3  Geo.  IV.  c  91. 
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and  the  first  cause  of  all  other  atusea — the  close 
constitution  of  these  burghs.  The  Scotch  Reform 
Act  had  already  swept  away  the  electoral  monopoly 
which  had  placed  the  entire  representation  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  a,  few 
individuals ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  ten 
pound  franchise  was  introduced  as  the  basis  of  new 
mimicipal  constitutions.  The  system  of  self-election 
was  overthrown,  and  popular  government  restored. 
The  people  of  Scotland  were  impatient  for  this 
remedial  measure ;  and,  the  abuses  of  the  old  cor- 
porate bodies  being  notorious,  Parliament  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  reports  of  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  them :  but  proceeded  at  once  to 
provide  a  remedy.  The  old  fabric  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration fell  without  resistance,  and  almost  in 
silence :  its  only  defence  being  found  in  the  protest 
of  a  solitary  peer.' 

In  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  popular  rights  had 
Corpora-  been  recognised,  at  least  in  form, — though 
irctad.  the  peculiar  condition  of  that  coimtry  had 
never  been  favourable  to  their  exercise.  Even  the 
charters  of  James  I.,  designed  to  narrow  the  founda- 
tions of  corporate  authority,  usually  incorporated 
the  inhabitants,  or  commonalty  of  boroughs.^  The 
ruling  bodies,  however,  having  the  power  of  admit- 
ting freemen,  whether  resident  or  not,  readily  appro- 
priated all  the  power  and  patronage  of  local  admin- 
istration. In  the  greater  number  of  boroughs,  the 
council,  or  other  ruling  body,  was  practically  self- 
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'lected.  The  freeinen  either  had  no  rights,  or  were 
debarred,  by  usurpation,  from  asserting  them.  la 
other  boroughs,  where  the  rights  of  freemen  were 
acknowledged,  the  council  were  able  to  overrule  the 
inhabitants  by  the  voices  of  non-reaident  freemen, 
— their  own  nominees  and  creatures.  Close  self- 
election,  and  irresponsible  power,  were  the  busia  of 
nearly  all  the  corporations  of  Ireland.'  In  many 
■boroughs,  patrons  filled  the  council  with  their  own 
dependents,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  authority 
over  the  property,  revenues,  and  government  of  the 
municipality. 

It  were  tedious  to  recount  the  more  vulgar  abuses 
of  this  system.  Corporate  estates  appro-  ,j^i, 
priated,  or  irregularly  acquired  by  patrons,  '''"'™- 
and  others  in  authority :  leases  corruptly  granted : 
debts  recklessly  contracted:  excessive  tolls  levied, 
to  the  injury  of  trade  and  the  oppression  of  the 
poor :  exclusive  trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  free- 
men, to  the  detriment  of  other  inhabitants:  the 
monopoly  of  patronage  by  a  few  families :  the 
sacrifice  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  to 
the  particular  interests  of  individuals :  such  were 
the  natural  results  of  close  government  in  Ireland, 
as  elsewhere.'  The  proper  duties  of  local  govern- 
ment were  neglected  or  abused;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  principal  towns  were  obliged  to  seek 
efScient  powers  for  paving,  lighting,  and  police, 
under  separate  boards  constituted  by  local  Acts,  or 
by  a  general  measure  of  1828,  enacted  for  that  pur- 

'  Hap.  of  Commrs.,  p.  13-18. 
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pose.'  But  there  were  constitutional  evils  greater 
than  these.  Corporate  towns  returned  members  to 
Parliament ;  and  the  patrons,  usurping  the  franchises 
of  the  people,  reduced  them  to  nomination  boroughs. 
EiciniioBot  ^^i  above  all,  Catholics  were  everywhere 
uMhoua.  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  municipal 
government.  The  remedial  law  of  1793,  which  re- 
stored their  rights,'  was  illusory.  Not  only  were 
they  still  denied  a  voice  in  the  council :  but  even 
admission  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  birthplaces. 
A  narrow  and  exclusive  interest  prevailed, — in  poli- 
tics, in  local  administration,  and  in  trade, — over 
Catholic  communities,  however  numerous  and  im- 
portant.^ Catholics  could  have  no  confidence  either 
in  the  management  of  municipal  trusts,  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Among  their  own  towns- 
men, their  faith  had  made  them  outlaws. 

The  Reform  Act  established  a  new  elective  fran- 
irisicor-  chise  on  a  wilier  basis ;  and  the  legislature 
Bills.  soon  afterwards  addressed  itself  to  the  con- 

sideration of  the  evils  of  municipal  misgovemment. 
But  the  Irish  corporations  were  not  destined  to  fall, 
like  the  Scotch  burghs,  without  a  struggle. 

In  1835, LordMelbourne's government  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  re  constitution  of  the  Irish 


Corpdra- 

'™fl°  Bml     corporations,  upon  the  same  principli 


those  already  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
without  much  discussion:  but  was  not  proceeded 


>  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83 ;  Bep.  of  Coinmrg.,  p.  21 . 
"  .^3  Geo.  m.  c.  21  (Irish).  Su]>Ta,  p.  Ill, 
■  Hep.  of  ConunTB,,  p.  16. 
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with  in  the  Lords,  on  account  of  the  hite  period  of 
the  session.'  In  the  following  year  it  was  j[pnp„p^ 
lenewed,  with  some  modifications :  *  when  ^  "*^"' 
it  encountered  new  obstacles.  The  Protestant  party 
in  Ireland  were  suffering  under  grave  discourage- 
ments.  Catholic  emancipation  and  Parliamentary, 
reform  had  overthrown  their  dominion :  their  church 
■was  impoverished  by  the  refusal  of  tithes,  and 
threatened  with  an  appropriation  of  her  revenues; 
and  now  their  ancient  citadels,  the  corporations, 
were  invested.  Here  they  determined  to  take  their 
stand.  Their  leaders,  however,  unable  openly  to 
raise  this  issue,  combated  the  measure  on  other 
grounds.  Adverting  to  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Ireland,  they  claimed  an  exceptional  form  of  local 
government.  Hitherto,  it  was  said,  all  local  juris- 
diction had  been  exercised  by  one  exclusive  party. 
Popular  election  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
another  party,  no  less  dominant.  If  the  former  sys- 
tem had  caused  distrust  in  local  government  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  proposed  system 
would  cause  equal  jealousy  on  the  other  side. 
Catholic  ascendency  would  now  be  the  rule  of  muni- 
cipal government.  Nor  was  there  a  middle  class  in 
Ireland  equal  to  the  functions  proposed  to  be  in- 
trusted to  them.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
Protestants  would  be  overborne  and  outnumbered 
by  an  inferior  class  of  Catholic  townsmen.  It  was 
denied  that  boroughs  had  ever  enjoyed  a  popular 
franchise.     The  corporations  prior  to  James  I.  had 
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been  founded  aa  outworks  of  English  authority, 
among  a  hostile  people ;  and  after  that  period,  as 
citadels  of  Protestant  aacendency.  It  was  further 
urged  that  few  of  the  Irish  boroughs  required  a 
municipal  organisation.  On  these  grounds  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  opposition  proposed  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  ministerial  scheme.  They 
consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  corporations : 
but  declined  to  establieh  new  municipal  bodies  in 
their  place.  They  proposed  to  provide  for  the  local 
administration  of  justice  by  sheriffs  and  magistrates 
appointed  by  tJie  crown :  to  vest  all  corporate  pro- 
perty in  royal  commissioners,  for  distribution  for 
municipal  purposes ;  and  to  intrust  the  police  and 
local  government  of  towns  to  boards  elected  under 
the  General  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1828.' 

The  Commons  would  not  listen  to  proposals  for 
denying  municipal  government  to  Ireland,  and  vest- 
ing local  authority  in  officers  appointed  by  the 
crown:  but  the  Lords  eagerly  accepted  them ;  and 
the  bill  was  lost.^ 

In  the  following  year,  a  siuiilar  measure  was  again 
Bm  of  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  miscarried  in 
'^'-  the  other  House  by  reason  of  delays,  and 

the  king's  death.  In  1 838,  the  situation  of  parties 
nui  of  *""^  ^^  determined  resistance  of  the  Lords 
18SS-S.  j^Q  ^jjQ  Jrjgii  poHcy  of  the  government, 
brought  about  concessions  and  compromise.  Minis- 
ters, by  abandoning  the  principle  of  appropriation, 

'  DetatcB  on  second  reading',  Feb.  2Dth,  and  on  Lord  F.Egerton'a 
instrnetion,  March  7tJi-— Haas.  Deb.,  3nl  Ser,,  xui.  1060,  1308, 
'  Huns,  Del).,  Brd  Ser.,  uiIt.  B63,  &i^ 
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in  regard  to  tho  Irish  Church  revenuoa,  at  length 
attained  a  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  Lords  would  accept  a  cor- 
poration till.  Yet  in  this  and  the  following  yeara 
the  two  Houses  disagreed  upon  the  municipal  fran- 
chise and  other  provisions ;  and  again  the  ministerial 
measures  were  abandoned.  In  1840,  a  jjmof 
sixth  bill  was  introduced,  in  which  large  ^^''■ 
concessions  were  made  to  tho  Lords,'  Further 
amendments,  however,  wero  introduced  by  their 
lordships,  which  ministers  and  the  Commons  were 
constrained  to  accept.  The  tedious  controversy  of 
sis  years  was  at  length  closed :  but  the  measure 
virtually  amounted  to  a  scheme  of  municipal  dis- 
franchisement. 

Ten  corporations  only  were  reconstituted  by  the 
bill,  with  a  ten  pound  franchise.     Fifty-  Thairiaii 
eight  were  abolished : '  but  any  borough  Jjo^^, 
with  a  population  exceeding  3,000  might  '""" 
obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation.     The  local  affairs 
and  property  of  boroughs,  deprived  of  corporations, 
were  to  he  under  the  management  of  commissioners 
elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Lighting   and  Watching   Act,  or  of  the  poor-law 
guardians.'     The  measure  was  a  compromise ;  and, 
however  imperfect  as  a  general  scheme  of  local  go- 
vernment, it  at  least  corrected  the  evils  of  the  old 
system,  and  closed  an  irritating  contest  between  two 
powerful  parties. 

The    leconsritution    of   naunicipal   corporatione. 
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upoa  a  popular  basis,  has  widely  extended  the 
iQcaiim-  principle  of  local  self-government.  The 
mdpuilce  Bame  principle  has  been  applied,  without 
^"^  reserve,  to  the  manag'ement  of  other  local 

affairs.  Most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  obtained  Local  Acts,  at  different 
times,  for  improvements,^ — for  lighting,  paving,  and 
police, — for  waterworks,— for  docks  and  harbours ; 
and  in  these  measm-eB,  the  principle  of  elected  and 
responsible  hoards  has  heen  accepted  as  the  rule  of 
local  administration.  The  functions  exercised  under 
these  Acts  are  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  the 
locaHties  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  local  administration 
of  Liverpool  resembles  that  of  a  maritime  state.  In 
the  order  and  wise  govexnment  of  large  populations, 
hy  local  authority,  rests  the  general  security  of  the 
realm.  And  this  authority  is  everywhere  based  upon 
representation  and  responsibiUty.  In  other  words, 
the  people  who  dwell  in  towns  have  heen  permitted 
to  govern  themselves. 

Extensive  powers  of  administration  have  also  been 
j^i^,  intrusted  to  local  hoards  constituted  under 

daunted  general  statutes  for  the  sanitary  regulation, 
^^  improvement,  and  police  of  towns  and 
'*"'"■  popiilous  districts.'    Again,  the  same  prin- 

ciple was  adopted  in  the  election  of  boards  of 
guardians  for  the  administration  of  the  new  poor 

■  Public  Health  Act,  18J8;  Local  Government  Act,  1858;  Toul- 
min  Smith's  Local  Govemment  Act,  1858 ;  Glen's  Law  of  Fnblic 
Health  andLocalGdvernmeat;  Police  (Scotland)  Acta,  1830;  Towns' 
Improremeat  (Scotland)  Act,  1860  ;  Police  and  Improysment  (Scot- 
land)  Act,  1862,  consolidating  previous  Acts. 
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laws,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  And  lastly, 
in  1855,  the  local  affaire  of  the  metropolis  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, — a 
free  municipal  asseinbly,-^elected  by  a  popular  con- 
stituency, and  exercising  extended  powers  of  taxation 
and  local  management.' 

The  Bole  local  administration,  indeed,  which  has 
still  been  left  without  representation,  is  conrnoi 
that  of  counties;  where  rates  are  levied  Semionii. 
and  expenditure  sanctioned  by  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Selected  from  the  nobles  and  gcDtry 
of  the  county  for  fheir  position,  influence,  and 
character,  the  magistracy  undoubtedly  afford  a 
virtual  representation  of  its  interests.  The  fore- 
most men  assemble  and  diacuas  the  affairs  in  which 
they  have  themselves  the  greatest  concern :  but  the 
principles  of  election  and  responsibility  are  wanting. 
This  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  1836  by  the  com- 
mission on  county  rates ;  ^  and  efforts  have  since 
been  made,  first  by  Mr.  Hume,*  and  afterwards  by 
ilr.  Milner  Gibson,*  to  introduce  responsibility  into 
county  administration.  It  was  proposed  to  establish 
financial  boards,  constituted  of  members  elected  by 
boards  of  guardians,  and  of  magistrates  chosen  by 
themselves.  To  the  representative  principlo  itself 
few  objections   were   offered ;    but  no   scheme  for 

I  Metropolis  Local  Hansgement  Acts,  ISOfi,  1332.  Toulmin 
Smith's  Metropolis  Local  ManufKinent  Act. 

■  TltB  Commissiotiora  said :  '  No  other  tax  of  Buch  lasgniludp  is 
Inid  upon  the  aobjoct,  eM«jt  by  hi»  ccproBentativM.'  .  .  .  '  Tha 
admiaistracion  of  this  fund  ii  the  eierciis  of  no  irrenponaible  pav«r 
iutrasled  to  a  tluctunting;  body.' 

■  Id  1S37  and  1839.— Hbdb.  Deb.,  Srd  Sur.,  cvi.  136. 
*  In  1840,  iLDd  suLseqnenlly.— /M.,  cviii.  73B. 
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parrjin-f  it  into  effect  has  yet  found  favour  with  tho 
legislature. 

Counties  represent  the  aristocratic,  towns  the  de- 
iHitiBrtjTB  mocratic,  principles  of  our  constitution. 
^^^^  In  counties,  territorial  power,  ancestral 
•ndtowM.  iionou]-g^  family  connexions,  and  local  tra- 
ditions have  dominion.  The  lords  of  the  soil  still 
enjoy  influence  and  respect,  little  less  than  feudal. 
'Whatever  forms  of  administration  may  be  estab^ 
lished,  their  ascendency  is  secure.  Their  power  is 
founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  English  society : 
Lot  upon  laws  or  local  institutions.  In  towns,  power 
is  founded  upon  mmnbers  and  association.  The 
middle  classes, — descendants  and  representatives  of 
the  stout  burghers  of  olden  times,— have  sway. 
The  -wealth,  abilities,  and  public  virtues  of  eminent 
citizens  may  clothe  them  with  influence  :  but  they 
derive  authority  from  the  free  suffrages  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  among  whom  they  dwell.  The  social 
differences  of  counties  and  towns  have  naturallv 
affected  the  conditions  of  their  local  administration 
and  political  tendencies :  but  both  have  contributed, 
in  different  ways,  to  the  good  government  of  the 
state. 
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Wb  have  seen  liberty  steadily  advancing,  in  every 
form,  and  under  every  aspect,  tbroughout  proBrass  pf 
our  political  and  religious  institntiona.  ireinna. 
And  nowhere  has  its  advance  been  more  conspicuoua 
than  in  Ireland.  In  that  country,  the  English  laws 
and  constitution  had  been  established  as  if  in  mock- 
ery.' For  ages  its  people  were  ruled,  by  a  con- 
quering and  privileged  race,  as  aliens  and  outlaws.* 
Their  lands  were  wrested  from  them :  their  rights 
trampled  under  foot :  their  blood  and  their  religion 
proscribed.^ 

Before   George   III.  commenced  his   reign,   the 
dawn  of  better  days  was  brightening  the  Q^jrnideat 
horizon ;  yet,  what  was  then  the  political  J^^[|^£^ 
condition    of  his    Irish    subjects?      They  ^"'™- 
were    governed    by    a    Parliament,   whence   every 

■  Leland,  Hist.,  L  80,  &c. ;  Plovdsa's  Hist.,  i.  33. 

'  Davis.  100,109. 

•  For  the  earlier  history  of  Ireland,  jea  PlomJen,  i.  1-332  ;  IjO- 
land, Prelim.  BiscourBe ;  O'Halloran  ;  Moore  ;  and  aaDccincthutcom- 
prchenaive  outline  by  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  chnp.  iviii. 
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CaUiolic  was  excluded.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
Tto  Loroi.  composed  of  prelates  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  of  nobles  of  the  same  faith, — owners  of 
boroughs,  patrons  of  corporations,  masters  of  the 
representation,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Castle.' 
The  Com-  '^^^  House  of  Coiuinons  assumed  to  repre- 
"^^  sent  the  country :   but  the  elective  fran- 

chise,—narrow  and  illusory  in  other  respects, — was 
wholly  denied  to  five-sixths  of  the  people,* — on 
account  of  their  religion.'  Every  \-ice  of  the  Eng- 
lish representative  system  was  exaggerated  in  Ire- 
land, Nomination  boroughs  had  been  more  freely 
created  by  the  crown :  *  in  towns,  the  members  were 
returned  by  patrons  or  close  corporations :  in  coun- 
ties, by  great  proprietors.  In  an  assembly  of  300, 
twenty-five  lords  of  the  soil  alone  returned  no  leaa 
than  116  members."  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  patrons  returned  a  majority ;  and,  acting  in  con- 
cert, were  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the 
government.  So  well  were  their  influence  and  tac- 
tics recognised,  that  they  were  known  as  the  '  Par- 
liamentary undertakers.'  ^  Theirs  was  not  an  am- 
bition to  be  satisfied  with  political  power  and  ascen- 

'  Hiirdy'BLifaofLordChiirleniont.i.  102. 

'  Primate  Bouller  odmitted  that  there  were  five  Cstholica  to  one 
Protestant  in  tlio  reign  of  George  II. — Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  209,  271 ; 
Grattaa's  Life,  i.  6*. 

■  2  Geo.  L  c.  19  ;  1  Geo.  IL  c,  9,  a.  7- 

'  Lcland,  ii.  *37  ;  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  lOD  ;  App.  xv.  xri. ;  Corto'B 
Ormond,  i,  18 ;  Lord  Mcnintniorrea'  Hiet.  of  thp  Irish  Parliament, 
i.  166, &c.  jDeaiderataCurioaaHibemica.  3(18  ;MoQre'aHiat.,iv.  164. 
■  '  Maesey  (on  the  anthority  of  the  Bolton  MSS.)  Hist,  iii.  284. 
See  also  Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ireland,  ii, 
301. 

•  Willdnson'a  Snrrey  of  South  of  Ireland,  67 ;  Adolphua'  Hist.. 
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dency;  they  claimed  more  tangible  rewards, — titles, 
es,  pensions, — for  themselves,  their  relatives  and 
dependents.  Self-interest  and  corruption  were  all 
but  universal,  in  the  entire  scheme  of  parliamentary 
government.  Two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  whom  the  government  generally  relied,  were 
attached  to  its  interest  by  offices,  pensions,  or  pro- 
mises of  preferment.'  Patrons  and  nominees  alike 
exacted  favours;  and  in  iive-and-twenty  years,  the 
Irish  pension  list  was  trebled.*  Places  and  pensions, 
the  price  of  parliamentary  services,  were  publicly 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market.*  But  these  rewards, 
however  lavishly  bestowed,  failed  to  satisfy  the  more 
needy  and  prodigal,  whose  fidelity  was  purchased 
from  time  to  time  with  hard  cash.'  Parliamentary 
corruption  was  a  recognised  instrument  of  govern- 
ment :  no  one  was  ashamed  of  it.  Even  the  Speaker, 
whose  office  should  have  raised  him  above  the  low 
intrigues  and  sordid  interests  of  faction,  was  mainly 
relied  upon  for  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Conamons.*  And  this  corrupt  and  servile  assembly, 
once   intrusted   with   power,   might   con-  ParuamEnt 

^  '  oiplrol 

tinue  to  abuse  it  for  an  mdenmte  period,  ^j™  . 
If  not  subservient  to  the   crown,   it  was  onn™. 
dissolved :  but,  however  neglectful  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people,  it  was  firmly  installed  as 


"  Pbwden'B  Hiet,,  i.  451 ;  «gwa,  Vol.  I,  p.  256. 
'  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  384,  378. 

'  Plowden'B  Hist.,  i.  374  ;  Icish  DBl:!ati^»,  i.  136;  Qiattao'e  Life,  i. 
7  ;  Walpole's  Jonm.,  i.  398. 
'  Hardj's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  88. 
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their  master.  The  law  made  no  provision  for 
its  expiration,  save  on  the  demise  of  the  crown 
itself. 

Such  being  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  rights  of 
Theeto-  ^'^  people  were  intrusted, — the  executive 
iHtive.  power  was  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  those 

who  corruptly  wielded  its  authority.  The  lord- 
lieutenant,  selected  from  English  nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  generally  superior  to  the  petty 
objects  of  local  politicians :  but  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  cabinet  consisting  of  men  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tion,— intent  upon  continuing  their  own  power, — 
and  ministering  to  the  ambition  and  insatiable 
greed  of  their  own  families  and  adherents.  Sur- 
rounded by  intrigues  and  troubles,  he  escaped  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  intolerable  thraldom  of 
a  residence  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  his  absence,  three 
men  governed  the  country  absolutely,  as  lords  jus- 
tices. Contending  among  themselves  for  influence 
and  patronage,  they  agreed  in  maintaining  the 
domination  of  a  narrow  oligarchy,  and  the  settled 
policy  of  Protestant  ascendency.'  As  if  to  mark 
the  principles  of  such  a  rule,  the  primate  bore  the 
^C  foremost  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs.' 

^1  The  proscription  of  Catholics  at  once  Insured  the 

^B  Monopoly   power,  and  ministered  to  the  cupidity  of  the 

^H  Bud  oflico,  ruling  party.    Every  judge,  every  magistrate, 

^1  every  officer, — civil,  military  and  corporate, — was  a 


'  Plowdcn'B  Hist,  i.  870 ;  Adolphua'  Hist.,  15B-161 ;  Gnittjin's 

Life,  i,  97. 

■  On  tlie  accesBioD  oi  George  IIL,  the  lords  justices  were  the  pri- 
ntB,  Dr.  Stone,  Lord  Shannon,  a  former  speaker,  and  Mr.  Ponaonhv, 

ttrsu  holding  the  office  of  Speaker. 
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chiirclimaii.  No  Catholic  could  practise  the  law,' 
or  serve  upon  a  jury.  The  administration  of  justice, 
as  well  as  political  power,  -was  monopolised  by  Pro- 
testants. A  small  junto  distributed  amang  their 
select  band  of  followers  all  the  honours  and  patron- 
age of  the  state.  Every  road  to  ambition  was  closed 
against  Catholics, — the  bar,  the  bench,  the  army, 
the  senate,  and  the  magistracy.  And  Protestant 
nonconformists,  scarcely  inferior  in  numbers  to 
churchmen,  fared  little  better  than  Catholics.  They 
were,  indeed,  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  legislature, 
but  they  were  excluded,  by  a  Test  Act,  from  every 
civil  office,  from  the  army,  and  from  corporations , 
and,  even  where  the  law  failed  to  disqualify  them, 
they  might  look  in  vain  for  promotion  to  a  clique 
who  discerned  merit  in  none  but  churchmen.  Such 
were  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and  such  the  character  and  policy  of  their  rulers. 

And  while  the  internal  polity  of  Ireland  sm,oniin>- 
was  exclusive,  illiberal,  and  corrupt,  the  |j^"a^to 
country,  in  its  relations  to  England,  still  ^^"^'' 
bore  the  marks  of  a  conquered  province.  ™'"' 
The  Parliament  was  not  a  free  legislature,  wits 
ample  jurisdiction  in  making  laws  and  voting  taxesi 
By  one  of  'Poynings'  Acts,'^  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  summoned  until 
the  Acts  it  was  called  upon  to  pass  had  already 
been  approved  and  certified,  under  the  great  seal,  in 
England.  Such  Acts  it  might  discuss  and  reject, 
but  could  not  amend.  This  restriction,  however,  was 
afterwards  relaxed ;  and  laws  were  certified  in  the 
>  Howden's  Hist.,  i.  27!.  »   10  Heniy  VII.  e.  4  C.I™M- 
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same  manner,  after  the  opening  of  Parliament." 
Parliament  could  say  '  aye  '  or  '  uo  '  to  the  edicts  of 
tbe  crown ;  but  could  origiuate  nothing  itseif.  Even 
money  bills  were  transniitted  to  the  Commons  iu 
tbe  same  imperial  form.  Soon  after  tbe  revolution, 
the  Commons  had  vainly  contended  for  the  privilege 
of  originating  grants  to  the  crown,  like  their  English 
prototypes  :  but  their  piesumption  was  rebuked  by 
the  chief  governor,  and  the  claim  pronoimced  un- 
founded by  the  judges  of  both  countries.*  The  re- 
jection of  a  money  bill  was  also  visited  with  rebuke 
and  protest.' 

The  Irish  Parliament,  however,  released  itself 
from  this  close  thraldom  by  a  procedure  more  con- 
sonant with  English  usage,  and  less  openly  ob- 
noiious  to  their  independence.  Heads  of  bills  were 
prepared  by  either  House,  and  submitted  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  by  whom  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  king,  or  withheld  at  their  pleasure.  If 
approved  by  His  Majesty,  with  or  without  amend- 
ments, they  were  returned  to  the  House  in  which 
they  had  been  proposed,  where  they  were  read  three 
times,  hut  could  not  be  amended,*  The  crown, 
however,  relinquished  no  part  of  its  prerogative ; 
and  money  bills  continued  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  Privy  Council,  and  were  accepted  by  the 
Commons.^ 

'  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  «.  4  (Irisli)  ;  Loid  MountmorreH'  Hist, 
of  Irish  Pari.,  i.  48-50  ;  BlackBtoDe's  Comm.  (Kerr),  1,  8*. 

=  Lord  MoonUucHTEH'  Hist,  L.  47  ;  it  142,  184. 

'  In  1882.— Cwn.  Journ.  (IrBland),  ii.  36;  Lord  MonntmoiTes' 
Hiat.,  i.  34  ;  Hrtwtj's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  216. 

'  Lord  STonntarorres'  Hist.,  i.  58,  68  ;  Plowden'e  Hiat.,  i.  3B6,  n. 

'  In  1780  a  Bill  vaa  su  traasmitUd  and  paaied. — Gia,tiaii'3  Liie, 
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These  restrictions  were  marks  of  the  dependence  of 
I  the  legislature  upon  the  crown :  other  laws  b^ 
I  and  ctistoms  proclaimed  its  subordination  ^"^trf" 
1   to  the  ParHament  of  England.     That  im-  ^^'^"^ 
]   perial    senate    asserted    and   exercised  the  right  of 
;.  passing  laws  '  to  bind  the  people  and  kingdom  of 
I  Ireland ; '  and  in  the  sixth  of  George  I.  passed  an 
Act  explicitly  affirming  this  right,  in  derogation  of 
',  the  legislative  authority  of  the  national  council  sit- 
ting in  Dublin.'     Its  judicature  was  eqiially  over- 
\  borne.     Theappellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House 
'  of  Lords  was  first  adjudged  to  be  subordinate  to  that 
,  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  England,  and  then 
expressly   superseded  and  annulled  by  a  statute  of 
the  English  Parliament.*     The  legislature  of  Ireland 
was  that  of  a  British  dependency.    Whether  such  a 
Parliament  were  free  or  not,  may  have  little  con- 
cerned the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  owed  it  nothing  but  bondage :  but  the  national 
pride  was  stung  by  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  depend- 
ence. 

,    The  subordination  of  Ireland  was  further  testified^ 
in  another  form,  at   once  galling  to  her  ^ 
pride,  and  injurious  to  her  prosperity.     To  ' 
satisfy  the  jealous  instincts  of  English  traders,  her  J 
commerce  bad  been  crippled  with  intolerable  pro- 
hibitions and  restraints.     The  export  of  her  produce 

'  10  Hsnrj  VII.  c  22  (Irish) ;  Carte's  Ufe  of  Onnond,  iii.  5S ; 
Loid  Mouptmorrea'  Hisl.,  i.  360 ;  Comm.  jDorn.  (Enfflftnd),  JniiB 
27th  and  30th,  1698;  Pari.  Hist,  t,  1181;  Plowden'H  fijat.,  i.  2i4 ; 
Statute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  ft. 

'  6  Geo.  I.  c.  6,— Pad.  ffiat.,  rii.  642 ;  Lord  MonntnioiM*'  Hiet, 
i.  33». 
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and  manufactures  to  Eagland  was  nearly  interdicted : 
all  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
poBsessions  proMbited.  Every  device  of  protective 
and  prohibitory  duties  had  been  resorted  to,  for  in- 
suring a  monopoly  to  English  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Ireland  was  impoverished,  that  English 
traders  should  he  enriched,' 

Such  were  the  laws  and  government  of  Ireland 
ueweni  whcu  Gcorge  III.  succeeded  to  its  crown; 
«Borae  m.  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  Already  a 
'  patriot '  party  had  arisen  to  expose  the  wrongs  of 
their  country,  and  advocate  her  claims  to  equality : 
hut  hitherto  their  efforts  had  been  vain.  A  new 
era,  however,  was  now  about  to  open  ;  and  a  century 
of  remedial  legislation  to  be  commenced,  for  repair- 
ing the  evils  of  past  misgovernment. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  in  the  administra- 
Kraidendo  tiou  of  Ireland  was  a  more  constant  resi- 
liontennnt.  deucc  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  mis- 
chievous rule  of  the  lords  justices  was  thus  abated, 
and  even  the  influence  of  the  Parliamentary  under- 
takers impaired :  but  the  viceroy  was  still  fettered 
hy  his  exclusive  cabinet,' 

Attempts  were  made  so  early  as  1761  to  obtain 
ottcnnw  ^  septennial  Act  for  Ireland,  which  resulted 
Aot,  1788,      jj^  jjjg  passing  of  an  octennial  bill,  in  1768.'* 

'  32  Charles  II.  c,  %  prohibited  ihe  export  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
live  Btock;  10  fi:  11  WilJ.  III.  c.  10,  interdicted  the  export  of  wool; 
&nd  other  statutes  imposed  eimilar  Testraints.  8e?  Pari.  Kiat..  lix. 
1100,  (i«cff.;Swift'a  Tract  on  IrishMttuofactures,  1720  ;  Works,  vii. 
15;  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  1727-— Jiitf.,  324, 

•  AdoIphuB' Hist.,  i,  331, 

'  This  differpncB  between  lie  law  of  the  two  conntriea  was  intro- 
dflOed  to  prevent  the  coafusio  n  of  a  general  election,  on  lioth  sidea 
of  the  OiianneJ,  at  the  same  time.— Wa] pole's  Mem.,  iU.  155;  Lord 
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"Without  popular  rights  of  election,  this  new  law 
■was  no  great  security  for  freedom,  but  it  disturbed, 
early  in  the  leign  of  a  young  king,  the  indefinite 
lease  of  power,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  a  corrupt  con- 
federacy; while  discussion  and  popular  sentiments 
were  beginning  to  ejercise  greater  influence  over 
the  legislature. 

A  new  Parliament  was  called,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  in  which  the  country  party  gained  conflict  i»- 
ground.    The  government  vainly  attempted  ^^niva 
to  supplant  the  undertakers  in  the  manage-  cmmona, 
ment  of  the    Conomons,  aad    were    soon  ^'*°' 
brought   into   conflict  with    that  assembly.      The 
Commons  rejected  a  money  bill, '  because  cieimto 
it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  that  House ; '  and  mo^j  uiib, 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  had  no  desire  ^' 
to  withhold  supplies  from  the  crown,  they  made  a 
more  liberal  provision    than  had  been   demanded. 
The    lord-lieutenant,    however,   Lord    Townshend, 
marked  his  displeasure  at  this  proceeding,  by  pro- 
lOguing  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  supplies    were 
voted ;  and  protesting  against  the  vote  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commons,  as  a  violation  of  the  law,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  just  rights  of  the  crown.'  Ecpeaiea 
So  grave  was  this  diSerence,  that  the  lord-  uuns- 
lieutenant  suspended  the  further  sitting  of  Parlia- 

Cheateifield's  Letters,  ir.  468  ;  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  3fi2,  387  ;  Hordj'B 
Life  of  Lord  Chacleraont,  i.  248-261. 

'  Lords'  Joum.  (Ireland),  iv.  638,  Tba  iDrd-llentenant,  not  con- 
teotsd  with  (his  sppwh  on  the  prorogatiou,  further  enlBred  a  Bsparale 
pcoteat  in  the  Lords'  JournaL — Commons'  Journal  (Ireland),  viii. 
323;  DebatM  of  Parliament  of  Ireland,  ii.  181;  Plowden'a  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  i.  388  ;  ii.  2S1 ;  Grattan's  Mem.,  i.  98-101 ;  Lord  Mount- 
morres'  Hist.,  i.  64 ;  Hardy'a  Life  of  Lord  Charlemout,  i.  290. 
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ment,  by  repeated  prorogations,  for  fourteen  months,' 
— a  proceeding;  which  did  not  escape  severe  ani- 
madversion in  the  EngKsh  Parliament.'  Parliament, 
r>«.  ai,  when  at  length  reassembled,  proved  not 
"'  ■  more  tractable  than  before.     In  December, 

1771,  the  Commons  rejected  a  money  bill  because  it 
had  been  altered  in  England ; '  and  again  in  1773, 
oot.  aod  pursued  the  same  course,  for  the  like  reason, 
KoT.  i!7s.  jj^  regard  to  two  other  money  bills.*  In 
1775,  having  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  four 
thousand  troops  from  the  Irish  establishment,  it  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  be  replaced  by  Protestant 
troops  from  England,' — a  resolution  which  evinced 
the  growing  spirit  of  national  independence.  And 
in  the  same  year,  having  agreed  upon  the  heads  of 
two  money  bills,^  which  were  returned  by  the 
British  cabinet  with  amendments,  they  resented  this 
interference  by  rejecting  the  bills  and  initiating 
others,  not  without  public  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
the  revenue.'  This  first  octennial  Parliament  ex- 
hibited other  signs  of  an  intractable  temper,  and  was 
dissolved  in  1776,*  Nor  did  government  venture  to 
meet  the  new  Parliament  for  nearly  eighteen  months.* 

'  From  Dec.  26th,  1769,  till  ¥el),  26th,  1771 ;  Coram.  Joum.  (Ire- 
land), viii.  3S4;  Plowdsii'B  Hist.,  J.  401. 

'  Mr.  G.  M.  WalsiDgiism,  May  3rd,  1770;  Pari.  Hist.,  v.  309. 

>  Comm,  Jtrarn.  (Ireland),  viii.  467 ;  Adolphus,  ii.  14 ;  Life  of 
Onittan,  i.  174-185. 

'  Dec.  27th,  1773  :  Comm.  Journ.  (Ireland),  is.  74. 

>  Comm.  Joum.  (Ireland),  is.  ft23  ;  Oranan's  Life,  i.  268. 

*  Viz.  a,  Bill  for  additionxl  dotiet  on  bear,  tobBcco,  &c ;  and  an- 
other, imposing:  stamp  duties. 

'  Dec.  21,  1775;  Cnmm.  Journ,  ItelBQd,ii.  244;  PloTrden's  Hist., 


i.  435. 


i  pror(^9d  in  June  1778,  and  afti-r- 
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In  the  meaDtime,  causes  superior  to  the  acts  of  a 
government,  the  efforts  of  patriots,  and  the  -^^^ 
combinations  of  parties,  were  rapidly  ad-  ^^,;^ 
vancing  the  independence  of  Ireland.  The  ""■ 
American  colonies  had  resented  restrictions  upon 
their  trade,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
mother  country;  and  were  now  in  revolt  against 
the  rule  of  England.  "Who  could  fail  to  detect  the 
parallel  between  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  America  ? 
The  patriots  accepted  it  as  an  encouragement,  and 
their  rulers  as  a  warning.  The  painful  condition  of 
the  people  was  also  betraying  the  conse-  condition 
qnences  of  a  selfish  and  illiberal  policy,  people. 
The  population  had  increased  with  astonishing  fe- 
cundity. Their  cheap  and  ready  food,  the  potato, 
— and  their  simple  wants,  below  the  standard  of 
civilised  life, — removed  all  restraints  upon  the  mul- 
tiplication of  a  vigorous  and  hardy  race.  Wars, 
famine,  and  emigration  had  failed  to  arrest  their 
progress :  but  misgovemment  had  deprived  them 
of  the  means  of  employment.  Their  country  was 
rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  Crod, — fertile,  abounding 
with  rivers  and  harbours,  and  adapted  alike  for 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  But  her 
agriculture  was  ruined  by  absentee  landlords,  negli- 
gent and  unskilful  tenants,  half-civilised  cottiers ; 
and  by  restraints  upon  the  free  export  of  her  pro- 
duce. Her  manufactures  and  commerce,— the  na- 
tural resources  of  a  growing  population,— were 
crushed  by  the  jealousy  of  English  rivals.     To  the 
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ordinary  restraintB  upon  her  industiy  was  added,  in 
1776,an  embargo  on  the  export  of  provisions.'  And 
wliile  the  industry  of  the  people  was  repressed  by 
bad  laws,  it  was  biirthencd  by  the  profusion  and 
venality  of  a  corrupt  government.  Whatconld'be 
expected  in  such  a  country,  but  a  wretched,  igno- 
rant, and  turbulent  peasantry,  and  agrarian  outrage? 
These  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
American  war,  followed  by  hostilities  with  France-* 
The  English  ministers  and  Parliament  were  awakened 
by  tbfc  dangers  which  threatened  the  state,  to  the 
condition  of  the  sister  country ;  and  England's  peril 
became  Ireland's  opportunity. 

Encouragement  had  already  been  given  to  the 
romnior-  Irish  fisheries  in  1775;^  and  in  1778, 
ButiSiiiiB  Lord  Nugent,  supported  by  Mr.  Burke, 
1778.  and  favom-ed    by  Lord  North,   obtained 

from  the  Parliament  of  England  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade.  The  legisla- 
ture was  prepared  to  make  far  more  liberal  conces- 
sions :  but,  overborne  by  the  clamours  of  English 
traders,  withheld  the  most  important,  which  states- 
men of  all  parties  concurred  in  pronouncing  to  be 
just.*  The  Irish,  confirmed  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  by  these  opinions,  resented  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  their  jealous  rivals  ;  and  believed  that  com- 
mercial freedom  was  only  to  be  won  by  national 
equality. 

1  Grattan'9  Life,  i.  283. 

=  SM.,  283-289,  238,  &o.;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i, 
3eS-37e. 
■  15  Geo.  in.  e.  31 ;  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  430. 
*  Pari.  Hiflt.,  lis.  1100-1128;  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  459-46G ;  18 
ffeo.  111.  C.  45  (flax  seed);  e.  66  (Ii'ibh  shipping);  Adolphus"  Hifit., 
a.  551-534;  Graltan's  Life,  i.  33«. 
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The  distresses  and  failing  revenue  of  Ireland 
again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Britisii  pjjti^ 
Parliament,  in  the  ensuing  session,'  Eng-  J^^"^"™ 
land  undertook  the  payment  of  the  troops  ^"'' 
on  the  Irish  establishment  serving  abroad;'  and 
relieved  some  branches  of  her  industry :'  but 
still  denied  substantial  freedom  to  her  commerce. 
Meanwhile,  the  Irish  were  inflamed  by  stirring 
oratory,  by  continued  suffering,  and  by  the  succesaes 
of  the  Americans  in  a  like  cause.  Disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  relief  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, they  formed  associations  for  the  exclusion  of 
British  commodities,  and  the  encouragement  of 
native  manufactures.* 

Another  decisive  movement  precipitated  the  crisis 
of  Irish  affairs.  The  French  war  had  en-  ThBTo- 
couraged  the  formation  of  several  corps  of  i-io. 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
most  active  promoters  of  this 'array  of  military 
force,  were  members  of  the  country  party;  and 
their  political  sentiments  were  speedily  caught  up 
by  the  volunteers.  At  firat  the  different  corps  were 
without  concert  or  communication:"  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1779,  they  received  a  great  accession  of 
strength,  and  were  brought  into  united  action.  The 
country  had  been  drained  of  its  regular  army,  for 
the  American  war ;  and  its  coasts  were  threatened 
by  the  enemy,     Tlie  government,  in  its  extremity, 

^  Pari.  Hist,  xi.  111,  13S,  248,  635,  6(13. 
»  King-B  Mesaage,  Mareli  IBtb,  1779;  Pari  Hist.,  n.  327, 
■  E.g.  hemp  and  tobacco.— 19  Geo.  UI.  c.  37,  83. 
•  Pknrden'B  Hist.,  i.  485;  Gmttan's  Life,  i.  362-36*;  Hftrdj'a 
Lift)  of  Lord  Ch.irlemont,  i,  389. 

'  Plowden'a  Hiet.,  i.  187  ;  QraCtan's  Life,  i.  313. 
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tlirew  itselfuponthevolunteers,— distributedl6,000  B 

Btand  of  arms, — and  invited  the  people  to  arm  them-  ■ 

selves,  without  any  securities  for  their  ohedience.  ■ 

Tlie  volunteers  soon  mmabered  42,000  men,  chose  I 

their  own  officers, — chiefly  from  the  country  party, —  I 

made  common  cause  with  the  people  against  the  1 


L 


mon  cause  with  the  people  against  the 
government,  shouted  for  free  trade ;  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  their  patriotism.' 
Power  had  been  suffered  to  pass  from  the  executive 
and  the  legislature,  into  the  bands  of  armed  asso- 
ciations of  men,  holding  no  commissions  from  the 
crown,  and  independent  alike  of  civil  and  military 
authority.  The  government  was  filled  with  alarm 
and  perplexity ;  and  the  British  Parliament  re- 
sounded with  remonstrances  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  arguments  for  the  prompt  redress 
of  Irish  grievances.'  The  Parliament  of  Ireland 
showed  its  determination,  by  voting  supplies  for  six 
months  only;'  and  the  British  Paihament,  setting 
itself  earnestly  to  work,  passed  some  important 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Irish  commerce.* 

Meanwliile  tlie  volunteers,  daily  increasing  in 
^^^^_  discipline  and  militaiy  organisation,  were 
^'m"  assuming,  more  and  more,  the  character  of 
inSi^a-  ^^  armed  political  association.  The  dif- 
cnce.nso.     fgj-Qjjt  corps  assembled  for  drill,  and  for 

I  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  493  ;  Lord  Sheffield's  ObaerviitionB  on  Stats 
of  Ireland,  1785. 

=  Debate  on  Lord  Shelburce'B  motion  in  the  Lords,  Deo.  Ist, 
1779.— Pari.  HiaL,  D.  1156 ;  Debate  on  Lord  Uppar-Oesory's  motion 
in  tha  Commons,  Dee.  6th,  1779;  Md,.  1197;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lortl 
Chailemont,  i.  380-382;  GrBttan'a  Life,  i.  368, 389,  397-400  ;  Moore's 
life  of  LoFd  E.  Filzgenld,  i.  187. 

"  Nov.,  1779  ;  Plnwden'a  Hisi.,  i.  608. 

•  lord  Sorth'8  Propositions,  Dec.  13tb,  1779;  ParL  Hist.,  ii. 
W2;  20  Oca.  Ill,  c.  fi,  10,  18, 
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discussion,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and  opened  an  ex- 
tensive communicatioii  with  one  another.  Early 
in  1780,  the  volunteers  demanded,  with  one  voice, 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and  libera- 
tion from  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.' And  Mr.  Grattan,  the  ablest  and  most 
temperate  of  the  Irish  patriots,  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  these  claims  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.^ 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  public  mind  was 
further  inflamed  by  another  interference  Th.'Mi.ttay 
of  the  government,  in  England.  Hitherto,  pomiuieDt. 
Ireland  had  been  embraced  in  the  annual  Mutiny 
Act  of  the  British  Parliament.  In  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  general  sentiment  of  magistrates  and  the 
people  being  adverse  to  the  operation  of  such  an 
Act,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
Ireland  was  omitted  from  the  English  mutiny  bill } 
and  the  heads  of  a  separate  mutiny  bill  were  trans- 
mitted from  Ireland.  This  bill  was  altered  by  the 
English  cabinet  into  a  permanent  Act.  Material 
■amendments  were  also  made  in  a  bill  for  opening 
trade  to  Ireland.'  No  constitutional 
security  had  been  more  cherished  than  that  of  an 
annual  mutiny  bill,  by  which  the  crown  is  effec- 
tually prevented  from  maintaining  a  standing  army, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  This  security 
■was  now  denied  to  Ireland,  juat  when  she  was  most 
sensitive  to  her  rights,  and  jealous  of  the  sovereignty 

'  Plowden'a  Hist.,  i.  S13. 
'  April  19th,  1780;  GiBtUii's  Life,  ii.  39-65. 
'  ParL  Hiflt.,  ni,  1293  ;  Plowdeu's  Hiat.,  i.  516,  &c. ;   Grattaii's 
Idfe,  ii.  SO,  71,  8S-100,  el  seg. 
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of  England.  The  Irish  Parliamont  submitted  to  the 
will  of  ils  English  rulers :  but  the  volunteers  assem- 
bled to  denounce  them.  They  declared  that  their 
own  Parliament  bad  been  bought  with  the  wealth 
of  Ireland  herself,  and  clamoured  more  loudly  than 
ever  for  legislative  independence.'  Nor  was  such 
an  innovation  without  effect  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  England,  as  it  sanctioned,  for  the  first 
time,  the  maintenance  of  a  mihtary  force  within 
the  realm,  without  limitation  as  U)  numbers  or 
duration.  Troops  raised  in  England  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  Ireland,  and  there  maintained  under  mili- 
tary law,  independent  of  the  Parliaments  of  either 
country.  The  anomaly  of  this  measure  was  forcibly 
exposed  by  ilr.  Fox  and  the  leaders  of  Opposition, 
in  the  British  Parliament.* 

The  volunteers  continued  their  reviews  and  po- 
TiievobiD-  litical  demonstrations,  under  the  Earl  of 
1780-1.  Charlemont,  with  increased  numbers  and 
improved  organisation ;  and  again  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Irish  Parliament.^  But  while  they 
were  acting  in  cordial  union  with  the  leaders  of  the 
country  party,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  go- 
vernment had  secured, — by  means  too  familiar  at  ■ 
the  Castle, — a  majori'ty  of  that  assembly,  which 
Thacooren-  steadily  resisted  further  concessions.*  In 
DunganooH.  thcsc  circumstances,  delegates  from  all  the 

'  Grattan'B  Life,  ii.  IBT,  et  seq. 

»  Feb,  2{ltli,  23rd,  1781 ;  Parf  Hist.,  -sxi.  1292. 

'  PIowden'B  Hist.,  i.  529  ;  Giattan'H  Lifa,  ii.  103. 

<  Plowdon's  Bjst.,  i.  535-656,  Mr.  Eden,  nriting  to  Lord  North, 
Hov.  lUlh,  1781,  informs  Hm  thlt  the  Opposition  had  been  gained 
onr,  unii  odils:  'Indeed,  I  have  had  a  fudguing  week  of  it  in  every 
tttpteU     On  Thursday  I  was  obliged  to  see  tifty-three  gentlemen 
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volunteers  in  Ulster  were  invited  to  assemble  at 
Dungannon  on  the  15th  February  1782,  'to  root 
out  corruption  and  court  influence  from  the  legisla- 
tive body,'  and '  to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarming 
situation  of  public  afFairs,'  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church  :  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  propriety  and  moderation ;  and  it  agreed, 
almost  unanimously,  to  resolutions  declaring  the 
right  of  Ireland  to  legislative  and  judicial  independ- 
ence, and  free  trade.'  Ou  the  22nd,  Mr.  -^  ^^^ 
Grattan,  in  a  noble  speech,  moved  an  ad-  p*b'fM^™' 
dress  of  the  Commons  to  His  Majesty,  '"^■ 
asserting  the  same  principles.^  His  motion  was  de- 
feated, as  well  as  another  by  Mr.  Flood, 
declaring  the  legislative  i 
the  Irish  Parliament.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  Lord  Rocking^  " 
ham's  liberal  administration  was  formed,  iieannre- .. 
who  recalled  Lord  Carlisle,  and  appointed  nam  miau- 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  lord-lieutenant,  i^'^- 
While  the  new  ministers  were  concerting  meaaores 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Eden,  secretary 
to  Lord  Carlisle, — who  had  resisted  all  the  demands 
of  the  patriots  in  the  Irish  Parliament, — hastened  to 
England  ;  and  startled  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  glowing  statement   of  the  dangers  he   had   left 

I  behind  him,  and  a  motion  to  secure  the  legislative 
Be] 
Be 
LiJ 


Bepatatel;  in  the  Ci 
"  'ord  CoTT.,  i.  ] 
i.  153-177. 

'  Plowden's  Hist.,  i.  564-5G8 ;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemoul, 

I,  tl  aeq. ;  Life  of  Grattan,  ii.  203,  el  seq. 

'  Irish  Pari.  Bab.,  i.  366.  ■  Ib!d.,  279. 
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independence  of  Ireland.  His  motion  was  with- 
drawn, amidst  general  indignation  at  the  factious 
motives  by  which  it  had  been  prompted.'  On  the 
following  day,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  both 
bouses,  recommending  the  state  of  Ireland  to  their 
serious  consideration :  to  which  a  general  answer 
^s  returned,  with  a  view  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Aprfnaui,  Irish  Parliament.  In  Dublin,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  communicated  a  similar  message, 
which  was  responded  to  %  an  address  of  singular 
temper  and  dignity, — justly  called  the  Irish  Decla- 
ration of  Eights.^  The  Irish  Parliament  unani- 
mously claimed  for  itself  the  sole  authority  to  make 
laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  permanent 
LeEiatatire  Mutiny  Act.  These  claims  the  British 
ta^penef*'  Parliament,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  wis- 
b^trf,  dom  and  liberality,  conceded  without  re- 
'*'■  luctance  or  hesitation.^     The  sixth  Geo.  I. 

was  repealed ;  and  the  legislative  and  judicial  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Parliament  renounced.  The  right 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  alter  bills  transmitted  from 
Ireland  was  abandoned,  and  the  perpetual  Mutiny 
Act  repealed.  The  concession  was  gracefully  and 
honourably  made ;  and  the  statesmen  who  had  con- 
sistently advocated  the  rights  of  Ireland,  while  in 
opposition,  could  proudly  disclaim  tlie  influence  of 


'  ApcilBth,  1782:  Pari.  Hist,  nii.  1241-1264;  Wrasall's  Mem., 
iii.  29,  92  ;  Pas's  Mem.,  i.  313  ;  Lord  J.  RnsseU's  Lifo  of  Foi,  i. 
887-289  ;  Gratlan'B  Life,  ii.  208 ;  "Walpole's  Journ.,  ii.  fi38. 

'  Plowden's  Hist,,  i.  69S-599 ;  Irisli  Debates,  i,  332-346;  Grat- 
tan's  Life,  ii.  230,  et  eeq. 

*  DobatBS  in  Lords  and  Commons,  May  17th,  1732;  PaiL  Hist, 
X^i.  16-18  ;  BoddDgham  Mem.,  ii.  469-476. 
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intimidation.'  The  magnanimity  of  the  act  was 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  rejoicings,  by  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland, 

But  English  statesmen,  in  granting  Ireland  her 
independence,  were  not  insensible  to  the  jjiH^mj,^ 
difficulties  of  her  future  gOTemment ;  and  °n(S^j,. 
endeavoured  to  concert  some  plan  of  union,  ™°^ 
by  which  the  interesta  of  the  two  countries  could  be 
secured,''  No  such  plan,  however,  could  be  devised ; 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  British  ministers 
were  left  to  solve  the  strange  problem  of  governing 
a  divided  state,  and  bringing  into  harmony  the 
councils  of  two  independent  legislatures.  Its  solu- 
tion was  naturally  found  in  the  continuance  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, — having 
gained  its  freedom,  sold  it,  without  compunction,  to 
tha  Castle.'  Ireland  was  governed  by  her  native 
legislature,  but  waa  not  the  less  under  the  dominion 
of  a  close  oligarchy, — ^factious,  turbulent,  exclusive 


'  Foi'a  Mem.,  i.  333,  403,  40 
Tos,  i.  290-2B6  ;  GrattaD'a  Life,  i 
of  Geo.  UI.,  i.  63. 

'  Address  of  both  Houses  to  the  tinf,  Maj  ITtli,  1783  ;  Corra- 
Bpoadence  of  Duke  of  Portlimd  and  Maj^jneos  of  Hockiogham ; 
Plowden'e  Hist.,  i.  60S.  The  Bcbeme  of  a  union  appears  tu  hare 
been  diseussei  as  early  aa  1757. — ffardy'fl  Life  of  Lanl  Charkmont, 
i.  107.    And  again  in  1776  ;  Coniwallia  Cofr,,  iii.  12B. 

*  See  a  curious  snalyeis  of  the  ministerial  majoritj,  in  17S1,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Bolton  MSS.  Masaoy's  Hist.,  iii.  264 ;  and 
Spaecli  of  Mr.  Grattan  on  the  AddrBSB,  Jan.  18th,  1792 ;  Irish 
Deb.,  xii,  6-8;  and  Speech  of  Mr.  Foi,  March  23rd,  17B7.  Ha 
etated  that '  a  peraoD  of  high  consideration  was  known  to  aay  that 
SUD,01)02.  had  been  expended  to  quell  an  oppoaitiDn  in  Iceland,  and 
that  as  much  more  must  be  expended  in  order  to  bring  the  legiala- 
tuTB  of  that  eonniry  to  a  proper  temper.' — Pari.  Hist.,  zxiiii.  113  ; 
Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  April  23td.  1E34  \  Hans,  Deb.,  3td  Ser,, 
xxii.  1189  ;  Flowden'e  Hist.,  ii.  34G,  609. 
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and  corrupt.  And  how  could  it  be  otlierwiae  ?  The 
people,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  achieved  a 
triumph.  '  Magna  Charta,'  said  Grattan,  '  was  not 
attained  in  Parliament :  "but  by  the  barons,  armed 
in  the  field.' '  But  what  influence  had  the  people 
at  electdons  ?  Disfranchised  and  iucaj^acitated,  they 
could  pretend  to  none !  The  anomalous  condition 
of  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland  became  the 
more  conspicuous,  as  thoy  proceeded  in  their  new 
functions  of  self-go vemnient.  The  volunteers,  not 
Thevoiim-  satisfied  with  the  achievement  of  national 
E»riiii-  independence,  now  confronted  their  native 

reform.  Parliament  with  demands  for  Parliamen- 
tary reforna.'  That  cause  being  discussed  in  the 
English  Parliament,  was  eagerly  caught  up  in  Ire- 
land. Armed  men  organised  a  wide-spiead  political 
agitation,  sent  delegates  to  a  national  convention,' 
and  seemed  prepared  to  enforce  their  arguments  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  attitude  waa 
threatening:  but  their  cause  a  hollow  pretence. 
The  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  formed  uo  part  of 
their  scheme.  In  order  to  secure  their  assistance, 
in  the  recent  struggle  for  independence,  they  had, 
indeed,  recommended  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws : 
a  common  cause  had  softened  the  intolerance  of 
Protestants  ;  and  some  of  the  most  oppressive  disa- 
bilities of  their  Catholic  brethren  had  been  removed:* 


'  Irish  DEbatBB,  April  16tll,  1783.  i-  335. 

'  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  28  ;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  i 
B3-13i;  Qratlan'B  Life,  iii.  102-146. 

'  Plowdan,  ii.  66. 

•  VLi.  in  1778  (17  &  18  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  Ireland),  and  in  I7S2 
Plowden'B  Hist.,  i.  fi55,  S69,  66-J,  S79 ;  and  ewpro,  p.  110. 
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but  as  yet  the  patriots  and  volunteers  had  no  inten- 
tion of  extending  to  them  the  least  share  of  civil  or 
political  power, 

Mr.  Flood  was  the  organ  of  the  volunteers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,— a  patriot  second  only  Mr.noKi'i 
to  Mr.  Grattan  in  influence  and  ability, —  i«ionn, 
and  jealous  of  the  popularity  and  pre-  i'83. 
eminence  of  his  great  rival.  In  November  1V83, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the  more 
equal  representation  of  the  people.  He  was  met  at 
once  with  the  objection  that  his  proposal  originated 
with  an  armed  associations  whose  pretensioDS  were 
incompatible  with  freedom  of  debate ;  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.' 

Mr.  Flood  renewed  his   efforts  in  the  following 
year :     but    the    country  party  were    dis-  Rpnp^g^ 
united ;  the  owners  of  boroughs  were  de-  "i^Vh, 
termined   not  to   suri'ender  their  power;  ''^'' 
the  dictation  of  the  volunteers  gave  just  offence; 
and  the  division  of   opinion  on  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  franchise   was  becoming  Paiinrenf 
more  pronounced.     Again  his  measure  was  "torm. 
rejected. °     The  mob  resented  its  rejection  with  vio- 
lence and  fury :  but  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
whose  rights  were  ignored  by  the  patriots  and  agita- 
tors, regarded  it  with  indifference.     The  armed  agi- 
tation proceeded :  but  the  volunteers  continued  to 
be  divided  upon  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, — to 

'  Ayes,  49 ;  Noes,  168.  Irish  Debates,  ii.  353  ;  Fox's  irem., 
ii.  163,  186;_Qrattan'B  Life,  iii.  MG,  ct  seq.;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord 
Ctiaclemoct,  ii.  135. 

'  March  1 3th,  20tb,  1781 ;  Irish  Bab.,  iii.  13;  Plowden's  Hist,,  u. 
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which  their  leader  Lord  Charlemont  was  himself 
opposed.'  An  armed  Protestant  agitation,  and  a 
packed  oouucil  of  borough'  proprietors,  were  uq- 
promising  instruments  for  reforming  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people.'' 

tA  close  and  corrupt  Parliament  waa  left  in  fall 
Mr  Pitfi  possession  of  its  power ;  and  Ireland,  exult- 
^^^^  ing  in  recent  emancipation  from  British 
"*"■  rule,  was  soon  made  sensible  that  neither 

waa  her  commerce  free,  nor  her  independence  assured. 
The  regulation  of  her  commerce  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Irish  legislature  :  the  restrictions  tmder 
which  it  laboured  concerned  both  countries,  and 
needed  the  concert  of  the  two  Parliaments.  Mr. 
Pitt,  wise  and  liberal  in  his  policy  concerning  Ire- 
land, regarded  commercial  freedom  as  essential  to  her 
prosperity  and  contentment ;  and  in  1785,  he  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  scheme  to  attain  that  object, 
Ireland  had  recently  acquired  the  right  of  trading 
with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies :  hut  was  nearly 
cut  off  from  trade  with  England  herself,  and  with 
America  and  Africa.  Mr.  Pitt  offered  liberal  con- 
cessions on  all  these  points,  which  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  form  of 
eleven  resolutions.'  They  were  gratefully  accepted 
and  acknowledged :  but  when  the  minister  intro- 
1         duced  them  to  the  British  Parliament,  he  was  unable, 

V  gera 
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'  Ploifden's  Hiatorj,  ii.  105;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, i,  189,  198 ;  Hardj's  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,  ii.  129. 

'  For  a  list  of  tie  proprietors  of  Iri»Ii  nomination  boronglu,  sea 
Hovden's  Hist.,  it.  App,  »o.  SS. 

•Fab.   7tb,   17S5;   Irish  Deb.,  IT.   116;   Plowden's  Hist.,    ii. 
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in  the  plenitude  of  hia  power,  to  overcome  the 
interests  and  jealousy  of  traders,  and  the  ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  faction  of  his  opponents  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
many  of  the  concessions  he  had  offered, — including 
the  right  of  trading  with  India  and  the  foreign 
West  Indies ;  and  he  introduced  a  new  proposition, 
requiring  the  English  navigation  laws  to  be  enacted 
by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  The  measure,  thus 
changed,  was  received  with  chagrin  and  resentment 
by  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Ireland,  as  at  once 
a  mark  of  English  jealousy  and  injustice,  and  a 
badge  of  Irish  dependence.'  The  resolutions  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  bad  bqen  set  aside,^ — the  interests 
of  the  coimtry  sacrificed  to  those  of  English  traders, 
—and  the  legislature  was  called  upon  to  register  the 
injurious  edicts  of  the  British  Parliament.  A  mea- 
sore,  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  statesman- 
ship, served  but  to  aggravate  the  ill-feelings  which 
it  bad  been  designed  to  allay ;  and  was  abandoned, 
in  disappointment  and  disgust.^  Its  failure,  however, 
illustrated  the  difficulties  of  governing  the  realm 
through  the  agency  of  two  independent  Parliaments, 
and  foreshadowed  the  necessity  of  a  legislative 
union.  Another  illustration  of  the  danger  of  divided 
councils  was  afforded,  four  years  afterwards,  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  regency.' 

'  Debates,  Peb.  %1.tA,  and  May  I2th,  la  Commons;  Pari.  Hint., 
33V.  311,  675.    In  Lords,  Juno  7th;  /Airf.,  820. 

•  Irish  Debates,  v.  339,  &c. ;  Plowdcn'a  Uist.,  ii.  12(1-136  ;  Tum- 
line'a  life  of  Pitt,  ij,  69-92;  Lord  StajiliopB'B  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  263-273; 
BewaJbrd  Core.,  i.  265. 

'  Snpra.Vol.  I.  194;  Hardy's  Life  of  Lord  diailemont,  iL  lt%- 
Ifi3  ;  Grattan's  Lifp,  iii.  3il,  ct  uq. 
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A  few  years  later,  at  a  time  of  peril  and  appre- 
Ubmi  henaion  in  England,  a  policy  of  concilia- 
at  i:si-3.  tion  was  again  adopted  in  Ireland.  The 
years  1792  and  1793  were  signalised  by  the  admia- 
eion  of  Catliolica  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  to 
civil  and  niilitary  offices,'  the  limitation  of  the  Irish 
pension  list,'  the  settlement  of  a  fixed  civil  list  upon 
the  crown,  in  lieu  of  its  hereditary  revennes,  the  ex- 
clusion of  some  of  the  swarm  of  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox's  protective  law  of  lihel.'  Ireland, 
however,  owed  these  promising  concessions  to  the 
wise  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  English  statesmen, 
rather  than  to  her  native  Parliament.  They  were 
not  yielded  gracefully  by  the  Irish  cabinet,  and  they 
were  aecompaniedbyrigorous  measures  of  coercion.^ 
This  was  the  last  hopeful  period  in  the  separate 
history  of  Ireland,  which  was  soon  to  close  in 
tumults,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  To  the  seething 
elements  of  discord, — social,  religious,  and  political, 
— were  now  added  the  perilous  ingredients  of  - 
revolutionary  sentiments  and  sympathies. 

The  volunteers  had  aimed  at  worthy  objects ;  yet 
Thfl  Tjniitd  their  association  was  founded  upon  rovo- 
J7B1.  '  lutionary  principles,  incompatible  ^vith 
constitutional  government.     Clamour  and  complaint 

'  Su/ira,  p.  110;  Ploffden'a  Hist.,  ii.  407;  Mooro's  LLffl  of  Lord 
E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  206,  316,  217. 

>  SHjn-o,  Vol.  I.  2a9;Plowdoii'aHiet„ii,  U6,  188,279. 

'  StL^ra,  p.  263. 

'  Plowden's  Hiat.,  !i.  471.  In  1805  Mr.  Grftttan  Etated  that  tliia 
policy  of  concilia r.ion  originated,  witli  ministers  in  England;  bnt, 
boitig  opposed  by  the  miaistty  in  Ireland,  its  gra<;e  and  popularity 
trere  lost.— Hans.  Deb.,  lat  Ser.,  iv,  92S  ;  Moore'a  Life  of  Lord  E. 
FiUgerald,  i,  21S;  Hardy's  Life  at  Lot4  Ctailomont,  ii.  294-300; 
(imttan'a  Life,  iv.  5^  "' 


The  United  Irishmen. 


e  lawful  in  a  free  state  :  but  the  agitation  of  armpd 
linen  assumes  the  shape  of  rebellion.     Their  esaniple 

■  Tras  followed,  in  1791,  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
jwhoae  original  design  was  no  less  worthy.  This 
►association  originated  with  the  Protestants  of  Bel- 

;  and  sought '  a  complete  reform  of  the  legisla- 
[  ture,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political, 
[and  religious  liberty."  These  reasonable  objects 
lirere  pursued,  for  a  time,  earnestly  and   in  good 

■  faith;  and  motions  for  reform,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Ixeligious  equality,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature 
I 'by  Mr.  Ponsouby,  where  they  received  ample  dis- 
Icussion,*     But  the  association  was  soon  to  be  com- 

-epiiblican  leaders  ;  and  seduced  into 
I  an  alliance  with  French  Jacobins,  and  a  treasonable 
I  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  their  country, 

aid  of  Irish  disaffection.^  Treason  took  the  place 
\  of  patriotism.  This  unhappy  land  was  also  disturbed 
L  by  armed  and  hostile  associations  of  peasants, known 

'  defenders '  and '  peep-of-day  boys.'  *  Society  was 
I  convulsed  with  violence,  agrarian  outrage,  and 
[  covert  treason. 

'  Howden'e  Hist.,  ii.  330-334,  and  App.,   No.  84 ;  Report  of 


'  Mareh  *tli,  17i)i ;  iVIay  loth,  17B7.  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  152,  &c, 
'  In  1796,  the  Irish  Union  Sodetiea  wera  formed  out  of  UiB 
UiiiWd  Irlshmpn.  The  correspondeBce  appears  to  havo  commencocl 
in  17B5.— I'lowden'B  Hist.,  ii.  667 ;  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of 
Cominona,  1797;  Irish  Debates,  xvii.  fi23;  Gcattan'a  Life,  JT,  359, 
&e. ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitagerald,  L  184-166,  256-260,  273, 
etseq^.,  296;  ii.  S,  *(  ac}, ;  Life  of  Wolfe  Tone,  i.  132-136;  ii.  14,  e( 
ecj. ;  Beport  of  Secret  Comniitt«a  of  Commons,  Ireland,  1797; 
Corr.m.  Jonm.,  Ireland,  xrii.  App.  839;  Castleresgh  Corr.,  i.  18S, 
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Meanwhile,  religious  animosities,  whicli  had  been 
Foudibe-  partially  allayed  by  the  liberal  policy  of 
loUDU  the  govemment,  and  by  the  union  of  Pro- 
thoiiB.  teatanta  and  Catholics  in  the  volunteer 
forces,  were  revived  with  increased  intensity.  In 
1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  brief  rule, — designed  for 
conciliation, — merely  raised  the  hopes  of  Catholics, 
and  the  fears  of  Protestants.'  The  peasantry,  by 
■whom  tho  peace  of  tbe  country  was  disturbed, 
generally  professed  one  faith  :  the  gentry,  another. 
Traditional  hatred  of  the  Romish  faith  was  readily 
associated,  in  the  minds  of  the  latter,  with  loyalty 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  To  them 
papist  and  'defender'  were  the  same.  Every  social 
disorder  was  ascribed  to  the  hated  religion.  Papist 
enemies  of  order,  and  conspirators  against  their 
country,  were  banded  together;  and  loyal  Protes- 
tants were  invited  to  associate  in  defence  of  life, 
property,  and  religion.  With  this  object.  Orange 
orsnee  Societies  were  rapidly  formed ;  which,  ani- 
'«™-'^^  mated  by  fear,  zeal,  and  party  spirit, 
further  inflamed  the  miuds  of  Protestants  against 
Catholics.  Nor  was  tleir  hostility  passive,  lii 
September  1795,  a  fierce  conflict  arose  between  the 
Orangemen  and  defenders, — since  known  as  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond, — which  increased  the  in- 
veteracy of  the  two  parties.  Orangemen  en- 
deavoured, by  the  eviction  of  tenants,  the  dismissal 
of  servants,  and  worse  forms  of  persecution,  to 
drive  every  Catholic  out  of  the  county  of  Arroagh  ;  ^ 

'  Mooro's  Life  of  Lotd  E.  Fitegerald,  i.  260 ;  Gcattan's  Life,  iv. 
183  ;  Castkreagli  Corr.,  i.  10. 
'  Sj*ecliofMr.Gratain,rel.22n[l,  1786;  Irish  Pari.  DEl).,ivi.  107. 
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and  defenders  retaliated  with  murderous  outrages.' 
In  1796,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  was  met 
by  further  measures  of  repression,  wMch  were 
executed  by  the  magistrates  and  military  with 
merciless  severity, — too  oftan  unwarranted  by  liiw.' 
To  other  causes  of  discontent,  was  added  resentment 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  The  country  was  rent 
asunder  by  hatreds,  strifes,  and  disaffection,  and 
threatened,  from  without,  by  hostile  invasion,  which 
Irish  traitors  had  encouraged.^  At  length  these  evil 
passions,  fomented  by  treason  on  one  side,  and  by 
cruelty  on  the  other,  exploded  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798. 

The  leaders  of  this  rebellion  were  Protestants,' 
The  CathoHc  gentry  and  priesthood  re-  Thew- 
coiled  from  any  contact  with  French  i788, 
atheists  and  Jacobins  :  they  were  without  republi- 
can sympathies  ;  but  could  not  feil  to  deplore  the 
sufferings  and  oppression  of  the  wretched  peasantry 
who  professed  their  faitli.  The  Protestant  party, 
however, — frantic  with  fear,  bigotry,  and  party 
spirit,— denounced  the  whole  Catholic  body  as  rebels 
and  public  enemies.  The  hideous  scenes  of  this 
rebellion  are  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  French  Eevolution.  The  rebels  were 
unloosed  savages, — mad  with  hatred  and  revenge, — 
burning,  destroying  and  slaying ;  tho  loyalists  and 
33iiUtary  were    ferocious    and    cruel    beyond  belief. 

'  apeecli  of  attornpy-general,  Feb.  2l)tli,  1T96  ;  D>id^  lyi.  102. 

'  Plowden'a  Hist.,  iL  6*4-o67,  673,  682,  624;  Lord  Moira'B 
Speech,  Nov.  ^icA,  1797  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  ixiiii.  1058. 

■  Seport  of  Secret  Comrailtee  of  Lords.  17P8  ;  Lords' Jonrn.,  Ire- 
land, viii.  fi88  ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  i.  B82. 

'  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  700. 
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Not  only  were  armed  peasants  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts :  but  the  disturbed  districts  were  aban- 
doned to  the  license  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The 
wretched  'croppies'  were  scourged,  pitch-capped, 
picketed,  half-bvmg,  tortured,  mutilated,  and  shot : 
their  homes  rified  and  burned :  their  wives  and 
daughters  violated  with  revolting  barbarity,'  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  soldiers  had  been 
utterly  demoralised  by  license  and  cruelty,  un- 
checked by  the  civil  power.^  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  in  a  general  order,  had  declared  '  the  army 
to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  which  must  render 
it  formidable  to  every  one  but  the  enemy.'^  In 
vain  had  that  humane  and  enhghtened  soldier  at- 
tempted to  restrain  military  excesses.  Thwarted 
by  the  weakness  of  Lord  Camden,  and  the  bigotry 
and  fierce  party  zeal  of  his  cabinet,  he  retired  in 
disgust  from  the  command  of  an  army,  which  had 
been  degraded  into  bands  of  ruffians  and  bandits.* 
The  troops,  hounded  on  to  renewed  license,  were  fit 
instruments  of  the  infuriated  vengeance  of  the 
mling  faction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  frightful  scenes,  Lord  Com- 
lj^  wallia  assumed  the  civil  and  military  go- 

1^^™"^'''  vemment  of  Ireland.  Temperate,  sensible, 
iioutEDnni.     andhimiane,hewaaborrifiednotlessby  the 

•  Plowden'B  Hist.,  ii.  701,  70&  and  note,  712-714-  It  waa  a  fa- 
roniite  sport  to  fasten  caps  filled  vitli  liot  pitcb  od  to  Uie  lieada  of 
the  peasantB,  or  bo  malio  them  stand  upon  a  aliarp  alake  or  picket. 
—R-^..  713  ;  Moore'a  Life  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  ii.  74,  203. 

'  The  military  had  beon  fiy'oinpil  by  proclamation  to  act  without 
being  called  upon  by  the  civil  magistKites.— Piowden's  Hist,  ii.  C^Jti, 
h^.  civ.  ci-. ;  Lord  Dunfermline 'a  Memoir  of  Sir  Italph  Abor- 
cromby,  fl9. 

■  Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombv,  93.        '  Hid.,  89-138. 
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atrocities  of  the  rebels,  than  by  the  revolting  cruelty 
and  lawlessness  of  the  troops,  and  the  vindictive 
pi^aions  of  all  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.'  Moderation  and  humanity  were  to  be 
found  in  none  but  English  regiments.'  With 
native  officers,  rapine  and  murder  were  no  crimes.^ 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  :  but  how  was  a  countiy 
so  convulsed  with  evil  passions  to  be  go-  jho  union 
vemed?  Lord  Cornwallis  found  his  coun-  ='>°''f"i"i- 
oil,  or  junto,  at  the  Castle,  by  whom  it  had  long 
been  ruled,  '  blinded  by  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices.' Persuaded  that  the  policy  of  this  party  had 
aggravated  the  political  evila  of  their  wretched 
country,  he  endeavoured  to   save   the   Irish   from 

■  "Writing  June  2St1i,  179S,  ha  BaM:  'I  un  much  afraid  tliut  anj 
man  in  a  brown  coat,  who  ia  ftinnd  -within  aeveral  miles  of  the  field 
of  action,  Is  butchered  withont  diemmi nation.' — 'It  sliall  he  one  of 
my  first  objecta  to  softan  tho  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  Irish  corps  dt  lfp,et,  is  not  coDficed  to  the  private  sol- 
diers.'— CoraMJuT/is  Corr.,  ii.  355.  Of  tho  militia  ha  said;  'Thpy 
■re  forociona  and  omel  in  tha  eitfeme,  when  any  poor  wretches, 
Bilier  with  or  withont  annj,  come  within  their  power:  in  short, 
murder  uppeara  to  be  their  faTourite  pastime.' — Dni.,  358.  '  Tho 
I^indpal  persons  of  this  countrf,  a.nd  the  membera  of  both  Houses 
of  FarliamrDt,  are,  in  generul,  arerEs  to  aU  acts  of  clemency  .... 
and  would  pursue  measures  tbat  Could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpa- 
tion  of  tho  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  ntter  de- 
Btniction  of  the  coantry.' — 7^.,  358.  Again,  he  deplores  'the 
nnmberless  murders  that,  are  hourly  committed  by  our  people  with- 
out any  process  or  tiami  nation  whataTer.'  '  The  convorsation  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country  tonda  to  encourage  this  system  of 
bh)od ;  and  the  conversatioa,  even  at  my  table,  where  you  may  Well 
suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  preTeat  it,  always  tumson  hanging,  shoot- 
ing, burning,  &c.  &c. ;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the 
greatest  joy  is  eipresssd  by  the  whole  company.' — iJi!?.,  369. 

'  In  sending  tha  lOUth  Regiment,  and  '  some  troops  that  can  be 
depended  upon,'  he  wrote :  '  'The  shocking  barbarities  of  oiir  nationnl 
troops  would  be  more  likely  to  provoke  reboUion  than  to  suppresj, 
\X.:—II>id.,  377.  See  also  his  General  Order,  Aug.  Slat,  5793.— 
Ibid.,  395. 
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themaelvea,  by  that  scheme  of  union  whicli  a  greater 
Btatesraan  than  himself  Lad  long  since  conceived.' 
Under  the  old  system  of  government,  concessions, 
conciliation,  and  justice  were  impracticable.'  The 
only  hope  of  toleration  and  equity  waa  to  be  found 
in  the  mild  and  impartial  rule  of  British  statesmen, 
ipid  an  united  Parliament.  In  thia  spirit  waa  the 
imion  sought  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  '  resented  and  spumed 
the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Protestants;'^  in  this 
spirit  was  it  promoted  by  Lord  Cornwallis.*  Self- 
government  had  become  impossible.  '  If  ever  there 
waa  a  country,'  said  Lord  Hutchinson,  'unfit  to 
govern  itself,  it  is  Ireland  ;  a  cornipt  aristocracy,  a 
ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  government,  a 
divided  people."  Imperial  considerations,  no  less 
paramount,  also  pointed  to  the  union.  Not  only 
had  the  divisions  of  the  Irish  people  rendered  the 
difSculties  of  internal  administration  insuperable: 
but  they  had  proved  a  sonjce  of  weakness  and 
danger  from  without.  Ireland  coidd  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  continue  a  separate  realm:  but  must 
be  fused  and  welded  into  one  state,  with  Great 
Britain. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  great  scheme  were  not 
riiScttitiea  easily  to  be  overcome.  However  desirable, 
iSg^''  ^^^  even  necessary,  for  the  interests  of 
unim.  Ireland  herself,  an  invitation  to  surrender 
her  independence, — bo  recently  acquired, — deeply 
affected  her  national  sensibilities.     To  be  merged 

'  ComwBlLiB  CoiT.,  ii.  404,  405-  '  Biid.,  i\i,  415,  416. 

■  Wilberforca'B  Diary,  July  I6th,  1798. 

*  CornwalliB  Coir.,  ii.  418,  419,  &c, ;  Caetlereagh  Corr.,  i,  412. 

•  Mfimoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Aborcromby,  138. 
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in  the  greater  and  more  powerful  kingdom,  was  to 
lose  her  distinct  nationality.  And  how  could  Bhe 
be  assured  against  neglect  and  oppression,  when 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain, .  whose  sovereignty  she  had  lately  re- 
nounced? The  liherties  she  had  won  in  1782, 
were  all  to  he  forfeited  and  abandoned.  At  any 
other  time,  these  national  feelings  alone  would 
have  made  an  imion  impossible.  But  the  country, 
desolated  by  a  war  of  classes  and  religions,  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  united  sentiments  of  a  nation. 

But  other  difficulties,  no  less  tbrmidable,  were  to 
be  encountered.     The  Irish  party  were  in-  o^-^|n„, 
vited  to  yield  up  the  power  and  patronage  J^^ 
of  the  Castle  :  the  peers  to  surrender  their  ^°^' 
proud  position  as  hereditary  councillors,  in  Parlia- 
ment :  the  great  famiUes  to  abandon  their  boroughs. 
The  compact  confederacy  of  interests  and  corruption , 
was  to  he  broken  up.'     But  the  government,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  was  prepai^ed 
to  overcome  every  obstacle. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  recognised  the 

'  There  eratwo  clasees  of  men  in  Parliament,  whom  the  cliEuterB 
and  BnfforiDgB  of  the  country  have  but  very  imperfectly  awakened  to 
the  necesaity  of  a  change,  yii,  the  borough  proprietorti,  and  the  im- 
madiato  agents  of  government.' — Jard  Cormeatlii  to  DuJce  qf  Fori- 
land.Jan.  fith,  1799;  Con-.,  iii.  31.  Again:  'There  certainly  is  a 
Tery  strong  disinclination  to  thu  measure  in  many  of  llie  borough 
proprietors,  and  a  not  less  marked  lEpugnauce  in  muny  of  tlie  offidal  < 
people,  particularly  in  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  habits  of 
the  onrrent  syatem,' — Same  to  same,  J a,n.  11th,  1799;  Ibid„  31.  And 
much  later  in  the  atruggto,  his  lordship  wrote:  '  The  nearer  the  great 
event  approaches,  the  more  axe  the  needy  and  intereeted  senators 
nlormed  at  the  effects  ic  may  poaslblj  hare  on  the!rinterests,andthe 
provision  for  their  families  ;  and  I  believe  that  hu.lf  of  oar  majority 
would  be  at  lijast  as  much  delighted  as  any  of  ow  opponenW,  if  the 
monBuie  could  be  defeated.'— WW.,  228. 
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Union  as  a  necessary  measure  of  state  policy ;  and 
n.^uiibj  the  masterly  arguments  of  Mr.  Pitt' 
VoiuuMU  admitted  of  little  resistance,"  But  the 
piiriiHi.  first  proposal  to  the  Irish  Parliament  mis- 
carried; an  amendment  in  favour  of  maintaining 
an  independent  legislature  being  lost  by  a  single 
vote.*  It  was  plain  that  corrupt  interests  could 
only  be  overcome  by  corruption.  Nomination 
boroughs  mi^t  be  bought,  and  their  members  in- 
demnified,— county  interests  conciliated, — officers 
and  expectant  lawyers  compensated, — opponents 
bribed.  Lord  Castlereagh  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  expedients  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
price  was  forthcoming.*  The  purchase  of  boroughs 
was  no  new  scheme,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  himself,  as  the  basis  of  his  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  in  1785  ;^  and  now  it  was  systema- 
tically carried  out  in  Ireland.  The  patrons  of 
boroughs  received  7,500^.  for  each  seat ;  and  eighty- 
four  boroughs   were   disfranchised.*     Lord  Down- 

'  Jan.  23rd  and  3lEt,  1799. 

'  In  the  Cammons,  his  resolutiima  vere  carried  b;f  119  votea 
ngainat  24,  and  in  the  Locda  -wlthont  a  diviaion. — Plowden's  Hist, 
ii.  896. 

'  Jan.  22nd,  1799.  Ayes,  1 OG ;  Noea,  105. — Corn«allis  Corr.,  iii. 
40-61. 

*  Castlereagli  Corr.,  ii.  161.  His  lordship  divided  the  castas  fol- 
lows : — BoKpughB,  7S6,0OO/. ;  county  intereBts,  224,000i, ;  banisters, 
200,000;.;  pMchasera  of  seats,  76,0002.;  Dublin,  200,000J. :  total, 
1,433,000/.— Cornwall  is  Corr.,  iii.  81 ;  Stanhopes  Life  of  Pitt,  iii. 
iBO.  Ij)rd  Cornwallia  wrote,  July  Ist,  1789:  "ITiera  CJuinot  be  a. 
stronger  argument  for  the  Toeaanro  than  the  oyergmwn  Parliament- 
nry  piwer  of  fire  or  six  of  our  pampered  borough -mougers,  wlio  am 
1:«»mo  most  formidable  to  goveromeut,  by  theii  long  posseaeioQ  of 
the  entirB  patronage  of  the  crown,  in  their  reapectivo  disttiots.' — 
Corr.,  iii.  110.  •  Swpra,  Vol.  I.,  400. 

•  Of  the  34  boroughs  retained,  nine  only  were  open. — Coniwallis 
CoTT.,  iii,  234,  334.     .Sea  list  of  boroughs  diafranchisod  and  sums 

Tuad  to  proprietors. — Ibid,,  321-321.    'ZWv,  Ponsonbys  eierciaed  in- 
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shire  was  paid  52,500^.  for  seven  seats;  Lord  Ely, 
45,000^.  for  six.'  The  total  compensation  amoniited 
to  1,260,000^,'  Peers  were  further  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in  the  national  coun- 
cil, ty  profnse  promises  of  English  peerages,  or 
promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland:  commoners 
irere  conciliated  hy  new  iiononrs,'  and  by  the 
largesses  of  the  British  government.  Places  were 
given  or  promised, — pensions  multiplied, — secret- 
service  money  exhausted.*  In  vain  Lord  Com- 
wallis  complained  of  the  'political  jobbing'  and 
'  dirty  business'  in  which  lie  was  '  involved  beyond 
all  bearing,'  and  '  longed  to  kick  those  whom  his 
public  duty  obliged  him  to  court.'  In  vain  he 
'despised  and  hated  himself,'  while  'negotiating 
and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under 
heaven.'*     British   gold   was   sent   for   and  distri- 

flueuce  DTer  22  Beats;  Lord  Doirnshiis  and  the  B«icsfonls,  lespec- 
tivelj,  OTet  nearly  as  many.  23  of  the  34  bocougha  remained  close 
nntil  fUe  Eeform  Act  of  1832.— /ii^^  324.  Many  of  the  conntieB 
aleo  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  great  families. — Ihid.;  and  eeo 
eupra,  Vol.  I.  360. 

'  Plowden's  Hist.,  ii.  1018,  1067 ;  Castlereagb  Corr.,  iii.  60-07  i 
CornwiJlis  Cocr.,  iii.  324  ;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  227. 
'  CorawalliB  Corr.,  iii.  323. 

'  Castlereegh  Corr.,  iii.  330;  Comwallis  Corr.,  iii.  244,  2S2,  257, 
262.  29  Irish  pferages  were  created,  of  which  eaven  wore  uncon- 
nected with  the  Union ;  30  Irish  peers  were  pnimoted,  and  6  English 
peerages  granted  for  Irish  aerricea. — Jhid,,  318.  See  also  Lord  Slan- 
'  hope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  180. 

*  CorawalliB  Corr.,  iii.  278,  340 ;  Gcatlan's  Liff,  v.  iii. 
'  ComwalliB  Corr.,  iii.  103.    The  iuckleBBYicacoy  applied  to  hinl- 
wlf  the  appropriate  lines  of  Swift: — 

'  So  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends, 
Prom  holl  B,  Tieoroy  devil  aacenda  : 
His  budget  with  corruption  crarom'd — 
The  contributions  of  the  danin'd — 
Which  with  unapiiriag  hand  lie  atrowa 
Through  conriB  nud  senatea,  as  be  goes; 
j^nd  then,  at  Beelzebub's  hbuk.  ha^, 
CompIaiOT  his  budget  is  too  emali,' 
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Imltd;'  and,  at  length, — in  defiance  of  threats  of 
armed  resistance,' — in  spito  of  insidious  promises 
of  relief  to  Catholics,' — and  corrupt  defection  among 
the  supporters  of  government,* — the  cause  was  won. 
A  great  end  was  compassed  by  means  the  most  base 
and  shameless.  Gnittan,  Lord  Charlemont,  Pon- 
sonby,  Plunket,  and  a  few  patriots  continued  to 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the  liberties  and  free  con- 
stitution of  Ireland.  Their  eloquence  and  public 
virtue  command  the  respect  of  posterity :  but  the 
wretched  history  of  their   country  denies  them,  its 


I 


The  terms  of  the  Union  were  now  speedily  ad- 
Toms  of  justed  and  ratified  by  the  ParUaments  of 
tiio  uoioc.  1jq(.jj  countries."  Ireland  was  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  four  spiritual  lords,  sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions ; 
by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected  for  life  by 
the  Irish  peerage ;  and  by  a  hundred  members  of 
the  House   of  Commons.      Her  commerce  was  at 

■  Cornwallis  Corr.,  iii.  151,  156,  301,  202,  226,  309  ;  Coote's  ffist 
of  the  Union. 

'  Ibid.,  167,  ISO. 

•  Ibid.,  61,  66,  63,  149  ;  Castlereagti  Corr.,  ii.  45,  ct  supra,  p. 
116. 

'  'Sir  E.  BuUer,  Mahon,  and  Fptherstona  wern  talen  off  by 
conntj  cabals  during  the  recaas,  and  Whaley  absolutely  bought  by 
the  Opposition  stock  purso.  Hb  received,  I  andersCand,  2,0002.  down, 
and  is  to  recoive  as  much  more  after  the  Barviiw  is  perfOTUied.  Wo 
hare  undoubted  proofs,  though  not  sucb  as  we  can  diacloac,  that 
they  are  eaabled  to  offer  as  high  as  6,000f.  for  an  iadividna!  vote, 
and  I  lament  Co  state  that  there  are  iudiridnals  remaining  amongst 
na  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  leiaptatiou.' — Lord  Castlfrtagk  to 
Duic  of  Portland,  Feb.  7th,  18O0;  Coniwallis  Corr.,  iii.  182.  ■  Tlia 
enemy,  to  my  rertikin  knowledge,  offer  6.000/.  ready  money  for  a, 
vote.' — Lord  ComaitUlii  to  Biihsp  of  Liekfield  ;  Ibid.,  184, 

'  Grattan'a  Life,  r.  17,  rt  efq. ;  75-180. 

'  39&i0  Geo.  III.  e.  07  ;  40  GfO.  111.  s.  38.     (Ireland.) 
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length  admitted  to  a  freedom  which,  under  ether 
conditions,  could  not  have  been  attained.' 

Such  was  the  incorporation  of  the  two  countries  ; 
and  henceforth  the  history  of  Ireland  be-  Rggoitgot 
came  the  history  of  England.  Had  Mr.  ^^'^'^•^ 
Pitt's  liberal  and  eniighteDed  policy  been  carried 
out,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  have  been  at 
once  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of 
the  coDstitutioD  :  provision  would  have  been  made 
for  their  clergy;  and  the  grievances  of  the  tithe 
system  would  have  been  redressed.'  But  we  have 
seen  how  his  statesmanship  was  overborne  by  the 
scruples  of  the  kiag ; '  and  bow  long  and  arduous 

Ls  the  struggle  by  which  religious  liberty  was  won. 
The  Irish  were  denied  those  rights  which  English 
statesmen  had  designed  for  them.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst  evil  which  followed  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  reversal  of  bis  policy.  So  long  as  narrow  Tory 
principles  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  England,  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  confided  to  the  kindred 
party  at  the  Castle.  Protestant  ascendency  was 
maintained  as  rigorously  as  ever:  Catholics  were 
governed  by  Orangemen :  the  close  oligarchy  which 
had  ruled  Ireland  before  the  Union  was  still  abso- 
lute. Eepression  and  coercion  continued  to  be  the 
principles  of  its  harsh  domination.*     The  represen- 

'  39  &  40  Geo.  IH.  c.  67. 

'  Letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Nov.  17th,  1798;  ComwaUis  Corr.,  ii.  440; 
Lord  atanhopo'H  Life  of  Pitt,  iii.  160. 

•  "Vol  L  93  ;  and  eupra,  p.  118. 

*  Lord  Cornwallia  nad  foreseen  this  evil.  He  wrote,  May  let, 
IBOO:  'If  a  Euccessor  irere  to  lie  appointed  who  ahauld,  as  almnst 
nil  fbrmec  iDcdB-lieutflnants  hare  done,  throw  himself  iatothe  hands 
of  this  party,  no  advantage  n-ould  bo  doriycd  from  the  Uuva'n.' — 
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tation  of  Ireland,  in  the  United  Parliament,  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  same  party,  who  supported 
Tory  ministers,  and  encouraged  them  to  resist  every 
concession  which  more  liberal  statesmen  proposed. 
Potiticai  liberties  and  eq^uality  were  withheld  ;  yet 
the  superior  moderation  and  enlightenment  of  Bri-: 
tish  statesmen  secui'ed  a  more  equitable  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  m.uch  remedial  legislation, — 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and 
material  condition  of  the  people.  These  men  ear- 
nestly strove  to  govern  Ireland  well,  within  the 
riinge  of  their  narrow  principles.  The  few  restric- 
tions which  the  Union  had  still  left  upon  her  com- 
merce were  removed  ; '  her  laws  were  reviewed,  and 
their  administration  amended ;  Ler  taxation  was 
lightened  ;  the  education  of  her  people  encouraged  ; 
her  prosperity  stimulated  by  public  works.  Despite 
of  insuEBcient  capital  and  social  distui'bance,  her 
trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures  expanded  with 
her  freedom.* 

At  length,  after  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Ireland 

Con-.,  iii.  237.  Again,  Dec.  let.  1800 :  '  They  assert  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  (serea-tantlis  of  the  popnlation  of  the  counbrj)  never 
can  be  good  subjecta  to  a  Protestant  government.  Wliat  then  have 
ivii  duce,  if  tliis  position  be  true?  We  hava  umtod  ourselves  to  a 
jpwple  -whoni  we  oogbt.  in  policy,  to  hava  destroyed.*— /Wrf.,  307, 
jigain,  Feb.  l&th,  I80I ;  'No  consideration  could  induce  me  to  tate 
aresponBihla  part  with  any  administration  who  can  be  bo  blind  to 
the  interest,  and  indeed  to  the  immediato  security,  of  their  countrj", 
ii»  to  persevere  in  the  old  system  of  proscription  utid  exclusion  in 
Ireland.'— ;iirf.,  837. 

'  Corn  trade,  40  Geo,  HI.  e.  07;  Counterrailini!  Duties,  4  Geo. 
IV.  c  72 ;  Butter  trade,  8  Geo.  IV,  e.  61 ;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  B8. 

^  See  Debute  on  Bepeal  of  the  Union,  April  1834,  and  especially 
Ml'.  Spring  Kica's  able  and  elaborate  speech. — Hans.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser., 

lii.  \VIVi,eteeq.     Martin's  Iz«land  before  and  after  the  Union, 

Cd^-ipi^^-i  andchftp,  ii.  iii,  &e. 
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were     admitted    to    the    rights    of  citizens.      The 
Catholic  Relief  Act  was  speedily  followed  j^[,^ 
ty  an  amendment  of  the  representation ;  l^,^|,y 
and  from  that  time,  the  spirit  of  freedom  ^fn^ 
and  equality  has  animated  the  administra-  "'"""■ 
tioQ  of  Irish  affairs.     The  party  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency was  finally  overthrown  ;  and  rulers  pledged  to 
a  more  liberal  policy,  guided  the  councils  of  the 
state.     Ireland  shared  with  England  every  extension 
of'  popular  rights.     The   full  development   of  her 
liberties,  however,  was  retarded  by  the  factious  vio- 
lence of  parties, — by  the   divisions   of   Orangemen 
aud  repealers, — by  old  religious  hatreds, — by  social 
feuds  and  agrarian  outrages ;  and  by  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  population    constantly  in  excess   of  the 
means  of  employment.     The  frightful  viai-  TbaWHh 
tation  of  famine  in  1846,  succeeded  by  an  ^"""■'■ 
unparalleled  emigration,  swept  from  the  Irish  soil    , 
more  than  a  fourth  of  its  people.'     Their  sufferings 
were  generously  relieved  by  England  ;  and,  grievoiw 
as  they  were,  the  hand   of  God   wrought   greater 
blessings  for  the  survivors,  than  any  legislation  of 
man  could  have  accomplished. 

Jq  the  midst  of  all  discouragements,— in  spite  of 
clamoure  and  misrepresentation, — in  de-  PreMomana 
fiance  of  hostile  factions,— -the  executive  iteiand. 
and  the  legislature  have  nobly  striven  to  effect  the 
political  and  social  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The 
great  English  parties  have  honourably  vied  with  one 

'  In  tlie  ttD  yoocB,  &om  1811  to  1S31,  it  had  deciGOsed  from 
a,17S,124  to  8,562,385,  or  I9'85  per  rant.  Tho  total  loss,  however, 
was  compnted  at  S,4GQ,41'1.  The  decrrnse  omotmled  to  iif  persona 
to  every  eqimre  mile. — Census  Report,  1861. 
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another,  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  Remedial 
legislation  for  Ireland,  and  the  administration  of 
her  affairs,  have,  at  some  periods,  engrossed  more 
attention  than  the  whole  British  Empire,  Ancient 
(ends  have  yet  to  he  extinguished,  and  religions 
divisions  healed :  hnt  nothing  has  heen  wanting 
that  the  -wisdom  and  heneficenco  of  the  state  could 
devise  for  insuring  ireedoin,  equal  justice,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  to  every  class  of  the 
Irish  people.  Good  laivs  have  been  well  admifiis- 
tcred  :  franchises  have  been  recognised  as  rights, — 
not  admitted  as  pretences.  Equality  has  been  not  a 
legal  theory,  but  an  unquestioned  fact.  We  have 
seen  how  Catholics  were  excluded  from  all  the  rights 
of  citizens.  What  is  now  their  position  ?  In  1860, 
of  the  twelve  judges  on  the  Irish  bench,  eight  were 
Catholics.'  In  the  southern  coimties  of  Ireland, 
Catholic  gentlemen  have  been  selected,  in  prefe- 
rence to  Protestants,  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff, 
in  order  to  insure  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  England  has  also  freely  opened  to  the 
sons  of  Ireland  the  glittering  ambition  of  arms,  of 
statesmanship,  of  diplomacy,  of  forensic  honom-. 
The  names  of  Wellington,  Castlereagh,  and  Paliper- 
ston  attest  that  the  highest  places  in  the  state  may 
bo  won  by  Irish  genius. 

The  number  of  distinguished  Irishmen  who  have 
heen  added  to  the  roll  of  British  peers,  proves  with 
what  welcome  the  incorporation  of  the  sister  king- 
dom has  heen  accepted.     Nor  have  other  dignities 
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been  less  freely  dispensed  to  the  honourable  ambition 
of  their  countrymen.  One  illustration  will  suflSce. 
In  1860,  of  the  fifteen  judges  on  the  English  bench, 
no  less  than  four  were  Irishmen.*  Freedom,  equa- 
lity, and  honour  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  Union ; 
and  Ireland  has  exchanged  an  enslaved  nationality, 
for  a  glorious  incorporation  with  the  first  empire  of 
the  world. 

>  Viz.,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  Mr.  Justice  Hill, 
and  Baron  Martin ;  to  whom  has  since  heen  added  Mr.  Justice  Shee 
an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic. 


VOL.  III.  Z 


It  has  been  the  destinj  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
spread  throug^h  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
withchem  their  courage  aad  endurance,  their  vigor- 
BngiBDd.  ous  industry,  and  their  love  of  freedom. 
Wherever  they  have  founded  colonies  they  have 
borne  with  them  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, as  their  birthright,  so  far  as  they  were  applic- 
able to  an  infant  settlenient.'  In  territories  acquired 
by  conquest  or  cession,  the  existing  laws  and  customs 
of  the  people  were  respected,  until  they  were  quali- 
fied to  share  the  franchises  of  Englishmen.  Some 
of  these, — held  only  as  garrisons, — others  peopled 
with  races  hostile  to  our  rule,  or  unfitted  for  freedom, 
— ^were  necessarily  governed  upon  diff'erent  princi- 
ples. But  in  quitting  the  soil  of  England  to  settle 
new  colonies.  Englishmen  never  renounced  her  free- 
dom.    Such  being  the  noble  principle  of  English 

'  Blackstone's  Comm.,  i.  107;  Lord  MansGeld's  Judgment  in 
Campbell  v.  Hall;  HowbU'b  SL  Tr,  m.  289  ;  ChikS  Colonial  Law, 
6,  139,  181,  &c. ;  Sir  G,  C,  Lewia  on  tho  GovernmBnt  of  Dependen- 
(ies,  189-203,  308;  Mills'  Colonial  Conatitutiona,  IS. 
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colonisation,  circumstances  favoured  the  early  de- 
velopment of  colonial  hbertics.  The  Puritans,  wlio 
founded  the  New  England  colonies,  having  fled  from 
the  oppression  of  Charles  I.,  carried  with  them  a 
stem  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  established  republican 
inatitutions.'  The  persecuted  Catholics  who  settled 
Maryland,  and  the  proscribed  Quakers  who  took 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  were  little  leas  democratic* 
Other  colonies  founded  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  cultivation,  adopted  institu- 
tions,— less  democratic,  indeed,  but  founded  on 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-government," 
"Whether  established  aa  proprietary  colonies,  or 
under  charters  held  direct  from  the  crown,  the 
colordstB  were  equally  free. 

The  English  constitution  waa  generally  the  type 
of  these  colonial  governments.     The  govei-  ordinstr 
nor  was  the   viceroy  of  the  crown :  the  mioDiai 
legislative     council,    or    upper     chamber,  tiomi. 
appointed  by  the  governor,  assumed  the  place  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  representative  assembly, 
chosen  by  the  people,  was  tlie  express  image  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     This  miniature  Parliament, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  made  laws  for  the  internal 
government  of  the  colony.     The  governor  assembled, 
prorogued,  and  dissolved  it ;  and  signified  his  assent 

'  In  three  of  their  colonies  the  council  was  elective  ;  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Hhode  iBliind  the  colonists  alsochoae  thoir  govBrnor. — Adam 
Smith,  boot  iv.  oh,  7.  But  the  king;'s  approval  of  the  governor  ivaa 
reBorred  by  7  &  8  Will.  in.  c  22. 

'  Baneroft'fl  HjBt.  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  United  Slates,  i.  26i ; 
iii  8B*. 

•  Memalc's  Colonisation,  ed.  1E61,  95,  103. 
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or  liissent  to  every  act  agreed  to  by  the  chambers ; 
the  Upper  House  mimicked  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Peers ; '  and  the  Lower  House  insisted  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons,  especially  that  of 
originating  all  taxes  and  grants  of  money,  for  the 
public  service.*  The  elections  were  also  conducted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mother  country,"  Other 
laws  and  institutions  were  imitated  not  less  faithfully, 
Jamaica,  for  example,  maintained  a  court  of  king's 
bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  a  court  of  exehecLuer, 
a  court  of  chancery,  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  a 
court  of  probate.  It  had  grand  and  petty  juries, 
justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of  quarter-sessions, 
vestries,  a  coroner,  and  constables,* 

Every  colony  was  a  little  state,  complete  in  its 
TiwBove-  legislature,  its  judicature,  and  its  executive 
England.  administration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  The  assent  of  the  king, 
or  his  representative,  was  required  to  give  validity 
to  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature  :  his  veto  annulled 
them  ; '  while  the  Imperial  ParUament  was  able  to 

'  In  1858  &  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  HoQses  in  Newfound- 
land, in  eonaequBQCa  of  the  Upper  Honac  insiating  upon  receiving 
tlie  Lower  House  at  a  conference,  sitting  and  coTered, — an  aaBUinp- 
tioa  of  dignity  wbieh  was  reaenled  by  the  latter.  The  goTernor 
lutving  failed  to  aiu^ommodate  the  difference,  prorognod  tlie  Parlia- 
ment before  the  supplies  were  granted.  In  tlie  neit  session  these 
disputes  were  amicably  aminged.  Message  of  Council,  April  23Fd, 
1868,  and  reply  of  HotiBfl  of  Assembly  ;  Private  Correspondance  of 
Sir  A.  Bannermsj]. 

>  Stokes"  British  Colonies,  211 ;  Edwards'  Hist,  of  the  West  In- 
diea,  ii.  419  ;  Long's  Hint,  of  Jamaica,  i.  66. 

'  Edwards,  ii.  419  ;  Haliburton's  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  319. 

•  Long's  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  i.  9. 

'  Id  Connecticut  nod  Ehode  Island,  neitliBr  the  crown  ner  the 
goveraor  were  able  f o  negatno  laws  ^8aeS.^i  'lia  Kawoifciliea, 
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iljind  the  colony  by  its  acts,  and  to  supersede  all 
local  legislation.  Every  colonial  judicature  was 
also  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  afc 
Westminster.  The  dependence  of  the  colonies, 
however,  waa  little  felt  in  their  internal  government. 
They  were  secured  from  interference  by  the  romote- 
nesa  of  the  mother  country,'  and  the  ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  preoccupation  of  her  rulers.  In 
Httattera  of  imperial  concern,  England  imposed  her 
own  policy :  but  otherwise  left  them  free.  Asking 
BO  aid  of  her,  they  escaped  her  domination.  All 
their  expenditure,  civil  and  military,  was  defrayed 
by  tases  raised  by  themselves.  They  provided  for 
their  own  defence  against  tbe  Indians,  and  the 
enemies  of  England.  During  the  seven  years'  war, 
the  American  colonies  maintained  a  force  of  25,000 
men,  at  a  cost  of  several  millions.  In  the  words  of 
Franklin,  'they  were  governed,  at  the  expense  to 
Great  Britain,  of  only  a  little  pen,  ink  and  paper : 
they  were  led  by  a  thread.' ' 

But  little  as  the  mother  country  concerned  herself 
in  the  political  government  of  her  colonies,  oommereM 
she  evinced  a  jealous  vigilance  in  regard  to  "swis^ons- 
their  commerce.  Commercial  monopoly,  indeed,  was 
the  first  principle  in  the  colonial  policy  of  England, 
a^  well  as  of  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
She  suffered  no  other  country  but  herself  to  supply 
theii  wants  :  she  appropriated  many  of  their  exports ; 

'  '  Three  Ihonsand  milea  of  ocpon  lie  between  you  and  (hem/  said 
Mr.  Burke.  '  No  contrivanEe  can  present  the  effnet  oF  thib  diBtanea 
in  weakening  government.'  Adam  Smith  observed  :  '  Their  situation 
has  placed  them  leas  in  the  view  and  less  in  tlie  paver  of  tba  mother 
country.'— Book  iv.  ch.  7. 
I        '  Evidence  before  tlie  Commona,  ITGG  ■,"Pat\."aiA.,-i.s\.\"!.'i-\'tV- 
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and,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  manufacturers,  insisted 
that  their  produce  should  be  sent  to  her  in  a  raw, 
or  unmanufactured  state.  By  the  Navigation  Acts, 
their  produce  could  only  be  exported  to  England  in 
English  ships.'  This  policy  was  avowedly  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country, — for  the  en- 
couragement of  her  commerce,  her  shipping,  and 
manufactures, — to  which  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
were  sacrificed.*  But,  in  compensation  for  this 
monopoly,  she  gave  a  preference  to  the  produce  of 
her  own  colonies,  by  protective  and  prohibitory 
duties  upon  foreign  commodities.  In  claiming  a 
monopoly  of  their  markets,  she,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  them  a  reciprocal  monopoly  of  her  own.  In 
some  cases  she  encouraged  the  production  of  their 
staples  by  bounties.  A  commercial  policy  so  artifi- 
cial as  this, — the  creature  of  laws  striving  against 
nature, — marked  the  dependence  of  the  coloiues, 
crippled  their  industry,  fomented  discontents,  and 
even  provoked  war  with  foreign  states.*  But  it  was 
a  policy  common  to  every  European  government, 
until  enlightened  by  economical  science  ;  and  com- 
mercial advantages  were,  for  upwards  of  a  century^ 
nearly  the  sole  benefit  wbieh  England  recognised  in, 
the  possession  of  her  colonies.' 

In  aU  ages,  taxes  and  tribute  had  been  character- 
Tan*  ma  istic  incidents  of  a  dependency.  The  sub- 
ronmonto  ject  proviuces  of  Asiatic  monarchies,  in 
aocies.  ancient  and  modem  times,  had  been  des- 

'  Tha  first  Narigation  Act  w 
OKmwuillll ;  Morivale,  75,  84,  8 
'  Ibid. 
•  AdflM  Smith's  Wealth  of  NationB,  boot  iv.  oli.  7. 
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poiled  by  the  rapacity  of  satraps  and  pashas,  and 
the  greed  of  the  central  government.  The  Greek 
colonies,  which  resembled  those  of  England  more 
than  any  other  dependenciea  of  antiq^uity,  were 
forced  to  send  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the 
parent  state.  Carthage  exacted  tribute  from  her 
subject  towns  and  territories.  The  Eoman  provinces 
'  paid  tribute  unto  Ccesar.'  In  modem  times,  Spain 
received  tribute  from  her  European  dependencies, 
and  a  revenue  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  her 
American  colonies.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Portugal  to  derive  a  revenue  from  their 
settlements.' 

But  England,  satisfied  with  the  colonial  trade,  by 
which  her  subjects,  at  home,  were  enriched,  BngUah 
imposed  upon  them  alone  all  the  burthens  t™^ 
of  the  state.'  Her  costlywar3,the  interest  of  tanoon. 
her  increasing  debt,  her  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments,— adequate  for  the  defence  of  a  widespread  em- 
pire,— were  all  maintained  by  the  dominant  country 
herself.    James  II.  would  have  levied  taxes  Aignmant* 
upon  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts :  but  taiauon.   ■ 
was  assured  by  Sir  William  Jones  that  he  could  no 
more   '  levy   money   without   their   consent  in   an 
assembly,  than  they  could  discharge  themselves  from 
their   allegiance.'^     Fifty  years  later,  the   shrewd 
instinct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  revolted  against  a 

'  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis  on  the  GoTernmenC  of  Dopflndencics,  99,  101, 
lOG,  112,  124,  133,  149,  211,  ({«}.;  Adam  Smith,  book  iv.  oh.  7 - 
Bajnai,  Livres  i.  ii.  vi.-ii.  sii.  liii. 

"  •  The  English  coloaiBts  have  never  yet  contributed  anythiDg  to- 
wards tho  defenco  of  the  mother  ooontiy,  or  towards  the  support  of 
its  civil  goTerampnt.'— .irfL!!™  Smith,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

'  Grahame's  Hist,  rf  the  United  StaUs,  i,  36S. 
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similar  attempt.'  But  at  length,  in  an  evil  bonr,  it 
was  resolved  by  George  III.  and  his  minister  Mr. 
GrenviUe,*  that  the  American  colonies  should  be 
required  to  contribute  to  the  general  revenues  of 
the  government.  This  new  principle  was  apparently 
recommended  by  many  considerations  of  justice  and 
expediency.  Much  of  the  national  debt  had  been 
incurred  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  in  wars  for 
the  common  cause  of  the  whole  empire,*  Other 
states  had  been  aeoustonied  to  enrich  themselves  hy 
the  taxation  of  their  dependencies ;  and  why  ttob 
England  alone  to  abstain  from  eo  natural  a  source  of 
If  the  colonies  were  to  be  exempt  from 
ommon  burthens  of  the  empire,  why  should 
care  to  defend  them  in  war,  or  incur 
charges  for  them  in  time  of  peace?  The  benefits 
of  the  connexion  were  reciprocal ;  why,  then,  should 
the  burthens  be  all  on  one  side  ?  Nor,  assuming  the 
equity  of  imperial  tasation,  did  it  seem  beyond  the 
competence  of  Parliament  to  establish  it.  The 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  a  favourite  theory  of 
lawyers ;  and  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  force  of 
British  statutes  had  been  acknowledged  without 
question,  in  every  matter  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies. 

No  charters   exempted  colonists  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  parent  state,  in  matters  of  taxation ; 


'  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  70.  'I  hayo  Old  England  eet  BgainBt  ma,' 
he  said, — by  the  tutcies  BohemB, — 'do  yon  think  I  will  have  Now 
EngkndiikewiBo?'— Ci!aa'*it/e,i.  123. 

'  WraiuU'B  Mem.,  ii.  Ill;  Nichols'  ReooU.,  !.  206;  Bancroft'a 
Amer.  Rev.,  iii.  307. 

'  Adam  Smith,  boot  iv.  oh.  7  ;  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  71. 
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nor  were  there  wanting;  precedents,  in  which  they 
i  submitted  to  imperial  imposts  without  remon- 
strance. In  carrying  out  a  restrictive  commercial 
policy,  Parliament  had  passed  numerous  acta  pro- 
■riding  for  the  levy  of  colonial  import  and  export 
duties.  Such  duties,  from  their  very  nature,  were 
unproductive,— imposing  restraints  upon  trade,  and 
offering  encouragements  to  smuggling.  They  were 
designed  for  commercial  regulation  rather  than 
revenue :  but  were  collected  by  the  king's  officers, 
and  payable  into  the  exchequer.  The  state  had 
further  levied  postage  duties  within  the  colonies.' 
But  these  considerations  were  outweighed  by  rea- 

ona  on  the  other  side.  Granting  that  the  Argumsits 
war  expenditure  of  the  mother  country  had  »iiie- 
been  increased  by  reason  of  her  colonies,  who  was 
responsible  for  European  wars  and  costly  armaments  ? 
Not  the  colonies,  which  had  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment :  but  their  English  rulers,  who  held  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  And  if  the  Eng- 
lish treasury  had  suffered,  in  defence  of  the  colonies, 

—the  colonists  had  taxed  themselves  heavily  for 
protection  against  the  foes  of  the  mother  country, 
with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel.*  But,  apart  from 
the  equity  of  the  claim,  was  it  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction    of    Parliament   to    enforce    it?       The 

'  Eridance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  1736 ;  Pari.  HiBt.,  xvi.  143 ;  Stod- 
>ii's  Hist,  of  the  AmericHn  War,  i.  10,  41;  Righta  of  Great 
Britain  AsBerted,  102 ;  Adoiphua'a  Hist,,  i.  US  ;  Bancroft's  Hiat.  of 
the  American  Bevolntion,  ii.  260,  et  seq. ;  Dr.  Johnaon's  Taxation  no 
Tjmnm,  Worta,  xii.  377;  Speoch  of  Lord  Manaflald,  Jan.  1766; 
Pari.  Kat.,  iri.  166  ;  Burke'a  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  177*, 
Works,  ii.  380  ;  Speech  of  GJovernor  PairnaU,  Nov.  16th,  1776 ;  Pari. 
SiBt.,  xriii.  984. 

'  Dr.  Franklin's  E<r.,  Pail  Hiet,  ivi.  13B. 
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colonists  might  be  induced  to  grant  a  contribution  : 
but  could  Parliament  constitutionally  impose  a  tax, 
without  their  consent  ?  True,  that  this  imperial 
legislature  could  make  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  colonies :  but  taxation  formed  a  marked  excep- 
tion to  general  legislation.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples, traditiona,  and  usage  of  the  constitution, 
taxes  were  granted  by  the  people,  through  their 
representatives.  This  privilege  had  been  recognised 
for  centuries,  in  the  parent  state ;  and  the  coloniets 
had  cherished  it  with  traditional  veneration,  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  They  had  taxed  them- 
selves, for  local  objects,  through  their  own  represen- 
tatives :  they  had  responded  to  requisitions  from  the 
crown  for  money :  but  never  until  now,  had  it  been 
sought  to  tax  them  directly,  for  imperial  pinposes, 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

A  statesman  imbued  with  the  free  spirit  of  our 
constitution  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  theee 
overruling  principles.  He  would  have  seen,  that  if 
it  were  fit  that  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  the 
imperial  treasury,  it  was  for  the  crown  to  demand 
their  contributions  through  the  governors ;  and  for 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  grant  them.  But  neither 
the  king  nor  his  minister  were  alive  to  these  princi- 
ples. The  one  was  too  conscious  of  Hngly  power,  to 
measure  nicely  the  rights  of  his  subjects;  and  the 
other  was  blinded  by  a  pedantic  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament.' 

In  1764,  an  act  was  passed,  with  little  discussion, 

'  Walpole'B  Mem.,  ii.  70,  220;  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  Ameiican 
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imposing  customs'  duties  apon  several  articles  im- 
ported into  the  American  colonies, — tlio  TiBStimp 
produce  of  these  duties  being  reserved  for  ■*"■  ''"*' 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  themselves,'  At  the  same 
time,  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  that '  it  may 
be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  '  in  Ame- 
rica,* as  the  fomidation  of  future  legislation.  The 
colonists,  accustomed  to  perpetual  interference  with 
their  trade,  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  tax  their  imports  :  tut  they  resolved  to 
evade  the  impost,  as  far  aa  possible,  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  native  manufactiures.  The  threatened 
Stamp  Act,  however,  they  immediately  denounced 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  who 
could  not  be  taxed  otherwise  than  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. But,  deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  Jlr. 
GrenviUe,  in  the  next  session,  persisted  in  his  stamp 
bill.  It  attracted  little  notice  in  this  country :  the 
people  could  bear  with  complacency  the  taxation  of 
others;  and  never  was  there  a  Parliament  more 
indifferent  to  constitutional  principles,  and  popular 
rights.  The  colonists,  however,  and  their  agents  in 
this  comitry,  remonstrated  against  the  proposal. 

Their  opinion  had  been  invited  by  ministers ; 
and  that  it  might  be  expressed,  a  year's  delay  had 
been  agreed  upon.   Yet  when  they  petitioned  against 

'  4  Geo.  m.  c.  15.     Mr,  Biincroft 
by  Mr.  Townsbend  in  the  previous 
proliibitory  duties,  and  making  them  prodnctiTe,  »a  thi 
meet  of  the  plan  for  the  I4ia'""~     ''  '  "    ""        '    ' 
merely  dealt  with  ousting  dutii 
new  isEue  was  raised  with  the  coioi 
UoD,  ii.  102. 

'  Marcli  lOth,  1 
iv.  179. 


^ 


liincroft  ragarda  a  measure,  introduced  J 

ivioue  aessioQ  for  lowering  eomp  of  [he  I 

ig  them  prodnctiTe,  ia  the  cunjmence-  I 

.xation  of  Amenca;  but  that  meaaura  ■ 

[ties.      It  wua  not  until  1761  that  an;  I 

I  coionies.^Hiiit.  of  American  Kevolu-  I 

■L  Uist.,  IV.  1427;   Qrahamc's  Hiat.,  1 

.-^  i 
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the  bill,  the  Coiomona  refused  to  entertain  their 
petitions,  under  a  rule,  by  no  means  binding  on 
their  discretion,  which  excluded  petitions  against  a 
tax  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  year.'  An  arbi- 
trary temper  and  narrow  pedantry  prevailed  over 
justice  and  sound  policy.  Unrepresented  communi- 
ties were  to  be  taxed, — even  without  a  hearing. 
The  bill  was  passed  with  little  opposition  :  *  but  the 
colonists  combined  to  resist  its  execution,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  ill  in  bed  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed ; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  discontents  iu  America 
brought  into  discussion,  than  he  condemned  taxation 
without  representation;  and  counselled  the  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act.  '  When  iu  this 
House,'  he  said, '  we  give  and  grant,  we  grant  what 
is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we 
do  ?  We,  Your  Majesty's  Commons  for  Great 
Britain,  give  and  grant  to  Your  Majesty — what? 
Our  own  property  ?  No  :  we  give  and  grant  to  Your 
Majesty  the  property  of  Your  Majesty's  Commons 
of  America.'  At  the  sanoe  time,  he  proposed  to  save 
the  honour  of  England  by  an  act  declaratory  of  the 
general  legislative  authority  of  Parliament  over  the 
colonies.*  Lord  Eockiagham,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Grenville,  alarmed  by  the  unanimity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  colonists,  readily  caught  at  Mr.  Pitt's 

1  Thifl  monstmufl  nJe,  or  usago,  which  sot  at  naught  the  right  of 

Stition  on  the  loOBt  importiml;  matterB  of  public  concern,  dates 
)ra  tliB  ReTolntion  ;  and  was  not  relinquished  until  1842. — Hataell, 
Prec,  iii.  226;  May'a  ProeefldLDga  and  TJeagB  of  Parliament,  6th 
ed.,  SI 6. 

'  Pari.  Hist.,  ivi.  34.  '  We  might  as  well  have  hindered  the  ann's 
getting,'  wrote  Franklin. — Banertft,  ii.  281. 

*  Piirl.  Hist.,  ivi.  B3  ;  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  i.  427. 
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suggestion.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  notwith- 
standing the  otstinate  resistance  of  the  king  ncponl  at 
and  hia  friends,  and  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  A". 
the  supporters  of  the  late  ministry,'  Mr.  Pitt  had 
desired  expressly  to  except  from  the  declaratory  act 
the  right  of  taxation,  without  the  consent  of  the 
colonists;  hut  the  crown  lawyers  and  Lord  Mans- 
field denied  the  distinction  between  legislation  and 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  that  great  constitu- 
tional statesman  bad  forcibly  pointed  out;  and  the 
bill  was  introduced  without  that  exception.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Camden,  the  only  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer  of  his  age,  supported  with  re- 
markable power  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt :  hut  the  hill 
was  passed  in  its  original  shape,  and  maintained  the 
unqualified  right  of  England  to  make  laws  for  the 
colonies,^  In  the  same  session  some  of  the  import 
duties  imposed  in  1764  were  also  repealed,  and 
others  modified.^  The  colonists  were  appeased  by 
these  concessions ;  and  little  regarded  the  abstract 
terms  of  the  declaratory  act.  They  were,  indeed, 
encouraged  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  by  their 
triumph  over  the  Enghsh  ParHament:  but  their 
loyalty  was  as  yet  unshaken.* 

The  error  of  Mr.  Grenville  had  scarcely  been  re- 

'  Walpole's  Mem.,  ii.  258,  283,  &C. ;  Eoekiagliara  Mem., !.  291- 
295  ;  ii.  260,  291. 

'  e  Geo.  UI,  c.  11,  12 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  xri,  IBS,  177,  fe.;  WalpoU'i 
Mem.,  ii.  277-298,  304-307,  &e.;  KockingLam  Mem.,  i,  282-293; 
Bancrolt,  ii.  469-173  ;  Chathain  Corr.,  ii.  375. 

'  6  Geo.  nl.  c  S2. 

'  Stadman'a  Hist,  i.  48,  it  seq, ;  Banccoft'B  Hist,  uf  tho  American 
Iteraluticia,  ii.  S23  ;  Bucke'a  Spc^cli  on  American  Taxation :  see  alsa 
Xord  Maeaulnya  Life  of  Loni  diatham,  EflaajB;  Lorcl  Campbell's 
Uvea  of  tte  ChiBf  Justices  (Lord  Caradcn). 
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paired,  when  an  act  of  political  fatuity  caused 
Mr.  ctark»  ^^  irreparable  breach  between  the  mother 
Ji^IItuS™'''  country  and  her  colonies.  Lord  Chatham, 
laiH.  lifli.  ijy  jjjg  timely  intervention,  had  saved 
England  her  colonies ;  and  now  his  ill-omened  ad- 
ministratioii  was  destined  to  lose  them.  His  witty 
and  accomplished,  but  volatile  and  incapable  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend, 
having  lost  half  a  million  of  his  ways  and  means,  by 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Commons  on  the  land  tax,' 
ventured,  with  incredible  levity,  to  repeat  the  dis- 
astrous experiment  of  colonial  taxation.  Tliu 
Americans,  to  strengthen  their  own  case  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  taxation,— a,  distinction  plausible  and 
ingenious,  in  the  hands  of  so  dexterous  a  master  of 
political  fence  as  Dr.  Fi-anklin,'  but  substantially 
without  foundation.  Both  kinds  of  taxes  were 
equally  paid  by  the  colonists  themselves ;  and  if  it 
was  their  birthright  to  be  taxed  by  none  but  re- 
presentatives of  their  own,  this  doctrine  clearly 
comprehended  customs,  no  less  than  excise.  But, 
misled  by  the  supposed  distinction  which  the 
Americans  themselves  had  raised,  Mr.  Townshend 
proposed  a  variety  of  small  colonial  customs'  duties, 
— on  glass,  on  paper,  on  painters'  colours,  and  lastly, 
on  tea.  The  estimated  produce  of  those  paltry 
taxes  amounted  to  no  more  than  40,000?.  Lord 
Chatham  would  have  scornfully  put  aside  a  scheme, 
at  once  so  contemptible  and  impolitic,  and  so  plainly 
in  violation  of  the  principles  for  which  he  had  him- 

■  Svpra,  Vol.  n.  101.  '  Pari.  Elst.,  iri.  144. 
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lelf  recently  contended :  but  he  lay  stricken  and 
helpleaa,  while  his  rash  lieutenant  was  rushing  head- 
long into  danger.  Lord  Camden  would  have 
1  the  measure  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  standing 
alone,  in  a  disorganised  ministry,  he  accepted  under 
protest  a  scheme,  which  none  of  his  colleagues 
approved.'  However  rash  the  financier,  however 
weak  the  compliance  of  ministers.  Parliament  fully 
shared  the  fatal  responsibility  of  this  measure.  It 
was  passed  with  approbation,  and  nearly  in  silence.' 
Mr.  Townshend  did  not  survive  to  see  the  mischief 
he  had  done  :  but  his  coUcagTies  had  soon  to  deplore 
their  error.  Tho  colonists  resisted  the  import  duties, 
as  they  bad  resisted  the  Stamp  Act ;  and,  a  second 
time,  ministers  were  forced  to  recede  from  their  false 
position.  But  their  retreat  was  effected  Aiir^jei 
awkwardly,  and  with  a  bad  grace.  They  "nuea- 
yielded  to  tho  colonists,  so  iar  as  to  give  up  the 
general  scheme  of  import  duties :  but  persisted  in 
continuing  the  duties  upon  tea.* 

This  miserable  remnant  of  the  import  duties  was 
not  calculated  to  afford  a  revenue  exceed-  inainnia. 
ing  12,000J. ;  and  its  actual  proceeds  were  Kadatioa. 
reduced  to  300i.  by  smuggling,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  colonists  not  to  consume  an  article  to 
which  the  obnoxious  impost  was  attached.  The  in- 
significance of  the  tax,  while  it  left  ministers  with- 
out justification  for  continuing  such  a  cause  of  irri- 

'  Eoo  Lord  Camden's  Statement.— Part.  Hist.,  xviii.  1222. 
=  7  Geo.  III.  e.  *6;_EocMoghamMeni.,  ii.  76 ;  Baacroft'sIIiaLof 
the  American  RETolation,  iii.  83,  et  leq. 
_  '  10  Geo.  ni.  c.  17;  ParL  Hist,,  iri.  8S3;  CaTendiah  Deb, 
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tation,  went  far  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the 
colonists.  But  their  discontents, — met  without 
temper  or  moderation, — were  suddenly  inflamed  by 
a  new  measure,  which  only  indirectly  concerned 
Drawhdcki  them.  To  assist  the  half-bankrupt  East 
t»-  India  Company,  in  the  sale  of  their  teas, 

a  drawback  was  given  them,  of  tho  whole  English 
duty,  on  shipments  to  the  American  plantations.' 
By  this  concession  to  the  East  India  Company,  the 
colonists,  exempted  from  the  English  duty,  in  fact 
received  their  teas  at  a  lower  rate  than  when  there 
was  no  colonial  tax.  The  Company  were  also  em- 
powered to  ship  their  teas  direct  from  their  own 
warehouses.  A  sudden  stimulus  was  thus  given  to 
the  export  of  the  very  article,  which  alone  caused 
irritation  and  dissension.  The  colonists  saw,  or 
affected  to  see,  in  this  measure,  an  artful  contriv- 
ance for  encouraging  the  consumption  of  taxed  tea, 
and  facilitating  the  further  extension  of  colonial 
taxation.  It  was  met  by  a  daring  outrage.  The 
Attack  npcn  first  tea-ships  which  reached  Boston  were 
^bSooI"'  boarded  by  men  disguised  as  Mohawk  In- 
'"'■  dians,  and  their  cargoes  cast  into  the  sea.' 

This  being  the  crowning  act  of  a  series  of  provoca- 
tions and  insults,  by  which  the  colonists,  and  es- 
pecially the  people  of  Boston,  had  testified  their 
resentment  against  tbe  Stamp  Act,  the  import  duties, 
and  other  recent  measures,  the  government  at  home 
regarded  it  with  just  indignation.    Every  one  agreed 

'  12  Geo.  in.  c.  60;  13  Geo.  IH.  c.  44.  Tlio  fotmoc  of  tieaeActs 
granted  a  drawback  of  three-fifthB  onlj. 

'  AdnniH'  Works,  ii.  322;  Suicroft's  HisC  of  the  American  Hov., 
iu.  Sl!t-S41,  &c 
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that  the  rioters  deserved  puniahment ;  and  that  re- 
paration was  due  to  the  East  India  Company.  But  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Parliament,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  North,  was  such  as  to  provoke  revolt.  Instead 
of  demanding  compensation,  and  attaching  penalties 
to  its  refusal,  the  flourishing  port  of  Bos-  Boston  Pntt 
ton  was  summarily  closed:  no  ship  could  ■*°''^^'*- 
lade  or  unlade  at  its  quays :  the  trade  and  industry 
of  its  inhabitants  were  placed  under  an  interdict. 
The  ruin  of  the  city  was  decreed :  no  penitence 
could  avert  its  doom:  hut  when  the  punishment 
had  been  suffered,  and  the  atonement  made  :  when 
Boston,  humbled  and  contrite,  had  kissed  the  rod ; 
and  when  reparation  had  been  made  to  the  East 
India  Company,  the  king  in,  council  might,  as  an 
act  of  grace,  remove  the  fatal  ban.'  It  was  a  deed 
,of  vengeance,  fitter  for  the  rude  arbitrameot  of  an 
eastern  prince,  than  for  the  temperate  equity  of  a 
free  state. 

Nor  was  this  tho  only  act  of  repression.  The  re- 
publican constitution  of  Massachusetts,  cnnstitntion 
cherished  by  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  ^'^^"" 
fethers,  was  superseded.  The  council,  "^"^ 
hitherto  elective,  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown  j 
and  the  appointment  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  J 
Bheriffs,  was  transferred  from  the  council  to  the 
governor.'  And  so  much  was  the  administration  of 
justice  suspected,  that  by  another  act,  accused  persona 

'  Boston  Port  Act,  U  Geo.  lU.  c  18;  PbtL  Hist.,  xvii,  1169- 
.118S;  CbBthamCorr.,ir.  312;  KocMugham  Mem.,  ii.  238-213;  Bau- 
crdVa  Hist.,  iii.  566,  et  mq. 

•  1*  Geo.  UI.  c.  45;  PaiL  Hist.,  ivii.  1192,  1277,  &C. 
VOL.  III.  A  A 
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might  be  sent  for  trial  to  any  other  colony,  or  even 
to  England.'  Troops  were  also  despatched  to  over- 
awe the  turbulent  people  of  ]tfasaacliusetts. 

The  colonists,  however,  far  from  being  intimi- 
Kodftun  dated  by  the  rigours  of  the  mother  country, 
nija.  associated  to  resist  them.     Nor  was  Massa- 

chusetts left  alone  in  its  troubles.  A  congress  of 
delegates  from  twelve  of  the  colonies  was  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  by  whom  the  recent  measures  were 
condemned,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men. It  was  further  agreed  to  suspend  all  imports 
from,  and  all  exports  to,  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  unless  the  grievances  of  the  colonies 
were  redressed.  Other  threatening  measures  were 
adopted,  which  proved  too  plainly  that  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  colonists  was  not  to  be  overcome.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Chatham, '  the  spirit  which  now 
resisted  taxation  in  America,  was  the  same  spirit 
which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and 
ship-money  in  England.'' 

In  vain  Lord  Chatham, — appearing  after  his  long 
LoTdChst.  prostration, — proffered  a  measure  of  con- 
^ikto^iTo-  filiation,  repealing  the  obnoxiouH  acts,  and 
5^f  j™|  explicitly  renouncing  imperial  taxation  : 
■""■  but  requiring  from  the  colonies  the  grant 

of  a  revenue  to  the  king.  Such  a  measure  might 
even  yet  have  saved  the  colonies  :^  but  it  was  con- 
temptuously rejected    by  the   Lords,   on  the  first 


■  H  Geo.  JU.  c  3fl  ;  Pari.  Hint.,  ivii.  1 
'  Speech,  Jnn.  20t,h,  177T.— ParL  HisL 
'  Seo  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  y\.  43. 
*  Seb.  Iflt,  17TS.— Pari.  Hist.,  iviii.  19 
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Lord   Xorth   liimself  soon   afterwards   framed  a 
conciliatory  proposition,   promising  tliat,  ptoiyiiiuons 
if  the  coloniata  should  make  provision  for  KtJ^and 
their  own  defence,  and  for  the  civil  govern-  pp^.  ^a%\ 
ment,  no  imperial  tax  should  be  levied.  ^^'*' 
His  resolution  was  agreed  to :  but,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  colonists,  its  conditions  were  imprac- 
ticable,'    Mr,  Burke  also  proposed  other  ^gn.,,  sj^j^ 
resolutions,  similar  to  the  scheme  of  Lord  ^^''' 
Chatham,   which    were   rejected    by  a   large   ma- 
jority.* 

The  Americans  were  already  ripe  for  rebellion, 
when  an   unhappy   collision   occurred   at  ontbreikor 
Lexington,  between  the  royal  troops  and  w'r^jStu 
the  colonial  militia.    Blood  was  shed  ;  and        ' 
tJie  people  flew  to  arms.     Tlie  war  of  independence 
was  comm.enced.  Its  sad  history  and  issue  are  but  too 
well  known.     In  vain  Congress  addressed  pauoon^ 
a  petition   to   the  king,   for  redress   and  ^"^^ 
conciliation.     It  received  no  answer.     In  ^'"' 
vain  Lord  Chatham  devoted  the  last  energies  of  his 
wasting  life*  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  without  re- 
nouncing the  sovereignty  of  England.     In  vain  the 
British  Parliament, — humbling  itself  be-  overtnrM 
fore  its  rebellious  subjects, — repealed  the  ms, 
American  tea  duty,  and  renounced  its  claims  to  im- 

'  PmI.  Hist,  iviii.  319  ;  Chatham  Con.,  iv.  403  ;  Gibbon's  Post- 
hnmoiM  Works,  i.  490. 

■  Pari.  Hiet.,  jviii.  478 ;  Burie'a  Worlta.  iii.  23. 

'  Lord  Chatham  vaa  completely  secluded  from  poUtical  andsocial 
life,  from  the  spring  of  1767  to  theEpriiig  of  1769;  and  again,  &om 
Ihe  spring  of  1776  to  the  spring  of  1777. 
A  A  2 
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perial  taxation.'  In  vain  were  parliamentary  com- 
umsioners  empowered  to  suspend  the  acts  of  which 
the  colonists  complained, — to  concede  every  demand 
but  that  of  independence, — and  almost  to  sue  for 
peace.'  It  was  too  late  to  stay  the  civil  war. 
Disasters  and  defeat  befell  the  British  arms,  on 
American  soil ;  and,  at  length,  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  recognised.^ 

Such  were  the  disastrous  consequences  .of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  rig-hta  and  pretensions  of  colo- 
nial communities,  who  had  carried  with  them  the  laws 
and  franchises  of  Englishmen.  And  here  closes  the 
first  period  io  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
colonies. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  dependen- 
cmwuMio-  <^'^35  ^o*-  originally  settled  by  English  aub- 
'""■  jccts,  but  acquired  from  other  states  by 

conquest  or  cession.  To  these  a  different  rule  of 
public  law  was  held  (o  apply.  They  were  dominions 
of  the  crown,  and  goveraed,  according  to  the  laws 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition,  by  the 
j.^„j,-  ''^"S  in  council.'  They  were  distinguished 
frowS  eSo^  from  othet  settlements  as  crown  colonies. 
"'^  Some    of   them,  however,  like   Jamaica 

'  28  Geo.  III.  c.  12 1  Pari.  Hist.,  lit  782;  Ann.  Ecg.,  I77fi, 
133. 

«  28  Qpo.  III.  c.  13. 

■  Ho  part  of  English  history  hns  recsived  mora  captous  illustra- 
tion than  the  revolt  ot  tho  AmBricao  coloniea.  In  addition  to  the 
fienonil  histories  of  England,  the  following  may  ho  consulted: 
Franklin's  Worka,  SpiirkB'  Life  of  Washington,  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washinglon,  Eandolph'a  Mbhi.  of  JeffetBOn,  ChalraerB"  Poetical 
Annals,  Dc.  Gordon's  History  of  tho  American  Revolution,  Gra- 
Iitme's  History  of  the  United  States,  Stedman'a  History,  Sancroil'B 
History  of  the  American  Rarolntion. 

*  OUii'a  Colonial  Law,  4 ;  Kills'  Colonial  ConstJtutioDS,  19,  &[^. 
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moA  NoTa  Scotia,  had  received  the  free  institu- 
Maaa  of  Englajid,  and  were  practically  self-^vemed, 
like  other  Eogli^h  colonies.  Canada,  the  most  im- 
portant of  this  cla^  \cas  conquered  from  c*uii, 
the  French,  in  1759,  bj  General  Wolfe,  and  ceded 
to  England  in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  In 
1774,  (he  administration  of  its  aSaira  nas  intrusted 
to  a  council  appointed  by  the  crown : '  but  in  1791, 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  to  each  of  which 
representative  institutions  were  granted.*  It  was 
no  easy  problem  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
such  a  colony.  It  comprised  a  lai^  and  ignorant 
population  of  French  colonists,  having  sympathies 
vdth  the  country  whence  they  sprang,  accustomed 
to  absolute  government  and  feudal  institutions,  and 
under  tlie  influence  of  a  Catholic  priesthood.  It 
further  comprised  an  active  race  of  British  setUerB, 
speaking  another  language,  professing  a  different 
religion,  and  craving  the  liberties  of  their  own  free 
land.  The  division  of  the  provinces  was  also  a 
separation  of  races  ;  and  freedom  was  granted  to 
both  alike.'  The  immediate  objects  of  this  measure 
were  to  secui'e  the  attachment  of  Canada,  and  to 
exempt  the  British  colonists  from  the  French  laws  : 
but  it  marked  the  continued  adhusion  of  Parliament 
to  the  principles  of  self-government.  In  discussing 
its  policy,  Mr.  Fox  laid  down  a  principle,  which  was 
destined,  after  half  a  century,  to  become  the  rule  of 
colonial  administration.     '  I  am  convinced,'  said  he, 

■  14  Gflo.  III.  c.  83. 

•  31  Geo.  ni.c,  31  ;  Purl.  Hii.1.,  in-iii.  1377. 
'  Sea  Lord  Durham's  description  of  tho  two  raiM>s.— Eisport,  1839, 
p.  8-18. 
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'that  the  only  means  of  retaining'  distant  colonies 
with  advantage,  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  them- 
selvca.''  In  1785,  representative  institutions  were 
given  to  New  Brunswick,  and,  so  late  as  1832, 
to  Newfoundland;  and  thus,  eventna,lly,  all  the 
British  American  colonies  were  as  free,  in  their  forms 
of  government,  as  the  colonies  which  had  gained 
their  independence.  But  the  mother  country,  in 
granting  these  constitutions,  exercised,  in  a  marked 
form,  the  powers  of  a  dominant  state.  She  provided 
for  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  establishment,  and  for  other  matters  of 
internal  polity. 

England  was  soon  compensated  for  the  loss  of  hw 
Anstra)!™  colonies  in  America  by  vast  possessions  in 
™ionies.  another  hemisphere.  But  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Australia  was  settled  were  un- 
favom^blo  to  free  institutions.  Transportation  to 
the  American  plantations,  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  had  long  been  an  established  punish- 
ment for  criminals,''  The  revolt  of  these  colonies 
led  to  the  establishment  of  penal  settlements  in 
Australia.  New  South  "Wales  was  founded  in  1788,* 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1825,*  Penal  settle- 
ments were  nectissarily  without  a  constitution,  being 
little  more  than  state  prisons.     These  fair  countries, 

'  MaTeh  6th,  1791  i  Pari.  Hist.,  iiriii.  1379 ;  Lord  J.  Rnaeell'B 
Lifa  of  I'oi,  ii.  359  ;  Lord  Sianiiopc's  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  89. 

'  4  Geo.  I.  E.  3 ;  6  Geo.  I.  c,  23.  Banishment  was  miidB  a  punish- 
mmit,  in  1697,  by  39  Elizabeth,  c.  4 ;  and  transportation,  by  orders 
in  council,  in  16H,  1G15,  and  1617- — Mills'  Colonial  CoDBtitu- 
tions,  344. 
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1  of  being  the  homes  of  free  Englishmen,  wore 

leopled  by  criminals  sentenced  to  long   terms  of 

^junisbment  and  servitude.    Such  an  origin  was  not 

Wproiaisiiig  to   the  moral   or   political   destinies   of 

I  Australia :    but    the    attractions   which   it  offered 

I  to  free    emigrants  gave  early    tokens  of  its  future 

IigieatnesB.       South    Australia,    and    New    Zealand, 

convicts    were    excluded,  were  afterwards 

I  founded,  in  the   same    region,  without  free    con- 

l-Htitutions.      The   early   political  condition   of  the 

E  Australian  colonies  forms,  indeed,  a  striking  con- 

. -trast   to    that    of  the  older  settlements,    to   which 

Englishmen  had  taken  their  birthrights.     But  free 

emigration  developed  their  resources,  and  quickly 

reduced  the  criminal  population  to  a  subordinate 

element  in  the  society ;   and,  in   1828,  legislative 

councils  nominated  by  the  Crown,  were  granted  to 

New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.' 

While  these  colonies  were  without  an  adequate 
population,  transportation  was  esteemed  by  Tranaport- 
the  settlers,  as  the  means  of  affording  a  coatimied. 
steady  supply  of  labour :  but  as  free  emigration 
advanced,  the  services  of  convicts  became  less  essen- 
tial to  colonial  prosperity ;  and  the  moral  t-aint  of 
the  criminal  class  was  felt  more  sensibly.  In  1838, 
Sir  William  Moleswortb's  committee  exposed  the 
enormities  of  transportation  as  part  of  a  scheme  of 
colonisation;  and  in  1840,  the  sending  of  convicts 
to  New  South  Wales  was  discontinued.  In  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  after  various  attempts  to  improve 
the  system  of  convict  labour  and  discipline,  trana- 
^^^  '  9  Gto.  IV.  £.  83. 
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portatioD  was  finally  abolished  in  1854.  Mean- 
while, an  attempt  to  send  convicts  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1848,  had  been  resisted  by  the  colo- 
nists, and  abandoned.  In  the  following  year,  a  new 
penal  settlement  was  founded  in  Western  Australia. 
The  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  the  free 
FrMcon-       colonies  of  Australia,  and  a  nrodieious  in- 

snwlloiu  „  , 

ioAtu-  crease  of  emigration  and  productive  m- 
cnioiiLa.  dustry,  were  preparing  them  for  a  further 
development  of  freedom,  at  no  distant  period. 

From  the  period  of  the  American  war  the  home 
coKmiu  government,  awakened  to  the  importance 
^^iJ^  of  colonial  administration,  displayed  greater 
J^IJ^n  activity,  and  a  more  ostensible  disposition 
*"'  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  difliculties  with 
America,  there  had  not  even  been  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  the  government  of  the  colonies  :  but  the 
board  of  trade  exercised  a  supervision,  little  more 
than  nominal,  over  colonial  affairs.  In  1768,  how- 
over,  a  third  secretary  of  stato  was  appointed,  to 
whose  care  the  colonies  were  intrusted.  In  1782, 
the  office  was  discontinued  by  Lord  Rockingham, 
after  the  loss  of  the  American  provinces:  but  Tas 
revived  in  1794,  and  became  an  active  and  im- 
portant department  of  the  state,'  Its  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  British  colonies.  However 
popular  the  form  of  their  institutions,  they  were 
steadily  governed  by  British  ministers  in  Downing 
Street. 

In  Clown  colonies, — acquired  by  conquest  or  ees- 
'  Mills'  Colonial  Const,,  2-13. 
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—the   dominion   of  the    crown  was  absolute; 
t  and  the  authority  of  the  colonial  office  was  caioniw 
f  exercised  directly,  by  instructions  to   the  fn^lfiug 
I  governors.    In  free  colonies  it  "was  exercised)  ^"^"^ 
for  the  most  part,  indirectly,  through  the  influence 
of  the  governors  and  their  councils.     Self-govern- 
ment was  there  the  theory:    but  in  practice,   the 
governors,  aided  by  dominant  interests  in  the  several 
colonies,  contrived  to  govern  according  to  the  policy 
dictated  from  Downing  Street.     Just  as  at  home, 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  an  ascendant  party  were 
Bupreme  in  the  national  councils, — so  in  the  colo- 
,  the    governors  and   their    official   aristocracy 
were  generally  able  to  command  the  adhesion  of  the 
local  legislatures. 

A  more  direct  interference,  however,  was  often  | 
exercised.  Ministers  had  no  hesitation  in  disallow-  ' 
ing  any  colonial  acts  of  which  they  disapproved, 
even  when  they  concerned  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colony  only.  They  dealt  freely  with  the  public 
lands,  as  the  property  of  the  crown :  oft«n  making 
grants  obnoxiotis  to  the  colonists ;  and  peremptorily 
insisting  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they 
should  be  sold  and  settled.  Their  interference  was 
also  frequent,  regarding  church  establishments  and 
endowments,  official  salaries  and  the  colonial  civil 
lists,  jifisunderstandings  and  disputes  were  con- 
stant, but  the  policy  and  will  of  the  home  govern- 
ment usually  prevailed. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  administration  waa 
that  of  patronage.  The  colonies  offered  a  rBtronago, 
wide  field  of  employment  for  the  friends,  connexions, 
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and  political  partisans  of  the  home  government. 
The  offices  in  England,  available  for  securing  par- 
liamentary support,  fell  short  of  the  demand ;  and 
appointments  were  accordingly  multiplied  abroad. 
Of  these,  many  of  the  most  lucrative  were  executed 
by  deputy.  The  favoured  friends  of  ministers,  who 
were  gratified  by  the  emoluments  of  office,  were  little 
disposed  to  suffer  banishment  in  a  distant  depen- 
dency. Infants  in  the  cradle  were  endowed  with 
colonial  appointments,  to  be  executed  through  life  by 
oouvenient  deputies.  Extravagant  fees  or  salaries 
were  granted  in  Downing  Street,  and  spent  in  Eng- 
land; but  paid  out  of  colonial  revenues.  Other 
offices  again,  to  which  residence  was  attached,  were 
too  frequently  given  to  men  wholly  unfit  for  em- 
ployment at  home,  but  who  were  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  colonial  service,  where  indolence,  incapa- 
city, or  doubtful  character  might  escape  exposure.' 
.Such  men  as  these,  however,  were  more  mischievoua 
in  a  colony  than  at  home.  The  higher  officers  were 
associati'd  with  the  governor,  in  the  administration 
of  affairs :  the  subordinate  officers  were  subject  to 
less  control  and  discipline.  In  both,  negHgenoe 
and  unfitness  were  injurious  to  the  colonies.  Aa 
colonial  societies  expanded,  these  appointments 
from  home  further  excited  the  jealousy  of  colonists, 
many  of  whom  wore  better  qualified  for  office  than 

>  ■  At  lo>  s'tvtt  i^HWn  Hpvointcd  for  Amoricj.  most  of  the  p1sce»i  in 
thspin^iif  ih^Oh'WM  liowWi  fiU«l  Witt  brokrn  membpts  ofPur- 
lluDMil.  I'JT  \m\.  \i  *\v$y  iiriDcipIes, — vahis  it  chamhrt,  election«cri[ig 
■Wlmdiv))^  IU»i  v\ti\  Xvtrrv  aervuitB.  la  (idd  wcrd,  America  has 
bMK,  for  nutu^  Vfor*.  mnde  the  hospital  of  Engl»nd,' — Istter  of 
Vm*rat  Mi4i*.  iH  ma  i  PtullimoK'B  Life  of  Lard  If  ttelton,  ii.  601, 
tittti  l>v  iH'nl  Mahan. 
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Ffhe  Btrangfers  who   came   amongst   them  to  enjoy 
power,  -wwJth,  aBd  distinction,  which  were  denied 
,  to  thejnselves.'     This  jealousy  aud  the  uatAiral  atn- 
UtioD  of  the  colonists,  weie  among  the  principal 
;  which  led  to  demands   for  more  complete 
L  eelf-govemment.     As  this  feeling  was  increasing  ia 
V  eolonial  society,  the  home  government  were  occupied 
1  with   arrangements    for    insuring    the    permanent 
r  maintenance  of  the  ciWl  establishment  out  of  the 
I  colonial  revenues.     To  continue  to  fill  all  the  offices 
L  with  EngllEhmen,  and  at  the  fiame  time  to  call  upon 
[  the  jealous  colonists  to  pay  them,  was  not  to  be 
1  attempted.     And  accordingly  the  homo  government 
I  surrendered  to  the  governors  all  appointments  under 
I  200^.  a  year ;  and  to  the  greater  number  of  other 
I  offices,   appointed   colonists  recommended    by   the 
!  governors.*      A    colonial    grie\-anco    was    thus    re- 
l  dressed,  and  increased  influence  given  to  the  colo- 
nists ;  while  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  connexion 
was  renounced  by  the  parent  state. 

While  England  was  entering  upon  a  new  period 
of  extended  liberties,  after  the  Reform  Act,  j,^^  ,^^. 
circumstances  materially  affected  her  rela-  ™^^ 
tions  with  the  colonies ;  and  this  may  be  J*^'^ 
termed  the  third  and  last  period  of  colonial  '""*"■ 
history.     First,  the  abolition  of  alavery,  in  1833, 
loosened  the  ties  by  which  the  sugar  colonies  had 
been  bound  to  tlie  mother  country.     This  was  fol- 

■  LoDg'B  Hist,  of  Jnmaica,  i.  27,  7E> ;  Edmrdii'  Hint,  of  the  Wsat 
Indiea,  ii.  3BD  ;  Sir  O.  C.  I^wie  on  Dependencies,  ^78-SB4  ;  MS.  Ms- 
morandum  bj  tho  Right  Hon.  Edw,  EJlice,  M.P, 

*  £arl  Gveff,  Colonial  Policj,  i.  37-41 ;  Rules  and  ReguliitionR  fur 
Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Service,  ch.  iii. ;  MUls'  Colonial  Couutitu* 
lionn.  App.  ai8. 
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lowed  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  new  commercial 
policy,  which  overthrew  the  long-established  pro- 
tections and  moDopolieB  of  colonial  trade.  The 
main  purpose  for  which  both  parties  had  cherisked 
the  connexion  was  lost.  Colonists  found  their  pro- 
duce exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  the  sugar  colonies,  with  restricted  labour.  The 
home  conaumer,  independent  of  colonial  supplies, 
was  free  to  choose  his  own  market,  wherever  com- 
modities were  best  and  cheapest.  The  sugars  of 
Janiaica  competed  with  the  slave-grown  sugars  of 
Cuba:  the  woods  of  Canada  with  the  timber  of 
Norway  and  the  Baltic. 

These  new  conditions  of  colonial  policy  seriously 
iti  offdrt  affected  the  political  relations  of  the  mother 
political  country  with  her  dependencies.  Her  inter- 
coioniei.  ference  in  their  internal  affairs  having 
generally  been  connected  with  commercial  regula- 
tions, she  had  now  less  interest  in  continuing  it ; 
and  they,  having  snbnaitted  to  it  for  ihe  sake  of 
benefits  with  which  it  was  associated,  were  less  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  its  exercise.  Meanwhile  the  grow- 
ing population,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  many  of 
the  colonies,  closer  communications  with  England, 
and  the  example  of  English  liberties,  were  develop- 
ing the  political  aspirations  of  colonial  societies,  and 
their  capacity  for  self-government. 

Early  in  this  period  of  transition,  England  twice 
Contn-  '^^'^    occasion     to    assert    her    paramount 

"iSi™  authority :  bat  learned  at  the  same  time 
tejireaaed,  j^  estimate  the  force  of  local  opinion,  and 
to  seek  in  the  further  development  of  free  institu- 
fioDS,  (he  problem  of  coloBia.1  government.   Jamaica, 
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nfliacontented  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  neglected 
■  to  make  adequate  provision  for  her  piiaons,  wliicli 
Rtbat  measure  had  rendered  necessaiy.     In  1838,  the 
T  Imperial  Parliament  interposed,  and  promptly  Bup- 
I  jdied  this  defect  in  colonial  legislation.'     The  local 
aaeembly,  resenting  this  act  of  authority,  was  con- 
[■  tumacious,  stopped  the  supplies,  and  refused  to  ex- 
ercise the  proper  functions  of  a  legislature.     Again 
Parliament   asserted    its    supremacy.      The   sullen 
I  legislature   was   commanded   to   resume  its  duties ; 
'  and  submitted  in  time  to  save  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  Jamaica  from  suspension.' 

At  the  same  period,  the  perilous  state  of  Canada 
called  forth  all  the  authority  of  England,  insniwc- 
In  1837  and  1838,  the  discontents  of  Lower  Canada, 
Canada  exploded  in  insurrection.     The  constitution 
of  that  province  was  immediately  suspended  by  the 
British  Parliament ;  and  a  provisional  government 
was  established,  with  large  legislative  and  neunion 
executive  powers.^     This  necessary  act  of  proviaas, 
authority  was  followed  by  the  reunion  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower   Canada  into  a  single 
colony,  under  a  governor-general,* 

But  while  these  strong  measures  were  resorted  to, 
the  British  Government  carefully  defined  Right  of 
the  principles  upon  which  parliamentary  soii-bo- 
interposition  was  justified.   'Parliamentary  anaiitwd. 
legislation,'  wrote  Lord  Glenelg,  the  colonial  minis- 
ter, '  on  any  subject  of  exclusively  internal  concern 
to  any  British  colony  possessing  a  representative 
I  1  ft  a  Vict.  c.  87. 

'  2  &  3  Vict,  c.  2C;  Hans.  Deb,  3cd  Ser„  ilri.  1-243;  ilfii. 
459,  &C. 

I        ■  1&2  Vict,  c.  9;2&3  Vict.  c.  5a.  *  ^  U  ^NvcV.  c.^^. 
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assembly  is,  as  a  general  rule,  unconstitutional.  It 
is  a  right  of  which  th«  esercise  is  reserved  for  ex- 
treme cases,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and 
justifies  the  exception.''  Never  before  bad  the 
rights  of  colonial  self-government  been  so  plainly 
acknowledged. 

But  another  principle  was  about  to  be  established 
priiifipio  "*  Canada,  which  still  further  enlarged 
Sw^^"  ^^  powers  of  colonial  assemblies,  and 
vommmit  diminished  the  influence  of  the  mother 
country.  This  principle  is  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  responsible  government.  Hitherto  the  advisers 
of  the  governor  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  colony, 
were  the  principal  officers  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  generally  holding  permanent  bffices.  \^^lateve^ 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  legislature,  or  in 
the  colony, — whatever  the  unpopularity  of  the  mea- 
sures or  persons  of  the  executive  officers,  they  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  councils  of  the  colony.  For 
many  years,  they  had  contrived,  by  concessions,  by 
management  and  influence,  to  avoid  frequent  col- 
lisions with  the  assemblies  :  but  as  the  principles  of 
representative  government  were  developed,  irrespon- 
sible rulers  were  necessarily  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  popular  assembly.  The  advisers  of  the 
governor  pursued  one  policy,  the  assembly  another. 
Pleasures  prepared  by  the  executive  were  rejected 
by  the  assembly  :  measures  passed  by  the  assembly 
were  refused  by  the  council,  or  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  And  whenever  such  collisions  arose,  the 
constitutional  means  Tvere  wanting,  for  restoring 
'  PnrL  Paper,  1839,  No.  US,  p.  7. 
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confidence  between  the  contending  powers.'     Fre- 
quent disaolutions  exasperated  the  popular  party, 

.  and  generally  resulted  in  their  ultimate  triumph. 
The  hostility  between  the  aesembly  and  permanent 
and  unpopular  officera  became  chronic.  They  were 
constantly  at  issue ;  and  representative  institutions, 

.  in  collision  with  irresponsible  power,  were  threaten- 
ing anarchy.  These  difficulties  were  not  confined 
to  Canada:  but  were  common  to  all  the  North 
American  colonies ;  and  proved  the  incompatibility 
of  two  antagonistic  principles  of  government.* 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  a 
remedy  was  sought  for  disagreements  be-  int^Ddnc- 
tween  the  executive  and  the  legislature  in  Ij^JbiT 
that  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility,  Sc^toto 
which  had  long  been  accepted  as  the  basis  ^'^"^ 
of  constitutional  government  in  England,     At  first, 
ministers  at  home  were  apprehensive  lest  the  appli- 
cation  of  that  principle  to  a   dependency  should 
lead  to  a  virtual   renunciation  of  control  by  the 
mother  coimtry.^     Nor  had  Canada  yet  suiBciently 
recovered  from  the  passions  of  the  recent  rebellion, 
to  favour  the  experiment.     But  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  for  altering  the  tenure  of  the 
principal  colonial   offices;  and  in  1847,  responsible 
government  was  fully  established  under  LordEIgin.* 
From  that  time,  the  governor-general  selected  his 

■  See  Lord  Durham's  Beport  on  Canada,  1839,  p.  27-39. 

■  MA. 

'  Despatchea  of  Lord  J.  RusbbU  to  Mr.  PoalettThoinBon,  poTemor- 
genernlof  Canada,  Oot.  14tk  and  16  th,  1939;  Pucl.  pB,perB,  1S4S, 
No.  821. 

'  Eacl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  200-234,  269;  Daspatchea  of 
Lord  Elgin  ;  Pari.  Papers,  184B. 
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advieei'S  from  that  party  which  was  able  to  command 
a  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly ;  and  accepted 
the  policy  recommended  by  them,'  The  same  prin- 
»tiaMii«  ciple  was  adopted,  about  the  same  time, 
tohioia.  jj^  UQva  Scotia;^  and  has  since  become 
the  rule  of  administration  in  other  free  ccilonies.* 

By  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  a  colonial  con- 
itsrauiti  atitution  has  become  the  very  image  and 
reflection  of  parliamentary  government  in  England. 
The  governor,  like  the  sovereign  whom  he  represents, 
holds  himself  aloof  from,  and  superior  to  parties ; 
and  goven^  through  constitutional  advisers,  who 
have  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  legislature.  He 
leaves  conteEding  parties  to  fight  out  their  own 
battles  ;  and  by  admitting  the  stronger  party  to  his 
councils,  brings  the  executive  authority  into  har- 
mony with  popiilar  sentiments.*  And  as  the  recog- 
nition of  this  doctrine,  in  England,  has  practically 
transferred  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  from 
the  crown,  to  Parliament  and  the  people, — so  in  the 
colonies  boa  it  wrested  from  the  governor  and  from 
the  parent  state,  the  direction  of  colonial  affairs. 
And  again,  as  the  crown  has  gained  in  ease  and 
popularity  what  it  has  lost  in  power, — so  has  the 

'  Sob  ResolnlitinH  of  the  Cajiadian  Parliament,  S^pL  3rd,  184! ; 
Pari.  Paper,  1848,  Ko.  021. 

>  Despatch  of  Earl  Qroj  to  Sj  jBhn  Harvej,  Nov.  3rd,  1846  ; 
Pari.  Papor,  1848,  No.  621,  p.  8. 

■  Millfl'  Colonial  Constitutioas,  201,  205,  209,  ftc.  The  only  free 
colonies  to  ■which  responsible  gDTocninBDt  has  not  been  extended  ai 


n  analogy  to  the 
jeprevailinginthe  Britishconslitntion'  .  .  .  '  it  being  undor- 
Htood  that  councillor  vho  Lutc  lost  the  ccnlidoni^e  of  the  loctU.  legis- 
lature will  lender  th^ir  reBignatiODS  to  the  gaverauis.' — BuUi  and 
£effulalk«afar  l/t  Colonial  Sen-ice,  ch.  ii. 
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mother  country,  in  accepting,  to  the  full,  the  princi- 
ples of  local  self-govemment,  established  the  closest 
relatio]is  of  amity  and  confidence  between  herself 
and  her  colonies. 

There  are  circumBtances,  however,  in  which  the 
parallel  is  not  maintained.  The  Crown  confliotim 
and  Parliament  have  a  common  interest  in  0!  Bng- 
tbe  welfare  of  their  country  :  but  England  colonies, 
and  her  colonies  may  have  conflicting  intereata,  or 
an  irreconcilable  policy.  The  crown  has,  indeed, 
reserved  its  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latiires :  bot  its  practical  exercise  hag  been  found 
scarcely  more  compatible  with  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  colonies,  tha,n  in  England.  Hence 
colonies  have  been  able  to  adopt  principles  of  legisla- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  interests  of  the 
mother  country.  For  example,  after  England  had 
accepted  free  trade  as  the  basis  of  her  commercial 
policy,  Canada  adhered  to  protection ;  and  es- 
tablished a  tariff  injurious  to  English  commerce.' 
Such  laws  could  not  have  been  disallowed  by  the 
home  government  without  a  revival  of  the  conflicts 
and  discontents  of  a  former  period ;  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  principles  of  self-govenunent,  they  were 
reluctantly  confirmed. 

But  popular  principles,  in  colonial  government, 
have  not  rested  here.      While   enlarged  Dano- 
powers  have  been  intrusted  to  the   local  satatioiib. 

'  Report  on  Colonial  Military  Espenditnie,  1801.  Er.  of  Mr. 
Gladfitone,  3786  ;  M3.  Paper  by  the  Kight  Hon,  Eilw.  Ellici',  M.P, ; 
and  Eee  a  etatementof  difficulties  espmenfed  by  the  homa  gotern- 
ment  in  endeavouring  to  reatrain  Heiw  Bmnswiii  in  the  granting  of 
bounties.— Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  279. 
VOL.  IJI.  B  B 
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legislatures,  tbose  inatitutionB  again  have  been  re- 
constituted upon  a  more  democratic  basis.  The 
pranehin*  Constitution  granted  to  Canada  in  1840,  on 
in  CKiiida.  ^^jjg  reunion  of  the  provinces,  was  popular, 
but  not  democratic'  It  was  composed  of  a  legisla- 
tive council,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  of  a 
representative  assembly,  to  which  freeholders  or 
roturiers  to  the  amount  of  500?.  were  eligible  as 
members.  The  franchise  comprised  403.  freeholders, 
5i.  houseowners,  and  10?.  occupiers  :  but  baa  since 
been  placed  upon  a  more  popular  basis  by  provincial 
acts.* 

Democracy  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Aus- 
Anstraiian  trabau  colonics.  In  1842,  a  new  constitu- 
tntiona.  tion  was  granted  to  New  South  Wales, 
which,  departing  from  the  accustomed  model  of 
colonial  constitutions  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
provided  for  the  legislation  of  the  colony  by  a  single 
chamber. 

The  constitution  of  an  upper  chamber  in  a  colonial 
Poiicjot  society,  witliout  an  aristocracy,  and  with  few 
cimnibet.  persous  of  high  attainments,  and  adequate 
leisure,  had  ever  been  a  difficult  problem.  Nomin- 
ated by  the  governor,  aud  consisting  mainly  of  his 
esecutive  officers,  it  had  failed  to  exercise  a  material 
influence  over  public  opinion ;  and  had  been  readily 
overborne  by  the  more  popular  assembly.  The  ex- 
periment was,  therefore,  tried  of  bringing  into  a 
single  chamber  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  ele- 
ments of  colonial  government.     It  was  hoped  that 
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eminent  men  would  have  more  weight  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  popular  assembly,  than  sitting  apart 
and  exercising  an  impotent  veto.  The  experiment 
found  favour  with  experienced  statesmen  :  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  concession  to  de- 
mocracy. Timely  delays  in  legislation, — a  cautious 
review  of  public  measures, — resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  majority,  and  the  violence  of  a  faction, — the 
means  of  judicious  compromise, — were  wanting  in 
such  a  constitution.  The  majority  of  a  single 
chamber  was  absolute.' 

In  1850,  it  became  expedient  to  divide  the  vast 
territories  of  New  South  Wales  into  two,  constitn- 
and  the  southern  portion  was  erected  into  isw- 
the  new  colony  of  Victoria.  This  opportunity  was 
taken  of  revising  the  constitutions  of  these  colonies, 
and  of  South  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,^ 
The  New  South  Wales  model  was  adhered  to  by 
Parliament ;  and  a  single  chamber  was  constituted 
in  each  of  these  colonies,  of  which  one-third  were 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  two-thirds  elected 
under  a  franchise,  restricted  to  persons  holding  free- 
hold property  worth  lOOZ.  and  IQl.  householders  or 
leaseholders.  A  fixed  charge  was  also  imposed  upon 
the  colonial  revenues  for  the  civil  and  judicial  estab- 
lishments, and  for  religions  worship.  At  the  same 
time,  powers  were  conceded  to  the  governor  and 
legislative  council  of  each   colony,  with  the  assent 

'  The  Telatire  advantages  of  a  eingle  anil  double  thAmber  exti 
fully  argued  by  Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Policy,  ii.  36,  and  by  Mf, 
Mills,  Colonial  Const.,  Inlrod.,  67. 

'  This  constitution  -was  postponed,  i\h  regsrds  Weatern  Australiii, 
■until  the  colony  ahould  undeitaka  to  pay  the  charges  of  its  civil 
govemment. 
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of  the  queen  in  council,  to  alter  every  part  of  the 
constitution  BO  granted.'  The  experiment  of  a 
single  chamber  was  soon  abandoned  by  those  colonies 
tbemselvea;  while  the  principle  of  election  was 
introduced  into  the  legislative  councila.'  But  other- 
mee  the  tendency  of  such  societies  was  naturally 
favoui-ahle  to  democracy ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
limited  franchise  was  changed,  in  nearly  all  of  these 
colonies,  for  universal  or  manbood  aufirage  and  vote 
by  ballot.'  It  was  open  to  the  queen  in  coimcil  to 
disallow  these  laws,  or  for  Parliament  itself  to  inter- 
pose and  suspend  theEn. :  *  but  in  deference  to  tLe 
principle  of  self-government,  these  ciitical  changes 
were  allowed  to  come  into  operation. 

lu  1852,  a  representative  constitution,  with  two 
Nen-  zea-  chambers,  was  introduced,  after  some  delay, 
ca"^  ot^  into  New  Zealand ;  °  and,  about  the  same 
GoosHope.    pgriod^  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo.* 

To  conclude  this  rapid  summary  of  colonial  liher- 

'  13  &  H  Viet- c.5fl;  Earl  Grej'sColonbl  Policy,  i.App.  422  ;iL. 
88-111 ;  Mills,  291;  Hans.  Det.,  3rd  Ser.,  criii.  634;cii.  1384,  fie. 

'  New  Sooth  Walea  Coloniiil  Act,  17  Vict.  c.  41;  MiOa,  296  ; 
Victoria  Colonial  Act,  Marei  25, 1854  ;  Mills,  309 ;  Sontli  AiiBtralia, 
lS54;MillG,31S;  Van  Diemeu'a  Land  Colonial  Ai^  18  Vict,  c  18; 
lUills,  326.  Western  Australia  is  the  oa\j  colon;  now  liaving  ii 
singlo  chamber. 

'  Colonial  Acts,  Victoria,  Hot.  24th,  1857,  21  Viet.  No.  33 ; 
Sonth  Anstrdia,  Jan.  27th,  185B,  21  Viet.  No.  12;  New  South 
Wales,  Not.  24th,  1858,  22  Vict.  No.  22.  In  New  Zealand  the 
^uchise  has  heen  i^Ten  to  the  gold'miners. 

<  Coloiual  Ada  for  such  purposes  wers  required  to  be  laid  buforc 
Farliameat,  for  thirty  days,  b^ore  her  Majesty's  pleaBiu:e  should  1)0 
signified  in  regaiNl  to  them. 

*  IS  &  16  Vict.  c.  72.  A  pTBvious  Act  had  been  passed  with  this 
object  in  1846,  but  its  .1   ■-.,...     - 

Siar.— Eail  Grej's  Coloi 
ob„  3cd  Ser.,  cni.  -"- 

•  Earl  Grey,  ii.  2 
Fapevs,  presented  by  c 
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ties, — it   must    be   added  that  the  colonies   have 
further    enjoyed    municipal   institutions,'  other 
a   free  press,'  and  religious   freedom  and  liberties, 
equality.     No  liherty  or  franchise  prized  by  English- 
men at  home,  has  been  withheld  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  distant  lands. 

Thus,  by  rapid  strides,  have  the  most  considerable 
dependencies  of  the  British  crown  ad-  coi^i,^ 
vanced,  through  successive  stages  of  "1™"=™!- 
.  political  liberty,  until  an  ancient  monarchy  has 
become  the  parent  of  democratic  republics,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  scarcely  so  democratic  as  that  of  Canada, 
or  the  Australian  colonies.  The  president's  fixed 
teniu-e  of  office,  and  large  executive  powers, — the 
independent  position  and  authority  of  the  Senate, — 
and  the  control  of  the  supreme  coiort, — are  checks 
upon  the  democracy  of  congress.*  But  in  these 
colonies  the  majority  of  the  democratic  assembly, 
for  the  time  being,  are  absolute  masters  of  the 
colonial  government :  they  can  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  legislative  council,  and  dictate  condi- 
tions to  the  governor,  and  indirectly  to  the  parent 
state.  This  transition  from  a  state  of  control  and 
pupilage,  to  that  of  unrestrained  freedom,  may  have 
been  too  precipitate.  Society, — particularly  in 
Australia,  — had  scarcely  had  time  to  prepare 
itself  for  tho  successful  trial  of  so  free  a  represen- 
tation.    The  settlers  of  a  new  country  were  suddenly 

'  Earl   Greye  Colonial  Policy,  i.   32,  235,  437 ;  ii.  327 ;  MiUs 
ISS,  &c.;  Merirale,  Colonisation,  18S1,  6fil-S^6. 
"  Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Palioj,  i.  Bfl. 
•  De  Tocquerille,  i.  p.  1*3,  161,  179. 
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intruHted  with  uncontrolled  power,  before  educatioiir 
property,  traditions  and  iisage  had  given  stability 
to  public  opinion.  Nor  were  they  trained  to  free- 
dom, like  their  English  brethren,  by  many  enno- 
bling struggles,  and  the  patient  exercise  of  public- 
virtues.  But  Buch  a  transition,  more  or  less  rapid, 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  responsible 
government,  coupled  with  the  power  given  tO' 
colonial  assemblies,  of  reforming  their  own  consti- 
tutions. The  principle  of  self-government  once- 
recognised,  has  been  carried  out  without  reserve  or 
hesitation.  Hitherto  there  have  been  many  faUnres 
and  discouragements  in  the  experiment  of  colonial 
democracy  :  yet  the  political  future  of  these  thriv- 
ing communities  affords  far  more  ground  for  hope 
than  for  despondency. 

England  ventiued  to  tax  her  colonies,  and  lost 
Colon]™  them ;  she  endeavoured  to  rule  them  from. 
nocrana  Downing  Street,  and  provoked  disaffection 
siiLtee.  and   revolt.     At   last,   she    gave  freedom^ 

and  found  national  sympathy  and  contentment.. 
But  in  the  meantime,  her  colonial  dependencies- 
have  grown  into  affiliated  states.  The  tie  which 
binds  them  to  her,  is  one  of  sentiment  rather  than, 
authority.  Commercial  privileges,  on  either  side, 
have  been  abandoned  :  transportation, — for  whicb 
some  of  the  colonies  were  founded, — has  been  given 
up  :  patronage  has  been  surrendered,  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  waived  by  the  crown,  and  political 
dominiou  virtually  renounced, 
pendence  has  become  little  ; 
except  for  purposes  of  military  d 
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e    more    than  nominal,  ■ 
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We  have  seen  how,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
culoniee,  they  strove  to  defend  themselYes.  Miiiurjde- 
But  during  the  prolonged  tostilities  of  the  coiooits. 
French  revolutionary  war,  assaults  upon  our  colo- 
nies naturally  formed  part  of  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  met,  on  our  part,  by  costly  naval 
and  military  armaments.  And  after  the  peace, 
England  continued  to  garrison  her  colonies  with 
large  military  forces,— wholly  paid  by  herself,^and 
to  construct  fortifications,  requiring  still  larger 
garrisons.  Wars  were  undertaken  against  the 
natives,  as  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Zealand,^-of  which  England  bore  all  the  cost,  and 
the  colonies  gained  all  the  profit.  English  soldiers 
have  further  performed  the  services  of  colonial 
police.  Instead  of  taxiag  her  colonies,  England 
has  suffered  herself  to  be  taxed  heavily  on  their 
account.  The  annual  military  expenditure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies,  ultimately  reached  3,225,081^., 
of  which  1,715,246J.  was  incurred  for  free  colonies, 
and  l,509,835i.  for  military  garrisons  and  depend- 
encies, maintained  chiefly  for  imperial  purposes.' 
Many  of  the  colonies  have  already  contributed  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  Eritish  troops,  and  have 
further  raised  considerable  bodies  of  militia  and 
volunteers :  but  Parliament  has  recently  pronounced 
it  to  be  just  that  the  colonies  which  enjoy  self- 
govemment,  should  undertake  the  responsibility  and 
cost  of  their  own  military  defence.*     To  carry  this 

'  Report  of  Commitles  on  Colonial  Mililaiy  Eipendituie,  1861. 

'  Beport  of  Committee  oa  Colonial  Mil itarj  Eipendi Cure,  1861, 

and  Evidence;  Eeaolution  of  CommonB,   Murcli  4,    1862. — Hana. 
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policy  into  effect  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But 
whenever  it  may  be  effected,  the  last  material  bond 
of  connection  with  the  colonies  will  Lave  been 
severed ;  and  colonial  states,  acknowledging  the 
honorary  sovereignty  of  England,  and  fully  armed 
for  self-defence, — as  well  against  herself  as  others, — 
will  have  grown  out  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire.  They  will  still  look  to  her,  in  time 
of  war,  for  at  least  naval  protection ;  and,  in  peace, 
they  will  continue  to  imitate  her  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  glory  in  the  proud  distinction  of 
British  citizenship.  On  her  part,  England  may  well 
"be  prouder  of  the  vigorous  freedom  of  her  pros- 
perous sons,  than  of  a  hundred  provinces  subject  to 
the  iron  rule  of  British  pro-consuls.  And,  should 
the  sole  remaining  ties  of  kindred,  affection,  and 
honour  be  severed,  she  will  reflect,  with  just  exult- 
ation, that  her  dominion  ceased,  not  in  oppression 
and  bloodshed,  but  ia  the  expansive  energies  of 
freedom,  and  the  hereditary  capacity  of  her  manly 
offspring  for  the  privileges  of  self-government. 

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  have, — from  the 
Depenflen-  Conditions  of  their  occupation,  the  relations 
fot'alJu*"^  of  the  state  to  the  native  population,  and 
goyeraneot,  qj-Jj^j.  circumstauces, — been  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  free  institutions  of  the  more  favoured 
colonies ;'  but  they  have  largely  shared  in  that  spirit 
of  enlightened   liberality,  which,  during  the  last 

Deb.,  3rd  Ser.,  elsiv.  1032 ;  Earl  Grej's  Colonial  Policy,  i.  266  ;  Mr. 
Adderley's  Letter  t«  Mr.  Disraeli  an  the  Eektions  of  England  with 
the  Colonies,  1861. 

'  Viz.,  India,  Malta,  Gihraltar,  Cejlon,  Honp;  Kong,  St.  Helena, 
Palklanda,  Labuan,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  CoiLst. 
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twenty  years,  has  distinguished  the  administration 
of  colonial  affairs. 

Of  all  the  dependencies  &f  the  British  crown,  India 
is  the  most  considerable  in  territory,  in  mdia. 
population,  in  revenue,  and  in  military  resources. 
It  is  itself  a  great  empire.  Originally  acquired  and 
governed  hy  a  trading  company,  England  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  administration  no  further  than  was 
implied  in  the  charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  by 
which  British  subjects  were  invested  with  sovereignty 
over  distant  regions.'  Trade  was  the  first,  ThcBiyt 
— dominion  the  secondary  object  of  the  pinj. 
company.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  their 
territories  had  become  so  extended,  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham conceived  the  scheme  of  claiming  them  as 
dominions  of  the  crown."  This  great  scheme,  how- 
ever, dwindled,  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues,  into 
an  agreement  that  the  company  should  pay  400j000^ 
a  year,  as  the  price  of  their  privileges.'  This  tri- 
bute was  not  long  enjoyed,  for  the  company,  im- 
poverished by  perpetual  wars,  andmal-adminietration, 
fell  into  financial  difficulties;  and  in  1773,  were  re- 
leased from  this  obligation.*  And  in  this  year, 
Parliament,  for  the  iirst  time,  undertook  to  regulate 
the  constitution  of  the  government  of  India.'  The 
court  of  directors, consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 

*  The  first  charter  irae  granted  in  1600;  tlie  first  Act  concern- 
ing  tlie  East  India  Company  ir&s  passed  in  leSS,  9  £c  10  Will, 

'  Lord  Jlahon's  Hist,,  t.  2$3 ;  Chatham  Cart.,  iv.  264. 
'  7Geo.  m.  c.  57;9'Geo.in.c.2*iParl.Hiat..iTJ.  330;Walp. 
Mem,,  ii.  394,  427,  4i9 ;  iiL  39-37. 

'  13  Geo.  in.  c  88.  •  EM.  c.  04. 
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elected  by  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  and  vir- 
tuallj  independent  of  the  government,  became  the 
home  authority,  by  whom  tho  governor-general  was 
appointed,  and  to  whom  alone  he  was  responsible. 
An  Asiatic  empire  was  still  intrusted  to  a  company, 
having  an  extensive  civil  and  military  organisation, 
making  wars  and  conquests,  negotiating  treaties, 
and  eKercising  uncontrolled  dominion.  A  trading 
company  had  grown  into  a  corporate  emperor.  The 
genius  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  bad  acquired 
the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

But  power  exercised  by  irresponsible  and  despotic 
AbuMot  rulers  was  naturally  abused;  and  in  1773, 
mtaSrMLii.,  andagainin  1780,  thedirectors  were  placed 
1781-83.  under  the  partial  control  of  a  secretary  of 
state.'  Soon  afterwards  some  of  the  mpst  glaring^ 
excesses  of  Indian  misrule  were  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  Parliament.*  English  statesmen  became 
sensible  that  the  anomalies  of  a  government,  so 
constituted,  could  no  longer  be  endured.  It  was 
not  fit  that  England  should  suffer  her  subjects  to 
practise  the  iniquities  of  Asiatic  rule,  without  effec- 
tive responsibility  and  control.  On  ilr.  Fox  and 
tho  coalition  ministry  first  devolved  the  task  of 
Mr.  Foi'a  providing  against  the  continued  oppression 
1IS3.  and  misrule,  -which  recent  inquiries  had 

exposed.  They  grappled  boldly  with  the  evils  which 
demanded  a  remedy.  Satisfied  that  the  government 
of  an  empire  could  nob  be  confided  with  safety  or 

'  Burke's  Speoch,  WorkB,  iv.  115. 

*  See  DobatFa  Feb.  1st  and  1  2th,  and  May  Sth,  1T81 ;  Apd]  IStb. 
1782;  PbtI.  Hist.  iii.  1163,  1182;  iiii.  200,  I27fi ;  EeportB  of 
Secret  and  Select  Committeea,  1782  and  17S3. 
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lionoux  to  a  commercial  company,  they  proposed  at 
once  to  transfer  it  to  another  body.  But  to  whom 
could  such  a  power  be  intrusted?  Not  to  the 
crown,  whose  influence  they  had  ah-eady  denounced 
as  exorbitant :  not  to  any  department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  wliich  could  become  accessory 
to  Parliam.ontary  corruption.  The  company  had 
been,  in  great  measure,  independent  of  the  crown 
jmdofthemiuistersof  the  day;  and  the  power  which 
had  been  abused,  they  now  proposed  to  vest  in  an 
independent  board.  This  important  body  was  to 
consist  of  seven  commissioners  appointed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Parliament,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  ultimately  by  the  crown.  The  leading  concema 
of  the  company  were  to  be  managed  by  eight  assist- 
ants, appointed  first  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards 
by  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.'  It  was  a 
bold  and  hazardous  measure,  on  which  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  colleagues  staked  their  power.  Conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  hunnanity,  it  recognised  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  redress  the  wrongs,  and  secure 
the  future  welfare  of  a  distant  empire ;  yet  was  it 
open  to  objections  which  a  fierce  party  contest  dis- 
coloured with  exaggeration.  The  main  objections 
urged  against  the  bill  were  these  :  that  it  violated 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,— that  it  in- 
creased the  influence  of  the  crown— and  that  it  in- 
vested the  coalition  party,  then  having  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  with  a  power  superior  to  the 
crown  itself.  As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  was 
vain  to  contend  that  Parliament  might  not  lawfully 
'  Mr.  Fox's  Speecli,  Nov.  18th,  1783  ;  Pari.  Hiat.,  iiiii.  118". 
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I  company  of  their  domimon  over  mil- 
which  they  had  disgraced  by  fraud, 
oppression,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  They 
bad  clearly  forfeited  the  political  powers  intrusted 
to  them  for  the  public  good.  A  solemn  trust,  having 
been  flagrantly  violated,  might  justly  be  revoked. 
But  had  they  forfeited  their  commercial  privileges  ? 
They  were  in  difficulties  and  debt :  their  affairs  were 
in  the  utmost  confusion  :  the  grossest  mismanage- 
ment was  but  too  certainly  proved.  But  such  evils 
in  a  commercial  company,  however  urgently  needing 
correction,  scarcely  justified  the  forfeiture  of  esta- 
blished rights.  The  two  last  objections  were  plainly 
contradictory.  The  measure  could  not  increase  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  exalt  a 
party  above  it.  The  former  was,  in  truth,  wholly 
untenable,  and  was  relinquished ;  while  the  king, 
the  opposition,  the  friends  of  the  company,  and  the 
coimtry,  made  common  cause  in  maintaining  the 
latter.  And  assuredly  the  weakest  point  wat  chosen 
for  attack.  The  bill  nominated  the  commissioners, 
exclusively  from  the  ministerial  party ;  and  in- 
trusted them  with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
India,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  At  a  time  when 
corrupt  influence  was  so  potent,  in  the  councils  of 
the  state,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  have  been  able  to  promote  the  poli- 
tical intexests  of  their  own  party.  To  add  to  their 
weight,  they  were  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
Akeady  the  parliamentary  influence  of  the  company 
had  aroused  jealousy ;  and  its  concentration  in  a 
powerful    and   organised    party  naturally    excited 
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alarm.  However  exaggerated  by  party  violence,  it 
waa  unquestionably  a  well-founded  objection,  ■which 
ought  to  have  been  met  and  counteracted.  It  is 
true  that  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  crown, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  tbe  commissioners  was 
during  good  behaviour ;  but,  practically,  they  would 
have  enjoyed  an  independent  authority  for  four 
years.  It  was  right  to  wrest  power  from  a  body 
which  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  exercise 
it,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  flagrantly  abused :  but 
it  was  wi'ong  to  constitute  the  new  government  an 
instrument  of  party,  uncontrolled  by  the  crown,  and 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  that  parliamentary 
responsibility  which  our  free  constitution  recog- 
nises as  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  authority. 
The  error  was  fatal  to  tlie  measure  itself,  and  to  the 
party  by  whom  it  was  committed.' 

Mr.  Fox's  scheme  having  been  overthrown,  Mr. 
Pitt  proceeded  to  frame  a  measure,  in  which  iir.  pitfi 
he  dexterously  evaded  all  the  difficulties  i'm. 
under  which  his  rival  bad  fallen.  He  left  the  com- 
pany in  possession  of  their  large  powers:  but  sub- 
jected them  to  a  board  of  control  representing  the 
crown.*  The  company  were  now  accountable  to 
ministers,  in  their  rule;  and  ministers,  if  T^caonWe 
they  suffered  wrong  to  be  done,  were  re-  s"'™™*''''- 
sponsible  to  Parliament.  So  far  the  theory  of  this 
measure   was  good:  but  power  and  responsibility 

■  gupi-d,  Vol.  I.  67 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  udii.  122*,  1265,  &o.  ;  Burke's 
Works,  iy.  1 ;  Adolphua'  Hist.,  iv.  3t-e6 ;  Maascj's  Hist,,  iii. 
196-218 ;  Fos,  Mem,,  ii.  212-221  ;  Lord  J.  RosBell'a  Life  of  Foi, 
ii.  24-18  ;  Lord  Stjmhope'a  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  138, 

»  24  Geo.  in.  c  25. 
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were  divided;  and  distracted  councils,  an  infirm 
executive,  and  a  cumbrous  and  perplexed  adminis- 
tration, were  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  a  double 
government.'  The  administration  of  Indian  aEfairs 
came  frequently  under  the  review  of  Parliament :  * 
but  the  system  of  double  or  divided  government  was 
oontiDued,  on  each  successive  renewal  of  the  privi- 
^,,„  leges  of  the  company.     In  1833,  the  first 

'°"™^'^  great  change  iras  effected  in  the  position 
of  the  company.  Up  to  this  time,  tbey  had  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  trade  with  China,  and  other  commercial 
privileges.  This  monopoly  was  now  discontinued ; 
and  tbey  ceased  to  be  a  txading  company ;  but  their 
dominion  over  India  was  confirmed  for  a  further 
period  of  twenty  years. ^  The  right  of  Parliament, 
however,  to  legislate  for  India  was  then  reserved. 
It  was  the  last  periodical  renewal  of  the  powers  of 
in.tia  Bill  '^^  company.  In  1 853,  significant  changes 
18S3.  weremade:  their  powers  being  merely  con- 

tinued until  Parliament  should  otherwise  provide ; 
and  their  territories  being  held  in  trust  for  the 
crown.  The  Court  of  Directors  was  reconstituted, 
being  henceforth  composed  of  twelve  elected  mem- 
bers, and  sis  nominees  of  the  crown.  At  the  same 
time,  the  council  of  the  Governor-General,  in  India, 
was  enlarged,  and  invested  with  a  more  legislative 
character.  The  government  of  India  being  thus 
drawn  into  closer  connection  with  ministers,  they 
met  objections  to  the  increase  of  patronage,  which 

>  Mr,  Poi'b  Speech,  Pari.  Hist.,  nil".  1 122 ;  Fox,  Mem.,  ii.  2H ; 
Debateeon  India  bill  of  1858,  jtassim. 
»  28  Geo.  Ill,  p.  8;  3S  Gao.  lU.  c.  52;  S3  Geo.  Ill,  c.  165. 
»  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85. 
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liad  teen  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox's  sclienie,  by  opening  the 
civil  and  medical  Bervicea  to  competition.'  This 
measure  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  complete  iden- 
tity between  the  executive  administration  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India.  It  had  a  short  and  painful  trial. 
The  mutiny  of  the  native  army,  in  1857,  discloeed 
■the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  England,  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  single  and  supreme 
authority. 

The  -double  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length 
condemned :  the  powers  and  territories  of  Qorem- 
the  company  were  transferred  to  \ 
Queen;  and  the  administration  of  India  to  the 
was  intrusted  to  a  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  ises. ' 
Council.  But  this  great  change  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  a  compromise ;  and  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  council,  seven  were  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  eight  appointed  by 
the  crown.  And  again,  with  a  view  to  restrict  the 
state  patronage,  cadetships  in  the  engineers  and 
artillery  were  thrown  open  to  competition.' 

The  transfer  of  India  to  the  crown  was  followed 
by  a  vigorous  administration  of  its  vast  gujigajuent 
dominions.  Its  army  was  amalgamated  J^^^ 
with  that  of  England  :*  the  constitution  of  *™"°°- 
the  council  in  India  was  placed  upon  a  wider  basis :  * 
the  courts  of  judicature  were  remodelled ;"  the 
civil  service  enlarged  ;^  and  the  exhausted  revenues 

'  16  &  17  Vict  c.  B6.  '  21  &  22  Vict,  c  lOfl. 

*  S3  &  24  Vict.  c.  li)0  (diaconlinuini;  a  separate  European  force 
in  India) ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  74 ;  and  tatL  Papers,  1860,  Nob.  364, 
471,  fiic. 

<  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67.  =  Bid.,  e.  104.  '  Md,,  c.  54. 
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uf  the  country  regenerated.  To  an  empire  of  sub- 
jugated states,  and  Asiatic  races,  self-government 
was  plainly  impossible.  But  it  has  already  profited 
by  European  civilisation  and  statesmanship ;  and 
while  necessarily  denied  fireedom,  its  rulers  are 
gmded  by  the  principles  upon  which  free  states  are 
governed  ;  and  its  interests  are  protected  by  a  free 
English  Parliament,  a  vigilant  press,  and  an  en- 
lightened and  humane  people. 

Beyond  these  narrow  isles,  England  has  won, 
pjgj^nm  indeed,  a  vast  and  glorious  empire.  In 
^^  the  history  of  the  world,  no  other  state 
™''^"  has  known  how  to  govern  territories  bo 
extended  and  remotc,^ — and  races  of  men  so  diverse : 
giving  to  her  own  kindred  colonies  the  widest 
liberty, — and  ruling,  with  enlightened  ec[uity,  de- 
pendencies unquabfied  for  freedom.  To  the  Roman, 
Virgil  proudly  sang, 


To  the  Englishman  may  it  not  be  saia  with  even 
juster  pride, '  having  won  freedom  for  thyself,  and 
used  it  wisely,  thou  hast  given  it  to  thy  children, 
who  have  peopled  the  earth  ;  and  thou  hast  exer- 
cised dominion  with  justice  and  humanity  I ' 


i 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 


We  have  now  surveyed  tlie  progress  of  freedom  and 
popular  influence,  in  all  the  institutions  of  i„,p„vas 
England.  Everywhere  we  have  seen  the  ^^' 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  assured;  ''«*''="™- 
and  closer  relations  established  between  the  state 
and  the  community.  The  liberal  spirit  of  general 
legislation  has  kept  pace  with  this  remarkable  deve- 
lopment of  constitutional  liberty.  While  the  basis 
of  power  was  narrow,  rulers  lad  little  sympathy  with 
the  people.  The  spirit  of  their  rule  was  hard  and 
selfish :  favonring  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many:  protecting  privileges  and  abuses  by  which 
the  governing  classes  profited :  but  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  governed.  Responsibility  and  popular 
control  gradually  forced  upon  them  larger  views  of 
the  public  interests ;  and  more  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
enlightened  government.  With  fi-eedom  there  grew 
a  stronger  sense  of  duty  in  rulers — more  enlighten- 

VOL.  Ill,  c  0 
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ment  and  humanity  among  the  people  :  wiser  laws, 
and  a  milder  policy.  The  asperities  of  power  were 
tempered  ;  and  the  state  was  governed  in  the  spirit 
which  society  approved. 

This  improved  spirit  lias  displayed  itself  throagh- 
out  the  wide  range  of  modern  legislation ;  but,  in 
passing  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  constitutional 
history,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid 
glance  at  some  of  its  more  remarkable  illustrationa. 

No  example  more  aptly  illustrates  the  altered 
Emoin-  relations  of  rulers  to  the  people,  than  the 

omce.  revision  of  official  emoluments.     Ministers 

once  grew  rich  upon  the  gains  of  office ;  and  pro- 
vided for  their  relatives  by  monstrous  sinecures,  and 
appointments  egregiously  overpaid.  To  grasp  a 
great  estate  out  of  the  public  service,  was  too  often 
tlieir  first  thought.  Families  were  founded,  titles 
endowed,  and  broken  fortunes  repaired,  at  the 
public  expense.  It  was  asked  what  an  office  was 
worth :  not  what  services  were  to  be  rendered. 
This  selfish  and  dishonest  system  perished  under 
exposure :  but  It  proved  a  tedious  and  unthankful 
laboiur  to  bring  itfl  abuses  to  the  light  of  day.  In- 
quiries were  commenced  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  were  followed  by  few  practical  results. 
At  that  time,  'all  abuses  were  freeholds,'' which 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  invade.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  foremost  among  the  guardians  of 
public  interests,  afterwards  applied  bis  patient  in- 
dustry and  fearless  public  spirit  to  this  work ;  and, 

0  Eichard  BentlBj,  eon  o[  Dr. 
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unruffled  by  discouragements  and  ridicule,  he  lived 
to  aee  its  accomplishment,  Soon  after  the  Keform 
Act,  ministers  of  state  accepted  salaries  scarcely 
equal  to  the  charges  of  office : '  sinecures  and  rever- 
sions were  abolished :  offices  discontinued  or  con^ 
solidated ;  and  the  scale  of  official  emoluments 
revised,  and  apportioned  to  the  duties  performed, 
throughout  the  public  service.  The  change  attested 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  in  ministers,  and  increased 
responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

The  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  Aaminie- 
without  a  check,  illustrate  the  inert  and  imUoo. 
stagnant  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
noble  principles  of  English  Law  had  been  expounded 
by  eminent  judges,  and  applied  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  until  they  had  expanded  into 
a  comprehensive  system  of  jurisprudence,  entitled 
to  respect  and  veneration.  But  however  admirable 
its  principles,  its  practice  Lad  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  former  times,  and,  by  manifold  defects, 
went  far  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Lawyers, 
ever  following  precedents,  were  blind  to  principles. 
Legal  fictions,  technicalities,  obsolete  forms,  intri- 
cate rules  of  procedure,  accumulated.  Fine  intel- 
lects were  wasted  on  the  narrow  subtilties  of  special 
pleading;  and   clients  won   or  lost  causes,— like  a 

'  Eepcrta  on  Sinecure  Offices,  1807,  1810-12,  aad  1834;  IX- 
bates  on  OlliceB  in  Reversion  Bill,  18D7,  1808 ;  Huna.  Deb.,  let  Ser., 
ii.  178,  1073,  &c. ;  i,  194,  870,  &c. ;  BomiUy's  Life,  iL  219,  30a ; 
iii.  9;TwB'BLifeofLocdEldoii,  ii.  1 1 6,  22S  ;  BepoTtB  of  CommanB 
on  afazaa  hdd  b;  Memtiora,  1630-31,  No.  822;  1833,  No.  671 ;  Be- 
port  on  MineeUaneons  Eipendituce,  1847-18,  No,  £43 ;  aM  on  Pub- 
lic OfficeK,  1856,  No.  3GB. 
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;;ame  of  cbeas, — not  hy  the  force  of  truth  and  right, 
but  by  the  Bkill  and  cunning'  of  the  phiyers.  Heai't- 
breaking  delays  and  ruinous  costa  were  the  lot  of 
suitorE.  Justice  waa  dilatory,  expensive,  uncertain, 
und  remote.  To  the  rich  it  waa  a  costly  lottery:  to 
the  poor  a  denial  of  right,  or  certain  ruin.  The 
class  who  profited  most  by  its  dark  mysteries,  were 
the  lawyers  tliemselves.  A  suitor  might  be  reduced 
to  beggary  or  madness  :  but  his  adrisers  revelled  in 
the  chicane  and  artifices  of  a  life-long  suit,  and  grew 
rich.  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  processes 
arose  numberless  fees  and  well-paid  offices.  Many 
subordinate  functionaries,  liolding  sinecure  or  super- 
fluous appointments,  enjoyed  greater  emoluments 
than  the  judges  of  the  court ;  and  upon  the  luckless 
suitors,  again,  fell  the  charge  of  these  egregious  es- 
tablishments. If  complaints  were  made,  they  were 
repelled  as  the  promptings  of  ignorance :  if  amend- 
ments of  the  law  were  proposed,  they  were  resisted 
as  innovations.  To  question  the  perfection  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence  was  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors, — a  political  heresy,  which  could  expect 
no  toleration. 

The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  time 
iMajBoi  "^  Lord  Eldon,  were  a  frequent  cause  of 
Schsn^  complaint ;  and  formed  the  subject  of 
"^-  parliamentary    inquiry    in    both    Houses.' 

In  1813,  a  vice-chancellor  was  appointed,  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  coxirt :  but  its  complex  and 
dilatory  procedure  remained  without  improvement. 
Complaints  continued  to  be  made,  by  Mr.  Michael 
36,  592;  iii.  13,  ?m.;  TwUs's  Lifo  of 
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Angelo  Taylor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  until,  in 
1825,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tlie  administration  of  justice  in  that  court.' 

In  1828,  Mr.  Brougham  exposed  the  complicated 
abuses  of  the  coiu-ta  of  comroon  law,  and  Detects 
the  law  of  real  property.      His  masterly  common 
speech,  of  six  hours,  displayed  the  com-  oouru. 
bined  powers  of  the  philosophic  jurist,  the  practised 
lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  orator.'     Suggesting 
most  of  the   law  reforms   which    have  since    been 
carried  into  effect,  and  some  not  yet  accomplished, 
ifc  stands  a  monument  to  hia  fame  as  a  lawgiver.' 
Commissions  of  inquiry  were  immediately  appointed ; 
and,  when  their  investiga.tiona  were  completed,  a 
new  era  of  reform  and  renovation  was  commenced. 
Thenceforth,  the  amendment  of  the  law  ]j,w  re- 
was  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  ^°™^- 
vigour.     Judges  and  law  officers  no  longer  discoun- 
tenanced it :  but  were  themselves  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  law  reform.     Lord  Brougham,  on  the  wool- 
sack, was  able  to  give  effect  to  some  of  his  own  che- 
rished schemes;  and  never  afterwards  faltered    in 
the  work.     Succeeding  chancellors  followed  io  his 
footsteps;  and  Lord  Dennaan,  Lord  Campbell,  Sii- 
Richard  Bethell,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  laboured 
successfully  in  the  same  honourable  field  of  legisla- 
tion.    The  work  was  slow  and  toilsome, — beset  with 
many  difficulties, — and  generally  unthankful :  but 

'  Bomillj's  Life,  ii.  474,  *86,  567  ;  iii.  321,  et  wj, 

=  Feb.   7th,    182S,   Hans.   Deb.,   2nd   Ser„    iviii.    127  ;    Lord 

Brongham'B  SppBchee,  ii.  311. 

*  Acts  and  Billfi  of  Lord  Brougham,   ty  Sir  Eojdley   Wilmot, 

Intr.  sv.,  ct  stq.',  Ivi.  tt  >cg.;  Ii3i. ;  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham 

on  Liiw   Eoform,  M:iy    12th,    1848,  Hans.  Dob.,   3rd  Ser.,  xssvv^- 

877. 
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it  was  accomplished.  TLe  procedure  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  was  Himplified;  its  judicial  establish- 
ment enlarged  and  remodelled :  its  offices  regulated. 
Its  delays  were  in  great  measure  averted  ;  and  its 
costs  dimioislied.  The  courts  of  common  law 
imderwent  a  like  revision.  The  effete  Welsh  ju- 
dicature was  abolished  ;  tlie  bench  of  English  judges 
enlarged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  :  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Exchequer  superseded :  the 
procedure  of  the  courts  freed  from  fiction  and  arti- 
fice :  the  false  system  of  pleading  swept  away  :  the 
law  of  evidence  amended ;  and  justice  restored  to 
its  nattiral  simplicity.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  was  reviewed;  and  a  court  established 
for  its  administration,  with  wide  general  and  local 
jurisdiction.  Justice  was  brought  home  to  every 
man's  door,  by  the  constitution  of  county  courts. 
Divorce,  which  the  law  had  reserved  as  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  rich,  was  made  the  equal  right  of 
all.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  reconstituted  ; 
and  their  procedure  and  jurisdiction  reviewed.  A 
new  court  of  appeal,— of  eminent  learning  and  au- 
thority,— was  found  in  a  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council, — which,  as  the  court  of  last  resort 
from  India  and  the  colonies,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  coujt  of  Admiralty,  is  second  only  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  amplitude  of  its  jui-isdic- 
tion.  The  antiquated  law  of  real  property  was  re- 
cast ;  and  provision  made  for  simplifying  titles,  and 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  land.  Much  was  done, 
and  more  attempted,  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
statutes.  Xor  have  these  remarkable  amendments 
of  the  law  been  coniined  to  England.     S(;ot!and  and 
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Ireland,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  shared 
largely  in  the  work  of  reformation.  Of  all  the 
law  reforms  of  this  period,  indeed,  none  was  bo 
signal  as  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  encumbered 
estates  court. 

Such  were  the  more  conspicuous  improvements  of 
the  law,  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  I860, 
Before  they  had  yet  been  commenced.  Lord  Broug- 
ham eloquently  foreshadowed  the  boast  of  that 
sovereign  who  should  hare  it  to  say  '  that  he  found 
law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap :  found  it  a  sealed  book, 
— left  it  a  living  letter :  found  it  the  patrimony  of 
the  rich,— left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor :  found 
it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression, — 
left  it  the  stafi'  of  honesty,  and  the  shield  of  iuno- 
eenoe.'  The  whole  scheme  of  renovation  is  not  yet 
complete :  but  already  may  this  proud  hoast  he 
justly  uttered  by  Queen  Victoria. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  judges  themselves,  spwt  ana 
at  different  periods,  must  not  be  over-  ttaindga, 
looked.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  George  III.  was  to 
complete  the  independence  of  the  judges  by  pro- 
viding that  their  commissions  should  not  expire 
with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  was  a  necessary 
measure,  in  consummation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Revolution  J  and,— if  unworthy  of  the  courtly 
adulations  with  which  it  was  then  reeeived,^it 
was,   at  least,  entitled   to   approval   and  respect.' 

'  King's  Message,  Msich  3rd,  3761 ;  1  Geo.  III.  c  33;  Wftlpole 
Mem.,  \.  41;  CootB'a  Hist,  of  Party,  ii.  400.  In  17C7  the  same  law 
Vas  extended  lo  IrelaDd,  on  the  rBeDQHneadittion  of  Lord  TinCDshend, 
the  lord-lieu tenanL—Walpolo  Metn.,  iii.  109. 
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A«  teniR  of  the  judges  was  nov  assured;  and 
tlwtr  nluies  were  charged  pormaDently  on  the  civil 
list. 

The  law  had  secnred  their  independence  of  the 
crown ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  leagued  them 
closely  with  its  authority.  No  reign  was  more 
graced  by  the  learning  and  accomplishmenta  of  its 
judges.  They  were  Buperior  to  every  corrupt  influ- 
ence :  but  all  their  Bympathies  and  predilections 
were  with  power.  The  euemiea  of  Lord  Mansfield 
asserted  '  that  he  was  better  calculated  to  fill  the 
office  of  prKtor  under  Justinian,  than  to  preside  as 
chief  criminal  judge  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  reign 
of  George  III."  Neither  Lord  Mansfield  himself, 
nor  any  other  judge,  deserved  so  grave  a  censure ; 
but,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Lord  Camden, 
the  most  eminent  magistrates  of  that  reign  were 
unfriendly  to  liberty.  Who  so  allied  to  the  court, — 
so  stanch  to  arbitrary  priuciples  of  government,— so 
hostile  to  popular  rights  and  remedial  laws,  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ?  The  first  and  last 
of  these  so  little  regarded  their  independence,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  chief  criminal  judicature  of  the 
realm,  that  they  entered  the  cabinet,  as  ministers  of 
the  crown  ;  and  identified  themselves  with  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  day.  'What  further 
illustration  is  needed  of  the  close  relations  of  the 
judgment-seat  with  power  ?  But  no  sooner  bad 
principles  of  freedom  and  responsible  government 
gained  ascendency,  than  judges  were  animated  by  in- 
'  "Wraxnil  Mem.,  ii.  307. 
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idence  and  liberality.  Henceforward  they  ad- 
min istered  justice  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Camden; 
and  promoted  the  amendment  of  the  laws,  mth  the 
enlightenment  of  statesmen. 

The  deepest  stain  upon  the  policy  of  iriesponsiblo 
government,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  Thecri- 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  h'ves  of  men  "^""'s^^- 
were  sacrificed  with  a  reckless  barbarity,  worthier  of 
au  Eastern  despot,  or  African  chief,  than  CBpitii 
of  a  Christian  state.  The  common  law  was  mepa. 
guiltless  of  this  severity :  but  as  the  country  ad- 
vanced in  wealth,  lawgivers  grew  merciless  to 
criminals.  Life  was  held  cheap,  compared  with 
property.'  To  hang  men  was  the  ready  expedient 
of  thoughtless  power.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
death  of  George  III., — a  period  of  160  years, — no 
less  than  187  capital  offences  were  added  to  the 
criminal  code.  The  legislature  was  able,  every 
year,  to  discover  more  than  one  heinous  crime  de- 
serving of  death.  In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  thirty- 
three  Acts  were  passed  creating  capital  offences  :  * 
in  the  first  fifty  years  of  George  III.,  no  less  than 
sixty-three.^  In  such  a  multiplication  of  offences 
all  principle  was  ignored ;  offences  whoUy  different 
in  character  and  degree,  were  confounded  in  the 
indiscriminating  penalty  of  death.     Whenever   an 

'  'Panal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hande  of  Uib  rich,  ore  laid  upon 
the  poor  %  and  all  our  pattrleeb  pDasessions  are  hung  rouod  witb  ^- 
beia:— Goldsmith's  Ficar  of  Walicjteld. 

'  Sp«Boh  of  Sir  W.  Meredith,  1777  ;  Pari  Hiat,  Six.  237. 

•  Lord  Grenville'E  Speech,  April  2nd,  1813,  on  Sir  S.  Komilly's 
Shoplifting  Bill;  Hans.  Deb.,  let  Ser.,  xiv.  635.  This  excellent, 
speech,  hon'ever,  is  scarcely  reported  in  Hansard,  but  was  printed 
BopanitEly  by  the  Capital  Pnnishuienta  Society. 
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ofTence  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  busy  sena- 
tor called  for  new  rigour,'  until  murder  became, 
the  eye  of  the  law,  no  ^eater  crime  than 
pocket,  parloining  a  ribbon  from  a 
a  pewter-pot.  Such  law-makers 
as  they  were  cruel.  Obstinately  blind  to  the  feilure 
of  their  blood-stained  laws,  they  persisted  i 
taining  them  long  after  they  had  been  condemned 
by  philosophers,  by  jurists,  and  by  the  common 
sense  and  humanity  of  the  people.  Dr.  Johnson, — 
no  squeamish  moralist, — exposed  them:*  Sir  W. 
Bl.ickstone,  in  whom  admiration  of  our  jurisprudence 
was  almost  a  foible,  denounced  them.*  Beccaria, 
Montesquieu,  and  Bentham'  demonstrated  that 
certainty  of  punishment  was  more  effectual  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  than  severity  :  but  lawgivers 
were  still  inexorable.  Nor  within  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament itself,  were  there  wanting  humane  and 
enlightened  men  to  protest  against  the  barbarity  of 
oiu-  laws.     In  1752,  the  Conamons  passed  a  bill  to 

'  Mr.  Burke  sareaBtically  oTjserred,  thst  if  a  eountiy  gentleman 
cuuld  obtaio  □□  other  fiLTOor  fntm  Oie  goTeramenC,  hs  was  euro  to  be 
uccommodaied  with  a  new  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Pttley 
justified  the  Bame  severity  to  uaequal  degrees  of  guilt,  on  the  gronnd 
of  '  the  necessity  of  prevenljug  tha  repetition  of  the  offence.' — 
Moral  and  Political  F/tUoaop/a/,  Book  vi,  ch.  ii. 

'  '  Whatever  may  be  urged  by  oasuists  or  politicians,  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  as  tliey  can  sevsr  think  that  to  pick  a  pocket  and 
to  pieT^e  the  heart  are  ^ually  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
two  malefactors,  so  different  in  guilt,  can  be  justly  doomed  to  Ihe 
Hame  mmishment.' — ^ami/er,  i.  114;  Works,  iii.  27fi.  In  this  ad- 
mirable essay,  published  in  1751,  the  reatrictioa  of  death  to  eases  of 
murder  waa  advocated. 

*  '  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government,  and  argiies  a  want  of 
solid  skill,  to  apply  the  same  iiniTersal  remedy,  the  uttiniuta  svppli- 
ciunt,  to  every  case  of  difficulty.' — Coram.,  iv.  15. 

*  Bentham's  work, '  Tb&jrie  des  Peinos  et  dos  Eicompense*,'  ap- 
peared in  1811. 
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commute  tlie  punishment  of  felony,  in  certain  cases, 
to  hard  labour  in  the  dockyards ;  but  it  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords.'  In  1772,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbuiy  passed  a  bill  through  the  Commons,  to 
repeal  some  of  the  least  defensible  of  the  criminal 
statutes :  but  the  Lords  refused  to  entertain  it,  aa 
an  innovation.*  In  1777,  Sir  W.  Meredith,  in  re- 
Biating  one  of  the  numerous  bills  of  extermination, 
made  a  memorable  speech  which  still  stands  out 
in  judgment  against  his  contemporaries.  Having 
touchingly  described  the  nsecution  of  a  young 
woman  for  shop-lifting,  who  bad  been  reduced  to 
want  by  hur  husband's  impressment,  he  proceeded : 
'  I  do  not  believe  that  a  fouler  murder  was  ever 
committed  against  law,  than  the  murder  of  this 
woman,  by  law ;'  and  again ;  '  the  true  hangman  is 
the  member  of  Parliament :  he  who  frames  the 
bloody  law,  is  answerable  for  the  blood  that  is  shed 
under  it.'*  But  such  words  fell  unheeded  on  the 
callous  ears  of  men  intent  on  offering  new  victims 
to  the  hangman.* 

Warnings  more  significant  than  these  were  equally 
neglected.    The  terrors  of  the  law,  farfrom  ^^j^_ 
preventing  crime,  interfered  with  its  just  ^^f 
punishment.     Society  revolted  against  bar-  "™'- 
barities  which  the  law  prescribed.     Men  wronged 

'  Comm.  Jonm.,  uri.  345  ;  Lords'  Journ.,  urii.  661. 

'  Pari.  Hist.,  xvii.  448  ;  Comm.  Joum.,  ixxiil  BBS,  fto. ;  Speech 
of  Sir  W.  Meredith,  1777. 

'  Pari.  Hist.,  lil.  237. 

•  Sip  WilliftDi  Meredith  said ;  '  When  a  nembsr  of  PatliamKit 
bringa  in  a  now  hanging  Bill,  ho  begins  wilh  mentioning  some  injury 
that  may  be  done  to  pnvnte  property,  for  which  ai  toan  is  not  yet 
liable  to  be  hsng^d  ;  and  then  propoeei  the  gallovs  as  the  speciHa 
and  infallible  means  of  cure  and  proTontioa.' 
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by  crimes,  fihrank  from  the  HteddiDg  of  blood,  and 
forbore  to  prosecute:  juries  forgot  their  oathe  and 
iioquitted  prisoners,  against  evidence :  judges  re- 
commended the  g^iilty  to  mercy.'  Not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  sentences  was  carried  into  execution.  Hence 
arose  uncertainty, — one  of  the  worst  defects  in  cri- 
minal jurisprudence.  Punishment  lost  at  once  its 
terrors,  and  its  example.  Criminals  were  not  de- 
terred from  crime,  when  its  consequences  were  a 
lottery :  society  could  not  profit  by  the  sufieriQgs  of 
guilt,  when  none  could  comprehend  why  one  man 
was  hung,  and  another  saved  from  the  gallows. 
The  law  was  in  the  breast  of  the  judge ;  the  lives 
of  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  his  temper  or  caprice.* 
At  one  assize  town,  a  '  hanging  judge '  left  a  score 
of  victims  for  execution :  at  another,  a  milder 
magistrate  reprieved  tbe  wretches  whom  the  law 
condenaned.  Crime  was  not  checked :  but,  in  the 
words  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  country  became  '  one 
great  shambles;'  and  the  people  were  brutalised  by 
the  hideous  spectacle  of  public  executions. 

Such  was  the  statj^  of  the  criminal  law,  when  Sir 
Sir  Bnmnei  Samuel  Romllly  commenced  his  generous 
wuT'iM^  labouTB.  He  entered  upon  them  cautiously. 
1S18.  jj^  1808,  he  obtained  the  remission  of  capi- 

tal punishment  for  picking  pockets.  In  1810,  he 
vainly  sought  to  extend  the  same  clemency  to  other 

'  BUctstono  Comm.,  ir.  IS. 

'  Lord  Cumden  puid ;  '  The  discrBtion  of  the  judge  is  the  law  of  . 
tyranta.  It  is  BltrarB  nnbiDWii :  it  ia  different  in  differeat  nwa  :  it 
is  casual,  and  dcponds  upon  conatitntion,  temper,  and  paasion.  In 
■the  best,  it  ii  oftentimes  caprice;  in  the  worst,  it  ia  eioTy  vice, 
folly,  and  paasion  to  which  hamaD  nature  is  liahlo.' — Si.  Tr., 
Tiii.  68. 
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trifling  thefts.  In  the  following  year,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  four  bills  through  the  Commons.  One 
only, — concerning  thefts  in  bleaching  grounds, — 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  He  ven- 
tured to  deal  with  no  crimes  hut  those  in  which  the 
aenteuce  was  rarely  carried  into  execution :  but  his 
innovations  on  the  sacred  code  were  sternly  resisted 
by  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  first 
lawyers  of  his  time.  Year  after  year,  until  his  un- 
timely death,  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obdu- 
racy of  men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  hia 
side :  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  sup- 
ported him  :  but  the  Lords,  nnder  the  guidance  of 
their  judicial  ■  leaders,  were  not  to  be  convinced. 
He  did  much  to  stir  the  public  sentiment  in  his 
cause ;  but  little,  indeed,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law.' 

His  labours  were  continued,  under  equal  discomv 
agement,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.'  Li  g^j^niM 
1819,  he  obtained  a  Committee,  in  opposi-  J^^la, 
tion  to  the  government ;  and  in  the  follow-  '^^^' 
ing  year,  succeeded  in  passing  three  out  of  the  six 
measures  which  they  reconunended.  This  was  all 
tjiat  his  continued  efforts  conld  accomplish.  But 
his  philosophy  and  earnest  reasoning  were  not  lost 
upon  the  more  enlightened  of  contemporaiy  states- 
men. He  lived  to  see  many  of  his  own  measures 
carried   out;   and   to   mark  so  great  a  change  of 

1  Rommy's  Life,  ii.  303,  315,  32a,   333,  3B3 ;  ii[.  9o,  233,  331, 
337  ;  Twisa'B  Life  of  Lord  Elilon,  ii.  1  IB. 
»  Hana.  Deb.,  Ist  Sen,  mix.  7S1,  &[!. 
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opinion  'iliai  be  should  almost  think  thac  he  had 
lived  in  two  different  countries,  and  conversed  with 
pegple  who  apoke  two  different  languagea." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
siriiiibort  crown  who  ventured  upon  a  revision  of 
minai  ibw  the  criminal  code.  He  brought  together, 
issu!  within  the  naiTOW  compass  of  a  few  sta- 

tutes, the  accumulated  penalties  of  centuries.  He 
8wept  away  several  capital  punishments  that  were 
practically  obsolete :  but  left  the  effective  severity 
of  the  law  with  little  mitigation.  Under  his  re- 
vised code  upwards  of  forty  kinds  of  forgery  alone, 
were  punishable  with  death.*  But  public  senti- 
ment was  beginning  to  prevail  over  the  tardy  de- 
liberations of  lawyers  and  statesmen.  A  thousand 
bankers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  petitioned 
against  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,  in  cases  of 
forgery :'  the  Commons  struck  it  out  of  the  govern- 
ment bill ;  but  the  Lords  restored  it.'' 

With  the  reform  period,  commenced  a  new  ei^a 
jji^^^jjj^  in  criminal  legislation.  Ministers  and  law 
ood^m!^!  officers  now  vied  with  pbilanthropista  in 
'^^'^-  imdoing   the  unhallowed   work    of  many 

generations.  In  1832,  Lord  Auckland,  Master  of 
the  ]\Iint,  secured  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  offences  connected  with  coinage :  Mr. 
attorney-general  Denman  exempted  forgery  from 
the  same  penalty, — in  all  but  two  cases,  to  whicli 
the  Lords  would  not  assent ;  and  Mr.  Ewart  ob- 

'  Mackintosh's  Life,  ii.  387-^96- 
»  11  Geo.  IV.  and  I  WilL  IV.  c.  6S. 

•  rrespnted  by  Mr.  BrougliHin,  May  24th,  1830  ;  Hans  Deb.,  and 
B«r.,  xiiv.  101*.  '  ihid.,  in,  838, 
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tained  the  like  remiaaion  for  sheep-stealing,  and 
other  similar  offences.  In  1833,  the  Criminal  Law 
Commission  was  appointed,  to  revise  the  entire 
code.  While  its  labours  were  yet  in  progress,  Mi". 
Ewart,  ever  foremost  in  this  work  of  mercy, — and 
Mr.  Lennard  carried  several  important  amendments 
of  the  law.'  The  commissioners  recommended  nu- 
merous other  remissions,'  which  were  promptly 
carried  into  effect  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1837. 
Even  these  remissions,  however,  fell  short  of  public 
opinion,  which  found  expression  in  an  amendment 
of  Mr.  Ewart,  for  limiting  the  punishment  of  death 
to  the  single  crime  of  murder.  This  proposal  was 
then  lost  by  a  majority  of  one  :*  but  has  since,  by 
successive  measures,  been  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
ture,— murder  alone,  and  the  exceptional  crime  of 
treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law.*  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  was  this  re- 
formation of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  computed 
that  from  1810  to  1845,  upwards  of  1,400  persons 
had  suffered  death  for  crimes  which  had  since  ceased 
to  be  capital." 

While  these  amendments  were  proceeding,  other 
wise  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  criminal 
law.  In  1834,  the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging  in 
chains  was  abolished.  In  1 836,  Jlr.  Ewart,  after  a 
contention  of  many  years,  secured  to  prisoners,  on 
trial  for  felony,  the  just  privilege  of  being  heard  by 
counsel,   which   the   cold  cruelty  of  our   criminal 

'  In  1833,  1834,  and  1835.  '  Second  Eeport,  p.  33. 

•  Hans,  Dob.,  3cd  S«r.,  xxxriii.  808-922. 

•  2i  &  25  Vict.  c.  100. 

•  Heport  of  Oipital  Punishmenta  Sodetj,  I84&. 
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jurisprudence  bad  hitherto  denied  them,'  In  the 
same  year,  Mr,  Agiionby  broke  do\vn  the  rigorous 
usage  which  had  allowed  but  forty-eight  hours  to 
criminals  under  sentence  of  death,  for  repentance  or 
proof  of  innocence.  Nor  did  the  efforts  of  philan- 
thropists rest  here.  From  1840,  Mr.  Ewart,  sup- 
ported by  many  followers,  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
mons, again  and  again,  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  This  last  movement  failed,  indeed ; 
and  the  law  still  demands  life  for  life.  But  such 
has  been  the  seusitive, — not  to  say  morbid, — tender- 
ness of  society,  that  many  heinous  crimes  have 
since  escaped  this  cstremo  penalty ;  while  uncer- 
tainty has  been  suffered  to  impair  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  justice. 

While  lives  were  spared,  secondary  punishments 
sc[:(;MaMT  were  no  less  tempered  by  humanity  and 
nuMiB.  Christian  feeling.     In  1816,  thedegrading 

and  unequal  punishment  of  the  pillory  was  confined 
to  perjury ;  and  was,  at  length,  wholly  condenmed 
in  1837.» 

In  1838,  serious  evils  -were  disclosed  in  the  system 
rrflnspor-  °^  transportation  :  the  penal  colonies  pro- 
tation.  tested  against  its  continuance ;  and  it  was 

afterwards,  in  great  measure,  abandoned.     What- 
ever the  objections  to  its  principle:  however  gi'ave 
L  the  faults  of  its  administration,^  it  was,  at  least  in 

H  two  particulars,  the  most  effective  secondary  punish- 

^1  '  This  measnFe  liad  first  \eea  prop 

^1  Laml).    Sea  STdoey  Smith's  admirable 

^K  World,  ii.  2S9,  iii.  1. 

H  ^  56  Geo.  UI.  c.  138  :  1  Vict.  c.  23. 

^^L  a,  Bill  foi'  its  total  abolitioD.— Kumill/) 


'  This  meaanro  had  first  hoon  proposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Qeorgo 
Lamh.  Sea  Sydney  Smith's  admirable  articles  upon  this  subject, — 
Works,  ii.  259,  iii.  1. 

'  58  Geo.  III.  e.  138  ;  1  Vict.  o.  23.  In  iSl.i  tba  Lonls  rejected 
a,  Bill  foi'  its  total  abolitinn.— Romilly's  Life,  iii.  Hi,  166,  185. 
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ment  hitherto  discovered.  It  cleansed  our  society 
of  criminals ;  and  afforded  them  the  beat  oppor- 
tunity of  future  employment  and  reformation.  For 
such  a  punishment  no  equivalent  could  readily 
be  found.'  Imprisonment  became  nearly  the  sole 
lesoui'ce  of  the  state ;  and  how  to  punish  and  re- 
form criminals,  by  prison  discipline,  was  one  of  the 
moat  critical  problems  of  the  time. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  in  the  last  century, 
was  a  reproacli  to  the  state,  and  to  society.  Primtu. 
They  were  damp,  dark,  and  noisome :  prisoners  were 
half-starved  on  bread  and  water,- — clad  in  foul  rags, 
— and  suffered  to  perish  of  want,  wretchedness,  and 
gaol  fever.  Their  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
brutality  of  tyrannous  gaolers  and  turnkeys,— abso- 
lute masters  of  their  fate.  Such  punishment  was 
scarcely  less  awful  than  the  gallows,  and  was  in- 
flicted in  the  same  merciless  spirit.  Vengeance 
and  cruelty  were  its  only  principles :  charity  and 
reformation  formed  no  part  of  its  scheme.  Prisons 
without  separation  of  sexes, — without  classification 
of  age  or  character, — were  schools  of  crime  and 
iniquity.  The  convicted  felon  corrupted  the  untried, 
and  perhaps  innocent  prisoner;  and  confirmed  the 
penitent  novice  in  crime.  The  unfortunate  who 
entered  prison  capable  of  moral  improvement,  went 
forth  impure,  hardened,  and  irreclaimable. 

Such  were  the  prisons  which  Howard  visited  ;  and 
such  the  evils  he  exposed.     However  inert  the  legis- 

'  Reports  of  Sir  yi.  Moleawortli'B  Committee,  1837,  No.  618; 
1838,  No.  6,S9.     Benthani'H'Th^rie«ieBPeinea,'&i;.  ;Dr.  Whatelj"* 
LotterB  to  Earl  Grey  ;  Reply  of  CoIoBfil  Aithui ;  Innaa  on  Home  and 
Colonial  Convict  Management,  1842. 
VOL.  III.  D  D 
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lature,  it  was  not  indifferent  to  these  disclosures ; 
and  attempts  were  imnnediately  made  to  improve  the 
regulation  and  discipline  of  prisons.'  The  cruelty 
and  worst  evils  of  prison  life  were  gradually  abated. 
Pliilanthropista  penetrated  the  abodes  of  guilt ;  and 
prisons  came  to  be  governed  in  the  spirit  of  Howard 
and  Mrs.  Fry.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
it  was  shown  that  no  enlarged  system  had  yet  been 
devised  to  unite  condign  punishment  with  reforma- 
tion ;  adequate  classification,  judicious  employment, 
and  instruction  were  stLU  wanting.'  The  legislature, 
at  length,  applied  itself  to  the  systematic  improve- 
ment of  prisons.  Iq  1835,  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  correct  abuses,  and  insure  uniformity  of 
management.'  Science  and  humanity  laboured  to- 
gether to  devise  a  punishment,  calculated  at  once  to 
deter  from  crime,  and  to  reform  criminals.  The 
magistracy,  throughout  the  country,  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  great  social  experiment.  Vast  model 
prisons  were  erected  by  the  state :  costly  gaols  by 
counties, — light,  airy,  spacious  and  healthful. 
Physical  suffering  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
Prisoners  were  eomfoi-tably  lodged,  well  fed  and 
t'lothed,  and  carefully  tended.  But  a  strict  classifi- 
cation was  enforced :  every  system  of  confinement, 
— solitary,  separate,  and  silent, — was  tried  :  every 
variety  of  employment  devised.  While  reformation 
was  sought  in  restraints  and  discipline, — in  industrial 

'  Tvo  tills  were  passed  in  1774,  and  otliera  at  later  psiiode;  and 
BBBBeporlsof  Connuons' CommittdiiB  od  gaols,  1819,  1822;  Sydney 
Smith's  Works,  ii.  196,  214. 

'  FivD  Beporta  of  Lords'  Committee,  183S  (Duke  of  Biclimond], 
sn  Gaols  asdHguaes  of  CoirectiaD.  ■  S  &  6  WiU.  lY.  c.  38. 
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training, — in  education  and  spiritual  instruction, — 
good  conduct  waa  encouraged  by  hopes  of  release 
from  confinement,  under  tiekets-of-leave,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence.  In  some  cases  penal 
servitude  waa  followed  by  transportation, — in  others 
it  formed  the  only  punishment.  Meanwhile,  punish- 
ment was  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another.  It 
was  becoming  too  mild  and  gentle  to  deter  from 
crime  :  while  hopes  of  reformation  were  too  generally 
disappointed.  Further  experiments  may  be  more 
complete  :  but  crime  is  an  intractable  ill,  which  has 
bafled  the  wisdom  of  all  agea.  Men  bom  of  the 
felon  type,  and  bred  to  crime,  will  ever  defy  rigour 
and  frustrate  mercy.  If  the  present  generation 
have  erred,  its  errors  have  been  due  to  humanity, 
and  Christian  hopefulness  of  good.  May  we  not 
contrast  them  proudly  with  the  wilful  errors  of  past 
times, — neglect,  moral  indifference,  and  cruelty? 

Nor  did  the  state  rest  satisfied  with  the  improve- 
ment of  prisons :  but  alive  to  the  peculiar  ji^jonmi- 
needs  and  dangers  of  juvenile  delincLuents,  *'"*^ 
and  the  classes  whence  they  sprang,  it  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools,  in  which  the  young  might  be  spared  the 
contamination  and  infamy  of  a  gaol,  and  trained,  if 
possible,  to  virtue.' 

Our  ancestors,  trusting  to  the  severity  of  their 
punishments,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  poUm. 
property,  took  little  pains  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
The  metropolis  was  left  to  the  care  of  drunken  and 

decrepid  watchmen,  and  scoundrel   thief-takers, 

'  i7&i8Tict.  0.  86,  &e. 
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companions  and  confederates  of  thieves.'  The 
abuses  of  auch  a  police  had  long  been  notorious,  and 
a  constant  theme  of  obloquy  and  ridicule.  They 
had  frequently  been  esposed  by  parliamentary  com- 
mittees; but  it  Tvas  not  until  1829,  that  Mr.  Peel 
had  the  courage  to  propose  his  new  metropoHtan 
police.  This  effective  and  admirable  force  has  since 
done  more  for  the  order  and  safety  of  the  metro- 
polis, than  a  hundred  executions,  every  year,  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  A  similar  force  was  afterwards  organ- 
ised in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  every  considerable 
town  throughout  the  realm,  was  prompt  to  follow  a 
successful  example.  The  rural  districts,  however, 
and  smaller  boroughs,  were  still  without  protection. 
Already,  in  1836,  a  constabulary  of  rare  efficiency 
had  been  organised  in  Ireland :  but  it  was  not  until 
1839  that  provision  was  made  for  the  voluntary 
establishment  of  a  police  in  English  counties  and 
boroughs.  A  rural  police  was  rendered  the  more  1 
necessary  by  the  eificient  watching  of  large  towns ; 
and  at  length,  in  1856,  the  support  of  an  adequate 
constabulary  force  was  required  of  every  county  and 
borough. 

And  further,  criminals  have  been  brought  more 
Bummnry      readily  to  justice,  by  enlargements  of  the 

jnriadlc-  .       .    , 

tion.  summary  jurisdiction   of  magistrates.     A 

principle  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  excludes 
trial  by  jury,  is  to  be  accepted  with  caution ;  but  its 
practical  administration  has  been  unquestionably 
beneficial.     Justice  has  been  administered  well  and 
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speedily;  while  offenders  have  been  spared  a  long 
confinement  prior  to  trial ;  and  the  innocent  have 
had  a  prompt  acqnittal.  The  like  reisults  have  also 
been  attained  by  an  increase  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,— -by  the 
institution  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, — and  by 
more  frecLuent  assizes. 

The  stem  and  unfeeling  temper  which  had  dictated 
the  penal  code,  directed  the  discipline  of  noggiDB 
fleets  and  armies.     Life  was  sacrificed  with  n^^^and 
the  same  cruel  levity;  and  the  lash  was  '™^' 
made   an   instrument   of  torture.     This   barbarous 
rigour  was  also  gradually  relaxed,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  oZ  humanity  and  freedom. 

Equally  wise  and  humane  were  numerous  measures 
for  raising  the  moral  and  social  condition  ^^pj^,, 
of.  the  people.  And  first  in  importance  '"™' 
was  an  improved  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor.  Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  law  had 
provided  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  of 
England.  This  wise  and  simple  provision,  however, 
had  been  so  perverted  by  ignorant  administration 
that,  in  relieving  the  poor,  the  industrial  population 
of  the  whole  country  was  being  rapidly  reduced  to 
pauperism,  while  property  was  threatened  with  no 
distant  i-uin.  The  system  which  was  working  this 
mischief  assumed  to  be  founded  upon  benevolence: 
bub  no  evil  genius  could  have  designed  a  scheme  of 
greater  malignity  for  the  corruption  of  the  human 
race.  The  fund  intended  for  the  relief  of  want  and 
sickness, — of  age  and  impotence, — was  recklessly 
distributed  to  all  who  begged  a  share.     Everyone 
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was  taught  to  look  to  the  parish,  and  not  to  his  own 
liouest  industry,  for  support.  The  idle  clown,  with- 
dut  work,  fared  as  well  as  the  industrious  labourer 
who  toiled  from  mom  till  night.  The  shameless 
slut,  with  half  a  dozen  children, — the  progeny  of 
many  fathers, — was  provided  for  as  liberally  as  the 
destitute  widow  and  lier  orphans.  But  worse  than 
this, — independent  laboiurers  were  tempted  and 
seduced  into  tlie  degraded  ranks  of  pauperism,  by 
payments  freely  made  in  aid  of  wages.  Cottage 
rents  were  paid,  and  allowances  given  according  to 
the  number  of  a  family.  Hence  thrift,  self-denial, 
and  honest  independence  were  discouraged.  The 
manly  fai'm  labourer,  who  scorned  to  ask  for  alms, 
found  his  own  wages  artificially  lowered,  while  im- 
providence was  cherished  and  rewarded  by  the  parish. 
He  could  barely  live,,  without  incumbrance :  but 
boys  and  girls  were  hastening  to  church, — without 
a  thought  of  the  morrow, — and  rearing  new  broods 
of  paupers,  to  be  maintained  by  the  overseer.  Who 
can  wonder  that  labourers  were  rapidly  sinking  into 
pauperism,  without  pride  or  self-respect  ?  But  the 
evil  did  not  even  rest  lere.  Paupers  were  actually 
driving  other  labourers  out  of  employment, — that 
labour  being  preferred  which  was  partly  paid  out  of 
rates,  to  which  employers  were  forced  to  contribute. 
As  the  cost  of  pauperism,  thus  encouraged,  was 
increasing,  the  poorer  ratepayers  were  themselves 
reduced  to  poverty.  The  soil  was  ill-cultivated  by 
pauper  labour,  and  its  rental  consumed  by  parish 
rates.  In  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  poor-rates 
were  quadrupled ;  and  had  reached,  in  1833,  the  enor- 
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BQOua  amount  of  8,600,000^.  In  many  parishes  thej 
were  approaching  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
itself. 

Sucli  evila  as  these  demanded  a  hold  and  thorough 
remedy;  and  the  recommendations  of  a  Thenoir 
masterlycommissionofinquiry  were  accept-  iS3i. 
ed  by  the  first  reformed  Parliament  in  1834)  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  poor  law.  The  principle  was  that  of 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth, — to  confine  relief  to  destitu- 
tion; and  its  object,  to  distinguish  between  want 
and  imposture.  This  teat  -waa  to  be  found  in  the 
workhouse.  Hitherto  pauperism  bad  been  generally 
relieved  at  home,  the  parish  workhouse  being  the 
refuge  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  and  others,  whom 
it  suited  better  than  out^door  relief.  Now  out-door 
relief  was  to  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  able- 
bodied,  whose  wants  were  to  be  tested  by  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  workhouse.  This  experiment  had 
already  been  successfully  tried  in  a  few  well-ordered 
parishes,  and  was  now  generally  adopted.  But  in- 
stead of  continuing  ill-regulated  parish  workhouses, 
several  parishes  were  united,  and  union  workhouses 
estabbshed,  common  to  them  all,  Tho  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  was  placed  under  elected 
boards  of  guardians ;  and  its  general  superintend- 
ence under  a  central  board  of  commissi  opera  in 
London.  A  change  so  sudden  in  all  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  classes  could  not  be  introduced  mtb- 
out  discontents  and  misconception.  Some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  la.w  were  afterwards  par- 
tially relaxed :  but  its  main  principles  were  carried 
into  successful  operation.     "Within  three  years  the 
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annual  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  three  millions.  The  plague 
of  panperism  was  stayed ;  and  the  English  peasantry 
rescued  from  irretrievable  corruption.  The  full 
benefife  of  the  new  poor  law  have  not  yet  been 
realiaed ;  but  a  generation  of  labourers  has  already 
grown  up  in  independence  and  self-respect ;  and  the 
education  and  industrial  training  of  children,  in  the 
workhouses,  have  elevated  a  helpless  class,  formerly 
neglected  and  demoralised.' 

While  England  had  been  threatened  with  ruin, 
pooriawiot  from  B,  rcckless  encouragement  of  pauper- 
^™'^°™*'      ism,  the  law  of  Scotland  had  made  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor. 
This  error,  scarcely  more  defensible,  was  corrected 
Of  ireiind.     in  1845.     But  worst  of  all  was  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where  there  was  absolutely  no  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute.^   The  wants  of  the  peasantry 
were  appalling :  two  millions  and  a  half  were  sub- 
sisting, for  a  part  of  every  year,  on   charity.     The 
poor  man  shared  his  meal  with  his  poorer  neigh-        J 
hour ;  and  everywhere  the  vagrant  found  a  home.        I 
To  approach  so  vast  a  mass  of  destitution,  and  so       1 
peculiar  a  condition  of  society,  was  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment.    Could  property  hear  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  such    multitudes  ?    could    the    ordinary 
machinery  of  poor-law    administration  safely  deal        J 
with  them  ?     The  experiment  was  tried  in  1838,—       I 

I'  Eitracts  of  information  collected,  1833;  Kfport  of   Commis-  I 

Bionors  of  Inquiry,  1834;   Debat«B  in  Lords  and  Conunona;  April  ■ 

ITtli  and  Julj  aiHt,  1834 ;  Nicholls'  Hist,  of  the  Poor  law,  &e.  ■ 

'  3rd  Beport  of  Commiasioaeca  on  the  Foom  Classes  in  Inland,  A 

ISSa,  p.  Zo,  &c  ■ 
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not  without  serious  misgivings,- — and  it  succeeded. 
The  Tjurdcn,  indeed,  was  often  ruinous  to  the  land  j 
and  the  workhouse  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the 
Irish  peasantry :  but  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
was  facilitated  by  the  fearful  famine  of  1846  ;  and 
has  since  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
advancing  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  poor-law 
legislation  of  this  period  wag  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  charity :  it  saved  England  from 
pauperism,  and  the  poor  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
from  destitution. 

The  same  beneficence  has  marked  recent  legisla- 
tion for  the  care  of  lunatics.  Within  the  Lunatics, 
wide  range  of  human  suffering,  no  affliction  so  much 
claims  pity  and  protection  as  insanity.  Eich  and 
poor  are  stricken  alike ;  and  both  are  equally  de- 
fenceless. Treated  with  caie  and  tenderness,  it  is 
sad  enough :  aggravated  by  neglect  and  cruelty,  it 
is  unspeakably  awful.  To  watch  over  such  affliction, 
— to  guard  it  from  wrong  and  oppression, — to  miti- 
gate its  sufferings,  and,  if  possible,  to  heal  it, — is 
the  sacred  office  of  the  state.  But  until  a  period, 
comparatively  recent,  this  office  was  grievously  neg- 
lected. Eich  patients  were  left  in  charge  of  keepers, 
in  their  own  homes,  or  in  private  asylums,  without 
control  or  supervision :  the  poor  were  trusted  to  the 
rude  charge  of  their  own  families,  or  received  into 
the  workhouse,  with  other  paupers.  Neglect,  and 
too  often  barbarity,  were  the  natural  results.  The 
strong  may  not  he  safely  trusted  with  unrestrained 
power  over  the  weak.  The  well-paid  keeper,  the 
pauper   family,   the   workhouse   matron,   could  all 
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fyraimise  over  helpless  beings,  bereft  of  reason. 
Sad  tales  were  heard  of  cruelty  committed  within 
walls,  to  which  no  watchful  guardian  was  admitted ; 
and  idiots  were  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  the  sport 
of  idle  jeats,  or  worse  brutality. 

A  few  charitable  asylums  had  been  founded,  by 
private  or  local  munificence,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  ;'  but  it  was  not  until  the  present  cen- 
tury that  county  and  borough  lunatic  asylums  began 
to  be  eatahlished  ;  nor  until  after  the  operation  of 
the  new  poor  law,  that  their  erection  was  rendered 
compulsory.*  At  the  same  time,  provision  was  made 
for  the  inspection  of  asylums ;  and  securities  were 
taken  against  the  wrongful  detention  or  misman- 
agement of  lunatics.  Private  asylums  are  licensed: 
every  house  tenanted  by  the  insane  is  subjected  to 
visitation  ;  and  the  care  of  all  lunatics  is  intrusted 
to  commissioners,'  The  like  provision  )ias  also  been 
made  for  the  care  of  lunatics  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land,* Two  principles  were  here  carried  out, — the 
guardianship  of  the  state,  and  the  obligation  of 
property  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  liberal  treatment 
of  the  lunatic  poor.  Both  are  no  less  generous  than 
just ;  and  the  resources  of  medical  science,  and  pri- 
vate charity,  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
watchfulness  of  the  state,  in  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  insane. 

In   other   cases,   the  state  has  also  extended  its 

'  E.g.  Bethlehem  Hospitnl,  in  1647  ;  St.  Peter's  Hospital.  Bristol, 
in  1697;  Bethol  Hospital,  Norwich,  in  1713;  St.  Luke's  HoBpital, 
in  1751. 

'  In  184S  ;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  126.  '  8  &  9  Viet,  0.  100,  &0. 

*  e  and  10  Vict.  e.  116,  &o.;    20  &  21  Vict.  c.  71. 
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I  protection  to  the  weak, — even  where  its 
duty  was  not  so  clear.  To  protect  women  Labour  m 
and  children  from  excessive,  or  unsuit-  naaea,iK. 
able  labour,  it  has  ventured  to  interfere  with  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  labourer  and  employer, 
— with  free  labour,  and  ivagca,  production  and 
profits.  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  induced  the 
legislature  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  factory  children.'  But  to  the 
earnest  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley 
(now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  is  due  their  first  pro- 
tection from  excessive  labour.  It  waa  found  that 
children  were  doomed  to  immoderate  toil  in  factories, 
by  the  cupidity  of  parents  ;  and  young  persona  and 
females  accustomed  to  hours  of  labour,  injurious  to 
health  and  character.  The  state  stretched  forth  its 
arm  to  succour  them.  The  employment  of  childi-en 
of  tender  years  in  factories  was  prohibited:  the 
labour  of  the  young,  of  both  sexes  under  eighteen, 
and  of  all  women,  was  subjected  to  regulation :  an 
inspection  of  factories  waa  instituted ;  and  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  factory  children.'  The 
like  parental  care  was  extended  to  other  depart- 
ments of  labour, — to  minea,^  and  bleaching  works,* 
and  even  to  the  sweeping  of  chimneys.* 

The  state  haa  further  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  by  MBflan™fbr 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  savings'  mentoftsB 
banks,  and  provident  societies, — of  schools  si^bbb. 

'  In  1802  and  1819;  Acts  42  Qeo.  III.  c.  73;  59  Geo.  HI.  e. 
ee,  &c.  '  3  &  1  Will.  IV.  e.  103  ;  7  Vict.  c.  15,  &o. 

»  6  &  a  Yict.  c.  99.  •  33  &  24  Vict,  c.  78. 

'  4  &  5  WiU.  IV.  0.  35,  &c. 
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of  design,  of  baths  and  washhousea,  of  parks  and 
places  of  recreation  ;  by  encouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  more  suitable  dwellings,  by  the  supervision 
of  common  lodging  houses, — and  by  measures  of 
sanitary  improvement ;  the  benefits  of  which,  though 
common  to  all  classes,  more  immediat-ely  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  labouring  multitudes.  In 
this  field,  however,  the  state  can  do  comparatively 
little  :  it  is  from  society, — from  private  benevolence 
and  local  activity,  that  effectual  aid  must  be  sought 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  poorer  classes.  And  this 
great  social  duty  has  fallen  upon  a  generation 
already  awakened  to  its  urgency. 

Among  the  measures  most  conducive  to  the  moral 
ropuisr  ^^^  social  improvement  of  the  people,  has 
sdncQtMn,  ]iggjj  ^Q  promotion  of  popular  education. 
That  our  ancestors  were  not  insensible  to  the  value 
of  extended  education,  is  attested  by  the  grammar- 
schools  and  free  or  charity-schools  in  England,  and 
by  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland.  The  state, 
nowever, — inert  and  indifferent, — permitted  endow- 
ments for  the  good  of  society  to  be  wasted  and  mis- 
applied. From  the  latter  end  of  last  century  much 
was  done,  by  private  zeal  and  liberality,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  :  but  the  stat«  stirred  not.'  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1816,  to  awaken 
Parliament  to  the  ignorance  of  the  poor ;  and  to  his 
vigilance  was  it  due,  that  many  educational  endow- 
ments were  restored  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
designed.     Again,  in   1820,  he  proposed  a  scheme 

'  Sea  Bortar'fl  Progress  of  the  Kalion,  pp.  C90-699. 
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for  the  systematic  education  of  the  poor.'  To  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  however,  there  ^yas 
not  only  indifference,  hut  repugnance.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  grades  of  society  was  dreaded,  as 
dangerous  to  the  state.  Such  instruction  as  im- 
pressed them  with  the  duty  of  contentment  and 
obedience  might  be  well :  but  education  which 
shordd  raise  their  intelligence  and  encourage  free- 
dom of  thought,  would  promote  democracy,  if  not 
revolution.  It  was  right  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  taught  the  church  catechism :  it  was 
wrong  that  they  should  learn  to  read  newspapers.* 
So  long  aa  this  feeling  prevailed,  it  was  vain  to  hope 
for  any  systematic  extension  of  secular  education : 
but  the  church  and  other  religious  bodies  were 
exerting  themselves  earnestly,  in  their  proper  sphere 
of  instruction.  In  their  schools,  religious  teaching 
■was  the  primary  object :  but  gi'eat  advances  were 
also  made  in  the  general  education  of  the  poor. 
Meanwhile,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  rapidly  developing  the  independent  education 
of  the  children  of  other  classes,  who  needed  no  en- 
couragement or  assistance.  As  society  advanced,  it 
became  more  alive  to  the  evils  of  ignorance ;  and  in 
a  reformed  Parliament,  the  political  jealousy  of 
popular  education  was  speedily  overcome. 

In  Ireland,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  broad  scheme  of 
national  education  was  introduced,  in  1831,  ot«taciMio 
on  the  principle  of  '  a  combined  literary,  "J^omT 
and  a  separate  religious  education.''     In  """""^^ 

'  Haas.  Deb.,  2nd  Ser.,  iL  49;  Harwood'a  Mem.  of  Lord  Bcough  - 
ara,  ISl,  161. 

'  See  Lord  Coctburo'a  Lifa  of  Jeffrey,  i.  6S ;  Pocta^B  Pp>?jea». 
p.  60-1.  •  Suyra.  ^,  THi. 
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Great  Britain,  however,  there  were  obstacles  to  any 
such  Bystem  of  national  education.  In  the  schools 
of  the  church,  and  of  disaentere,  religious  teaching 
was  the  basis  of  education.  The  patrons  of  both 
were  jealous  of  one  another,  resentful  of  interference, 
and  unwilling  to  co-operate  in  any  combined  Bcbeme 
of  national  education.  The  church  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  educating  the  people :  dissenters 
asserted  an  equal  title  to  direct  the  education  of  the 
children  of  their  own  sects.  Both  parties  were 
equally  opposed  to  anyscleuie  of  secular  education, 
distinct  from  their  own  religious  teaching.  Heuce 
the  government  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Its  connection  with  education  was 
rariiBDient-  comTneuccd  in  1834,  by  a  small  parliament- 
ta^!*'*  f-ry  yrant,  in  aid  of  the  building  of  school- 
(dnaition.  iiQuseg_  fhe  administration  of  this  fund 
was  confided  to  the  Treasury,  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
distributed,  through  the  National  School  Society, 
representing  the  church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  to  whose  schools  children  of  all  re- 
ligious  denominations  were  admitted.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  1839;  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government  vested  the  management  of  the 
education  funds  iu  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
This  change  was  effected,  in  contemplation  of  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme,  by  which  aid  should  be 
given  directly  to  schools  connected  with  the  church, 
and  other  religious  bodies.  The  church  was  alarmed, 
lest  her  own  privileges  should  be  disturbed  :  many 
of  the  conservative  party  were  still  adverse,  on 
political  grounds,  to  the  extension  of  education ;  and 
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the  govemment  scheme  was  nearly  overthrown. 
The  annual  grant  met  with  strenuous  resistance; 
and  was  voted  in  the  Commons  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two.'  The  Lords,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  church 
and  their  own  party,  hastened  to  condenm  the  new 
scheme,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown."  Their  lord- 
ships, however,  received  a  courteous  rebuke  from 
the  throne;'  and  the  scheme  waa  vigorously  carried 
out.  Despite  of  jealousies  and  distrust,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
speedily  extended.  Society  was  awakened  to  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people ;  local  liberality 
abounded :  the  rivalry  of  the  church  and  dissenters 
prompted  them  to  increased  exertions;  and  every 
year,  larger  demands  were  made  upon  the  public 
fund,  until,  in  1860,  the  annual  grant  amoimted  to 
nearly  700,000^. 

However  such  a  system  may  have  fallen  short  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  national  education,  embracing 
the  poorest  and  most  neglected  classes,  it  gave  ait 
extraordinary  impulse  to  popular  education ;  and 
hore  ample  testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  the  state, 
in  promoting  the  social  improvement  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,— -its  commerce,  its  industry,  its  commercw 
productive  energies.  How  were  these  '"'"^" 
treated  by  a  close  and  irresponsible  government? 
and  how  by  a  govemment  based  upon  public  opinion, 
and  striving  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  ?  Our  former  commercial  policy 
■  Ibid.,  1332. 
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was  founded  on  monopolies,  and  artificial  protections 
and  encourage ments, — maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  trade  of 
the  East  teas  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  I/evant 
Company  :  '  the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  North 
America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.*  The  trade 
of  Ireland  and  the  colonies  was  shackled  for  the  sake 
of  English  producers  and  manufacturers.  Every 
produce  and  manufacture  of  England  was  protected, 
by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  against  the  competi- 
tion of  imported  commodities  of  the  like  nature. 
Many  exports  \yere  encouraged  by  bounties  and 
drawbacks.  Everyone  sought  protection  or  encour- 
agement for  himself, — utterly  regardless  of  the 
■welfare  of  others.  The  protected  interests  were 
favoured  by  the  state,  wiile  the  whole  community 
suffered  from  prices  artificially  raised,  and  industry 
unnaturally  disturbed.  This  selfish  and  illiberal  po- 
licy foimd  support  in  erroneous  doctrines  of  political 
economy :  but  its  foundation  was  narrow  self-interest. 
First  one  monopoly  was  eatabhshed,  and  then 
another,  until  protected  interests  dominated  over  a 
Parliament  in  which  the  whole  community  were  un- 
represented. Lord  North  and  Mi.  Pitt,  generally 
commanding  obedient  majorities,  were  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  industry  of  Ireland,  in  opposition  to 
EngUah  traders.^  No  power  eborfc  of  rebellion  could 
have  arrested  the  monstrous  com  bill  of  1815,  which. 
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landowners,  with  one  voice,  demanded.  But  politi- 
cal science  and  liberty  advanced  together ;  the  one 
pointing  out  the  true  interests  of  the  people :  the 
other  enanring  their  just  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  fifty  years  after  Adam  Smith  had 
exposed  ■what  he  termed  'the  mean  and  Frqeimde- 
malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,'  that 
this  narrow  policy  was  disturbed.  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  the  first  minister,  after  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ventured 
to  touch  protected  interests.  A  close  representation 
still  governed  :  but  public  opinion  had  already  begun 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  Parliament ; 
and  he  was  able  to  remove  some  protections  from 
the  silk  and  woollen  trades, — to  restore  the  right  of 
free  emigration  to  artisans, — and  to  break  in  upon 
the  close  monopoly  of  the  navigation  laws.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  free  trade  :  but  a  further 
development  of  political  liberty  was  essential  to  the 
triumph  of  that  generous  and  fruitful  policy.  A 
wider  representation  wrested  exclusive  power  from 
Iho  hands  of  the  favoured  classes ;  and  monopolies 
fell,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succession.  The 
trade  of  the  East  was  thrown  open  to  the  free  enter- 
prise of  our  merchants :  the  pioductions  of  the  world 
were  admitted,  for  the  consumption  and  comfort  of 
our  teeming  multitudes :  exclusive  interests  in  ship- 
ping,— in  the  colonies, — in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures,— were  made  to  yield  to  the  public  good.  But 
above  all,  the  most  baneful  of  monopolies,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  protected  interests,  were  overborne, 
The  lords  of  the  soil,  once  dominant  in  Parliament, 
had  secured  to  themselves  a  monopoly  in  the  food 

VOL,  III.  E  E 
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of  the  people.  To  enBure  high  rents,  it  had  been 
decreed  that  multitudes  should  hunger.  Such  a 
monopoly  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  ao  soon  as 
public  opinion  bad  fully  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
science,  it  fell  before  enlightened  Btatesmeu  and  a 
popular  Parliament. 

The  fruits  of  free  trade  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  British  industry.  England 
■will  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  names  of 
the  foremost  promotfirs  of  this  new  policy,  —  of 
Huskisson,  Poulett  Thomson,  Hume,  Villiers,  and 
Labouchere, — of  Cobden  and  Bright, — of  Peel  and 
Gladstone :  but  let  her  not  forget  that  their  fruitful 
Btateamanship  was  quickened  by  the  life  of  freedom. 

The  financial  policy  of  this  period  waa  conceived 
Finincisi  ^  ^^  same  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality ; 
f^'^'s-  and  regarded  do  less  the  general  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Indiistry,  while  groan- 
ing under  protection,  had  further  been  burdened  by 
oppressive  taxes,  imposed  simply  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  modem  finance 
to  dispense  with  duties  on  raw  materials,  on  which 
the  skill  and  laboiu-  of  our  industrious  artisans  is 
exercised.  Free  scope  has  been  given  to  productive 
industry.  The  employment  and  comfoit  of  the 
people  have  been  further  encouraged  by  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactured  articles  of 
universal  use, — on  glass,  on  bricks  and  tiles,  on  soap 
and  paper,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

The  luxuries  of  the  many,  as  well  as  their  food, 
have  also  been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation. 
Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,^ — nay,  nearly  all  articles 
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■which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
daily  life,— have  been  placed  within  reach  of  the 
poorest,'  And  among  financial  changes  conceived 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  the  remark- 
able penny  postage  of  Sir  Eowland  Hill  deserves  an 
honourable  place.  Notwithstanding  extraordinary 
reductions  of  taxation,  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country,  encouraged  by  so  liberal  a  policy,  have  more 
than  made  good  the  amount  of  these  remissions. 
Tax  after  tax  has  been  removed  ;  yet  the  revenue, — 
ever  buoyant  and  elastic, — ^has  been  maintained  by 
the  increased  productiveness  of  the  remaining  duties. 
This  poHcy, — the  conception  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell, — 
was  commenced  by  Lord  Althorp,  boldly  extended 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  consummated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

To  ensure  the  safe  trial  of  this  financial  experi- 
ment, Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  property-tax,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  fall  exclusively  on  the  higher  and  ' 
middle  classes.  It  was  accepted  :  and  marks,  no  less  1 
than  other  examples,  the  solicitude  of  Parliament 
for  the  welfare  of  the  many,  and  the  generous  spirit 
of  those  classes  who  have  most  influence  over  its 
deliberations.  The  succession  duty,  imposed  some 
years  later,  affords  another  example  of  the  self-deny- 
ing principles  of  a  popular  Parliament.  In  1796, 
the  Commons,  ever  ready  to  mulct  the  people  at  the 
bidding  of  the  minister, — yet  unwilHng  to  beartheir 
own  proper  burthen,  refused  to  grant  Mr.  Pitt  such 
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a  tax  upon  their  landed  property.  In  1853,  the 
reformed  Parliament,  intent  upon  sparing  industry, 
accepted  this  heavy  charge  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  modern  finance 
Tiist  Id-  has  been  the  formidable  and  continuous 
iijioqimnre,  inciease  of  expenditure.  The  demands 
upon  the  Exchequer, — apart  from  the  fixed  charge 
of  the  public  debt, — were  nearly  doubled  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  this  period.'  Much  of  this 
nerious  increase  was  due  to  the  Bussian,  Chinese, 
and  Persian  wars, — to  the  vast  armaments  and  un- 
settled policy  of  foreign  states, — to  the  proved 
deficiencies  of  our  military  organisation, — to  the 
reconstrnction  of  the  navy, — and  to  the  greater 
costhnesa  of  all  the  equipments  of  modem  warfare. 
Much,  however,  was  caused  by  the  liberal  and 
humane  spirit  of  modem  administration.  While 
the  utmost  efficiency  was  sought  in  fleets  and  armies, 
the  comforts  and  moral  welfare  of  our  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  promoted,  at  great  coat  to  the  state. 
So,  again,  large  permanent  additions  were  made  to 
the  civil  expenditure,  "by  an  improved  administra- 
tion of  justice, — a  more  effective  police, — extended 
postal  communications, — the  public  education  of 
the  people, — and  the  growing  needs  of  civilisation, 
throughout  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  empire. 
This  augmented  expenditure,  however,  deprived  the 

I  In  IB6O,  the  estimated  erpendLtnre  wiis  50,7fi3,583;. ;  in  186(1 
it  amounted  to  T3,33'1,0D0;.  The  latter  amoant,  bovovor,  comprieed 
4,70D,000/.  for  tliB  collection  of  the  reveDUe,  whidi  had  not  been 
lirought  into  theaccomit  until  ISSG.  In  the  former  ye^r  the  charge  of 
thcpublicdebtwaB2S,10S,ao();.  ;inthelattix,  26,200,0011^.  Hi^nca 
nn  espBnditnra  of  23,e58,583(,  atone  period,  is  to  be  compared  with 
12,63*,lllI0(,  at  Uio  other. 
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people  of  the  full  benefits  of  a  judicious  scheme  of 
taxation.  The  property  tax,  intended  only  as  a 
temporaiy  expedient,  was  continued ;  and,  however 
bght  and  equal  the  general  incidence  of  other 
taxes, — enormous  contributions  to  the  state  were 
necessarily  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  industry,  the 
resources,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people. 

Such  have  been  the  legislative  fruits  of  extended 
liberty:    wise    laws,  justly    administered:  ^^^^ 
a  beneficent  care  for  the  moral  and  social  ^^^ 
welfare   of  the  people:    freedom  of  trade  ""^ 
and  industry  :  lighter  and  more  equitable  taxation. 
Nor  were  these  great  changes  in  our  laws  and  policy 
effected   in   the   spirit   of  democracy.     They  were 
made  slowly,  temperately,  and  with  caution.     They 
wore  preceded  by  laborious  inquiries,  by  discussion, 
experiments,   and  pubHc  conviction.     Delays   and 
opposition  were  borne  patiently,  until  truth  steadily 
prevailed;  and  when  a  sound  policy  was  at  length  j 
recognised,  it  was  adopted  and  carried  out,  even  byj 
former  opponents.' 

Freedom,  and  good  government,  a  generous  polic^j  J 
and  the  devotion  of  rulers  to  the  welfare  of  ^ 
the  people,  have  been  met  with  general  ^!^™™' 
confidence,  loyalty,  and  contentment.    The  SiS^i^ 
great  ends  of  freedom  have  been  attained,  '^™™™°^' 

'  M,  Guizot,  who  never  conceals  his  distruet  of  demoeracj,  saja  : 
'In  the  legislation  of  tho  country,  the  pcogreBa  ia  immoiiEe :  jUEtice, 
dieintereeted  good  EOnse,  reapect  for  all  righU,  consideration  for  oU 
intsreBtB,  the  conscientious  ojid  seajvlilng  studj  of  social  facta  and 
wants,  eiflcciaea  a  far  erisater  sway  than  tliay  formerl  j  did,  ii      ' 


government  of  England :  in  its  domestic  matters,  and  as  regards  its 
daily  Bff.urB,  England  is  aasuredlj  goverasd  much  more  equitably 
«ud  wisely.'— ii/e  of  SirB.  Peel,  p.  a73. 
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in  an  enlightened  and  responsible  rule,  approved  by 
the  judgment  of  the  governed.  The  constitution, 
having  worked  out  the  aims,  and  promoted  the  just 
interests  of  society,  has  gained  upon  democracy ; 
while  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  have  been 
powerful  auxiliaries  of  constitutional  go^■em^lent. 

To  achieve  these  great  objects,  ministers  and 
•Pratas,ai  Parliaments  have  laboured,  since  the  Ee- 
1^1™      form  Act,  with  unceasing  energy  and  tolL 

°™'  ''  In  less  than  thirty  years,  the  legislation' of 
a  century  was  accomplished.  The  inertness  and 
errors  of  past  ages  had  bequeathed  a  heavy  arrear 
to  lawgiver.  Parliament  had  long  been  wanting  in 
its  duty  of  '  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breed- 
eth  mischief,' '  There  ■were  old  abuses  to  correct, — 
new  principles  to  establish, — powerful  interests  and 
confirmed  prejudices  to  overcome,^ — the  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  mistaken  policy  of  centuries  to  review. 
Every  department  of  legislation, — civil,  ecclesias- 
tical, legal,  commercial,  and  financial, — demanded 
revision.  And  this  prodigious  work,  when  shaped 
and  fashioned  in  coimcil,  had  to  pass  tlirough  the 
iiery  ordeal  of  a  popular  assembly, — to  encounter 
opposition  and  unrestrained  freedom  of  debate, — 
the  conflict  of  parties, — popular  agitation,— -the  tur- 
moil of  elections, — and  lastly,  the  delays  and  reluc- 
tance of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  still  cherished 
the  spirit  and  sympathies  of  the  past.  And  further, 
this  work  had  to  be  slowly  wrought  out  in  a  Parlia- 
ment of  wide  remedial  jurisdiction, — the  Grand 
Inquest  of  the  nation.      Ours  is  not  a  council  of 

'  Lord  Bacon ;  PaciSeatiou  of  the  Church. 
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sages  for  framing  laws,  and  planning  amendments  of 
the  constitution ;  but  a  free  and  vigorous  Parlia- 
ment, which  watches  over  the  destinies  of  an  empire. 
It  arraigns  ministers ;  directs  their  policy,  and  con- 
trols the  adminiatration  of  affairs :  it  listens  to  every 
grievance ;  and  inquires,  complains,  and  censures. 
Such  are  its  obligations  to  freedom ;  and  such  its 
paramount  trust  and  duty.  Its  first  care  is  that 
the  state  be  well  governed :  its  second  that  the  laws 
be  amended.  These  fimctions  of  a  Grand  Inquest 
received  a  strong  impulse  from  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  were  exercised  with  a  vigour  characteristic 
of  a  more  popular  representation.  Again,  there  was 
the  necessary  business  of  every  session, — provision 
for  the  public  service,  the  scrutiny  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  multifarious  topics  of  incidental 
discussion,  ever  arising  in  a  free  Parliament,  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  legislation 
marched  onwards.  The  strain  and  pressure  were 
great,  hut  they  were  borne  ; '  and  the  results  may 
be  recoiinted  with  pride.  Not  only  was  a  great 
arrear  overtaken :  but  the  labours  of  another  gene- 
ration were,  in  some  measure,  anticipated.  An  ex- 
hausting harvest  was  gathered :  but  there  is  yet 
ample  work  for  the  gleaners  :  and  a  soil  that  claims 
incessant  cultivation.  'A  free  government,'  saya 
Machiavel,  '  in  order  to  maintain  itself  free,  hath 
need,  every  day,  of  some  new  provisions  in  favour  of 
liberty.'     Parliament  must  be  watchful  and  earnest) 

'  The  eiWnt  of  these  laljonia  is  Btown  in  tlia  reports  of  Cnm- 
niilteeB  Da  Public  bUBiQeaain  184B,  IB  55,  and  1861;  in  a  pnmphlel, 
Ly  the  author,  on  that  subject,  1849  ;  aad  in  the  Edinburgh  Be  rienv 
Jan.  1834,  Art.  vii. 
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lert  ita  labours  be  undone.  Xor  will  its  popular 
constitution  again  suffer  it  to  clierisli  the  perverted 
optimisna  of  the  last  centxiry,  which  discovered  per- 
fection in  everything  as  it  was,  and  danger  in  every 
innovation. 

Even  the  foreign  relations  of  England  were  affected 
Poteign  ^y  ^^^  domestic  liberty.  When  Hags  and 
J^^J^by  nobles  governed,  their  sympathies  were 
''"*™*  with  crowned  heads  :  when  the  people  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  England 
favoured  constitutional  freedom  in  other  states ;  and 
became  the  idol  of  every  nation  which  cherished  the 
same  aspirations  as  herself. 

This  history  is  now  completed.  However  nn- 
concimion.  worthy  of  Its  great  theme,  it  may  yet  serve 
to  illustrate  a  remarkable  period  of  progress  and 
renovation,  in  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 
Tracing  the  later  development  of  the  constitution, 
it  concerns  our  own  time,  and  present  franchises. 
It  shows  how  the  encroachments  of  power  were  re- 
pelled, and  popular  rights  acquired,  without  revolu- 
tion :  how  constitutional  liberty  was  won,  and  de- 
mocracy reconciled  with  time-honoured  institutions. 
It  teaches  how  freedom  and  enlightenment,  inspiring 
the  national  councils  with  wisdom,  promoted  the 
good  government  of  the  state,  and  the  welfare  and 
contentment  of  society.  Such  political  examples  as 
these  claim  the  study  of  the  historian  and  philo- 
sopher, the  reflection  of  the  statesman,  and  the 
gratulations  of  every  free  people. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   CHAPTER. 

1861—1871. 


1866  ; — HSFoiur  a 


The  century  comprised  in  this  hiatoiy  was  a  period 
of  remarkable  constitutional  progress.    The  consutu- 
politieal  abuses  of  many  ages  were  cor-  ^^^^ 
rected  ;  and  our  laws  and  inatitutiona  judi-  1'^"-^*°"- 
cioualy  improved  and  developed.    While  other  states 
were  convulsed  by  revolutions,  English  liberties  were 
steadily  advancing  without  violence  or  tumult.    The 
influence  of  the  crown  was  constantly  diminished, 
and  ministerial  responsibility  increased.     The  poli- 
tical ascendency  of  the  House  of  Peers  was  reduced. 
The  House  of  Commons,  purged  of  corruption,  and 
easting  off  its  dependence  upon  patrons,  received  a 
vast  increase  of  power  from  a  wider  representation 
of  the  people,  while  it  became  more  responsible  to 
the  country,  and  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  presa  attained  a  power  which  had 
never  been  conceived  in  any  constitutional  system. 
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Irresponsible  itself,  but  at  once  ftirming  and  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  people,  it  swayed  the  ccmn- 
cilfl  of  responsible  rulers.  In  alliance  with  the  press, 
political  agitation  exercised  a  potent  influcDce  over 
the  executive  government  and  the  legislature. 

No  less  remarkable  was  the  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  church  to  the  state,  and  to  the  community. 
The  supremacy  of  the  state  church  had  been  main- 
tained by  a.  penal  code  for  the  repression  and  dia- 
couragement  of  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists. 
Within  this  period  every  restmint  upon  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  every  civil  disability,  was  swept 
away.  Beligious  freedom  and  equality  had  become 
the  settled  policy  of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  changes  in  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England,  which  distingaisbed  this  period  of  our 
history.  Let  us  now  approach  the  consideration  of 
our  poUtical  progress  since  1860. 

The  five  first  years  of  this  period  were  marked  by 
PuHciMi  unusual  political  tranquillity.  The  discus- 
BddirL^  sions  upon  Parliamentary  reform,  in  1860, 
pumauioB.  jj^^  failed  to  awaken  any  excitement,  or 
even  interest,  in  favour  of  further  electoral  changes. 
After  thirty  years  of  agitation,  and  legislative  activity, 
the  minds  of  men  appeared  to  be  at  rest.  The 
Crimean  war,  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  had  served  to 
divert  public  attention  from  domestic  politics ;  and 
the  great  civil  conflict  in  the  United  States  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  of  all  classes  of  Enghshmen. 

Such  being  the  sentiments  and  temper  of  the 
country,  the  venerable  statesman  who  directed  its 
policy,  as  first  minister,  was  Httle  inclined  to  disturb 
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them  "by  startling  experiments  in  legislation.  No 
mler  was  ever  more  impressed  with  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  maxim '  qiiieta.  non  movete,'  than  Lord 
Palmeraton,  in  the  last  years  of  his  long  political 
life.  '  Originally  an  enlightened  member  of  that 
party  which  had  been  opposed  to  change,  he  had 
developed  into  a  member  of  the  liberal  administra- 
tion, which  had  carried  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
Henceforward  he  frankly  accepted  the  -  policy,  and 
shared  the  fortunes,  of  the  liberal  party,  until  he  be- 
came their  popular  leader.  He  had  outlived  some 
generations  of  his  countrymen  :  he  had  borne  a  part 
in  the  political  strifes  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy : 
he  had  observed  revolutions  abroad,  and  organic 
changes  at  home  :  and  in  these,  his  latter  days,  he 
was  disposed,  as  well  by  conviction  as  by  temperar- 
ment,  to  favour  political  tranquillity.  Of  rare  saga- 
city, and  ripe  judgment,  it  had  long  been  his  habit 
to  regard  public  affairs  frona  a  practical  rather  than  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  j  and  the  natural  inertness 
of  age  could  not  fail  to  discourage  an  experimental 
policy. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1860  had 
demonstrated  the  composure  of  the  public  mind ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  perceived  that  in  a  policy  of  inac- 
tion he  could  best  satisfy  the  present  judgment  of 
the  country,  and  his  own  matured  opinions. 

Such  an  attitude,  if  it  aKenated  the  more  advanced 
section  of  his  supporters,  was  congenial  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Whigs,  and  disarmed  the  opposition, 
who  were  convinced  that  his  rule  would  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  Conservative  policy. 
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HcQce,  during  liis  life,  the  condition  of  the  country 
may  be  described  aa  one  of  political  repose.  There 
was  no  great  agitation  or  popular  movement :  no 
pressure  from  without ;  while  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  this  adroit  and  popular  minister*  con- 
trived at  once  to  attach  hia  friends,  and  to  conciliate 
his  opponents. 

The  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  now  dropped 
Atttmpteto  by  the  Govemment,wa30cca3ionallypressed 
i^TiOi^  forward  by  other  members.  In  1851,  Mr. 
ofisaa.  Xiocke  King  sought  to  lower  the  county 
franchise  to  10(.,  and  Mr,  Baines  to  reduce  the 
borough  franchise  to  6l. ;  but  neither  of  these  pro- 
posals found  favour  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

Again,  in  1864,  these  proposals  were  repeated, 
without  EuecesB,  thougb  supported  by  strong  mino- 
rities. Meanwhile,  reformers  were  perplexed  by 
the  utterances  of  statesmen.  The  veteran  reformer, 
Earl  Russell,  had  lately  counselled  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  '  rest  and  be  thankful ; '  while  Mr,  Glad- 
stone earnestly  advocated  the  claims  of  working 
men  to  the  suffrage,  and  contended  that  '  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by  some  per- 
sonal unfitness,  or  political  danger,  is  morally  en- 
titled to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.' 

In  1865,  Mr,  Baines'  bill  revived  the  discussion 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Though  supported  by 
Government,  it  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majo- 
rity. The  debate  was  signalised  by  a  protest  against 
democracy  by  Mr.  Lowe,  which  foreshadowed  his 
relations  to  his  own  party,  and  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  at  no  distant  period. 
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After  this  seBsion,  Parliament,  which  had  exceeded 
the  usual  span  of  Parliamentary  life,'  was  ri«oiinion 
dissolved.  The  elections  were  not  marked  m™*.  1*^5, 
hy  the  excitements  of  a  severe  party  conflict ;  no 
distinct  issue  was  referred  to  the  constituencies ; 
and  general  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston  was 
relied  upon  hy  candidates  rather  than  any  special 
policy  :  hut  the  Liberal  party  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength, 

There  was,  however,  one  memorable  election.    Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  represented  the  Uni-  Mr.  aiad- 
versity  of  Oxford  for  eighteen  years,  lost  lectedbjttio 
his  seat,  and  was  returned  for  South  Lan-  otontora. 
cashire.     As  member  for  the  University  his  career 
was  always  restrained  and  trammelled  :  as  member  J 
for  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  county,  h©  I 
was  free  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

At  length  in  October,  1865,  the  aged 
died,  at  the  summit  of  his  power  and  popu-  neatti  t 
lanty;  and  at  once  a  change  came  over  moKtm 
the  national  councils.  He  was  succeeded  by  I 
Russell,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  , 
MTiigs,  and  the  statesman  most  associated  ^ 
with  Parliamentary  reform.  He  had  felt  deeply  the 
loss  of  his  own  measure  in  1860,  and  the  subsequent 
relations  of  Lord  Palmerston's  government  to  its 
policy.  They  had  fought  their  way  into  office  as 
tlie  champions  of  reform,  and  at  the  first  check,  had 
abandoned  it.  For  five  years  they  had  been  content 
to  rule  and  prosper,  without  doing  further  homage 
to  that  cause;  and  now  Earl  Russell,  Mr.  Glad- 

'  Upwarda  of  bii  J-eare. 
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stone,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet  would  no 
longer  submit  to  the  reproach  of  insiacerity,  Nor 
was  a  change  of  policy,  at  this  time,  dictated  merely 
by  a  sense  of  honour  and  consistency.  It  rested  upon 
a  continued  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  obligations  which  Farhament,  no  less  than 
ministers,  had  assumed.  And  further  it  was  deemed 
politic,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  long-deferred  hopes 
of  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn.  Earl  Eussell  an- 
BmiT»i(*  nounced  that  the  consideration  of  reform 
2^|ij  would  be  renewed  in  the  approaching  sea- 
^-^^        sion. 

There  were,  however,  some  considerations,  not 
consfde™-  auffidentlyweighedat  the  time,  which  had  a 
toTuMt™  disastrous  influence  over  the  fateofmini- 
'"™''  sters,  andof  the  measure  to  which  they  stood 

conunitted.  Parliament  had  recently  been  dissolved, 
while  Lord  Palmerstou  was  still  minister,  and  reform 
had  been  treated,  upon  tlie  hustings,  with  little  more 
earEestness  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence 
the  cause  was  without  the  impulse  of  a  popular  de- 
mand. Again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members,  re- 
turned at  the  general  election,  sharing  the  sentiments 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  late  Parliament,  had 
no  incliaation  to  distiirb  the  political  calm  of  the 
past  few  years.  But  above  all,  in  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  a  new  Parliament,  members  were  invited  to 
recast  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
many  of  them  to  forfeit  their  seats,  and  all  to  re- 
turn speedily  to  their  constituents.      The  political 
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situation,  indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  feast  offered 
to  guests  who  had  lately  dined. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  after  Lord 
Palmerston's  funeral,  ministers  had  taken  emi  k«5- 
meana  to  collect  ample  electoral  statistics : '  biil. 
and  early  in  the  session  of  1866  were  prepared  to 
submit  their  proposals  to  Parliament.     Warned  by  J 
the  obstacles  which  a  comprehensive  measure  had! 
encountered  in  1860,  they  confined  their  scheme  to   ' 
a  revision    of  the  franchise,    reserving  for  another 
session  the  embarrassing  problem  of  are-distribution 
of  seats.     It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  occupation 
franchise  in  counties  to  14i.  annual  value,  and  in 
boroughs  to  11.    The  addition  to  the  voters  was  esti- 
mated at  400,000,  of  which  one-half  would  be  work- 
ing men.      This  measure,  lowever  moderate  and  j 
cautious,  was  at  once  beset  with  difficulties.   Though  1 
falling  short  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  1 
radicals,   it  was  supported  by  them  as  an  'honest  J 
measure.'     But  it  was  denounced  by  the  Conservt^l 
tives,  and  even  by  several  Whigs,  as  democratic  andd 
revolutionary;  and  an  alarming  defection  'Tuec. 
soon  disclosed  itself  in  the  ministerial  ranks.    Com-  '-. 
prising  about  forty  members,  it  numbered  among  ifa.J 
leaders  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.   Horsman,  Mr.  Laing,  Lord-J 
Elcho,  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Dunkellin.     This 
party  was   humorously   compared   by    Mr.   Bright 
with   those    who   had   gathered    in    the   '  cave    of 
Adullam,'  by  which  name  it  was  henceforth  famili- 
arly known. 

in  inCrodudDg  the  English  lUfonn  Bill^ 
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The  first  weak  point  in  the  scheme  which  was 
Ewia™-  assailed,  was  the  omission  of  a  redistri- 
.mendmeiiii.  butioD  of  scats.  This  was  brought  to  an 
issue  by  an  amendment  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  when  ministers,  after  a 
spirited  debate  of  eight  nights,  and  in  a  very  full 
house,  escaped  defeat  by  five  votes  only.'  Deferring 
to  the  opinion  of  so  large  a  minority,  miuiBters 
promised  a  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  re- 
BiHutorthB  fofm  hills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  before 
iinfln^diatri-  they  proceeded  with  the  original  measure. 
kbu  nuitai.  On  the  7th  May, these  bills  were  introduced. 
By  the  redistribution  of  seats  bill,  thirty  boroughs 
having  a  population  under  8,000  lost  one  member,  and 
nineteen  other  seats  were  obtained  hy  the  grouping 
of  smaller  boroughs, — forty-nine  seata being  available 
for  larger  places.  Though  sharply  criticised,  this 
bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division  :  but 
ministers  were  obliged  to  agree  to  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Bouverie  to  refer  it  and  the  franchise  hill  to  the 
same  committee,  with  a  view  to  their  consolidation. 
Nor  was  this  all :  the  measure  was  already  too  large 
to  he  fully  discussed,  when  Sir  B.  Knightley  carried 
an  instruction  to  the  committee,  hy  a  majority  of 
ten,  to  provide  for  the  better  prevention  of  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections. 

In  committee  Lord  Stanley  moved,  without  notice, 
continned  the  postpouement  of  the  franchise  clauses ; 
Ilia  bui.  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
seven.  Mr.  Walpole  moved  that  the  occupation 
franchise  in  counties  should  be  raised  to  20^,  and  his 
'  AjM,  318;  Nooa,  3J3. 
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amendment  was  lost  by  fourteen  votes  only.  Mr, 
Hunt  proposed  that  the  county  franchise  should  be 
based  on  rating  instead  of  rental,  and  was  resisted 
by  a  majority  of  seven ;  and  lastly,  Lord  Dunkellin 
moved  a  similar  amendment  in  regard  to  boroughs, 
which  was  carried  against  the  government,  by  a 
majority  of  eleven. 

Ministers  now  perceived  that  the  game  was  lost. 
They  had  declared  their  resolution  to  stand  Ersigna- 
or  fell  by  their  bill  ;■  and  its  fate  was  be-  minirtore. 
yond  hope  of  recovery.  They  submitted  their  resig- 
nation to  the  Queen,  who  hesitated  to  accept  it ; 
and  a  vote  of  confidence  was  about  to  be  moved 
with  a  view  to  re-establish  them,  when  they  finally 
determined  to  resign.'  Their  defeat,  indeed,  had  been 
sustained  upon  a  question  of  secondary  importance, 
and  might  have  been  repaired  at  a  later  st^e  of 
the  bill:  but  they  had  been  sorely  pressed  on  other 
occasions  :  their  party  was  disorganised  and  broken 
up :  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  pass  the  bill,  and 
they  could  not  abandon  it  without  discredit- 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  infelicitous  mea 
A  strong  ministry  was  ruined ;  a  trium-  1 
phant  party  overthrown ;  and  the  minority  lak-r,  isoa. 
again  placed  in  power,  under  the  Earl  oi'  Derby. 
But  events  of  higher  importance  resulted  . 


from  the  miscarriage  of  this  measure.    For 


some  years,  reformers  had  been  iadifferent  aiid  inert: 
when  Earl  Kussell  promised  reform,  they  trusted  him, 

>  JSi.  Crawford,  meml^r  for  [he  Citj  of  London,  v^  eii  the  point 
of  liBing  W  gire  notic«  of  a  roto  of  confldencB,  whan  he  received  ft 
letter  from  Earl  Eussell  announcing  bis  reeigniktiOD. 
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and  were  calm  and  hopeful :  but  now  that  he  had 
been  driven  from  power,  and  supplanted  by  the 
opponents  of  reform,  they  became  restless  and  tur- 
bulent. The  spirit  of  democracy  was  again  awakened, 
and  the  new  government  were  soon  brought  into 
HjdtPsrk  collision  with  it.  A  meeting  in  Hyde 
3ani,'iac6.  Park  had  been  announced  by  the  Reform 
League  for  July  23rd,  aa  a  demonstration  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Ministers  being 
advised  that  the  crown  had  power  to  prevent  such  a 
meeting  in  a  Royal  Park,'  and  fearful  of  a  disturh- 
ance  to  the  public  peace,  instructed  the  police  to 
close  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  multitudes  expected  to  assemble  there.  The 
gates  were  accordingly  barred;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  League,  on  being  refused  admittance,  proceeded, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  to  Trafalgar 
Square  to  hold  their  meeting.  Meanwhile,  the 
park  gates  were  securely  held,  and  a  considerable 
police  force  was  collected  inside.  But  the  vast  en- 
closure was  without  protection,  and  the  mob,  pulling 
down  the  railings,  rushed  through  every  breach,  and 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  park.  Democracy 
bad  overcome  the  government ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  was  afterwards  due,  as  much  to  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Eeales  and  the  Reform  League,  as  to  the  police. 
These  events  increased  the  public  excitement, 
impniM  and  encouraged  the  activity  of  the  re- 
refonn.        formers.     Several  important  meetings  and 

'  Thia  right.had  been  afEiined  in  1855  by  an  Dpinion  of  tlia  Law 
Officers  of  tlie  Crown,  Sii  A.  Cockbucn  and  Sii  SL,  Bethell,  and  id. 
Mr.  WillBs. 
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popular  demonstrations  were  beld,  which  stirred  the 
public  miad:  while  political  vmeasiiiesa  and  din- 
contents  were  aggravated  by  commercial  distress 
and  an  indifferent  harvest. 

Public  opinion  had,  at  length,  been  aroused  in 
favour  of  reform:  but  the  House  of  poamoHot 
Commons  had  lately  shown  its  disincKna-  j^J^^ 
tion  to  deal  with  that  question;  and  the  "■^''™- 
party  of  whom  the  new  ministry  was  composed, 
aided  by  a  strong  body  of  Whigs,  had  defeated  Eai-1 
EusseR's  moderate  measure,  as  revolutionary.  Would 
ministers  resist  reform,  and  count  upon  the  support 
of  their  new  allies  :  or  venture  upon  another  reform 
bill,  and  trust  for  success  to  adroit  management, 
and  the  divisions  in  the  Liberal  party  ? 

These  questions  were  set  at  rest,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  by  the  announcement  of  a  inttoaoc- 
reform  bill  in  the  Queen's  speech.  No  quojt^' 
position  could  be  more  embarrassing  for  a  ^'^'"" 
government.  In  a  minority  of  seventy  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  representing  a  party  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  reform :  brought  into  power  by  resist- 
ing such  a  measure  when  offered  by  the  late  govern- 
ment; confronted  by  a  strong  party  in  the  House 
pledged  to  reform,  and  by  popular  agitation :  in  what 
manner  could  they  venture  1x)  approach  this  perilous 
question  ?  At  first  they  invited  the  House  no  longer 
to  treat  reform  as  a  party  question,  but  to  concert 
a  satisfactory  measure  in  friendly  consultation ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  offered  to  submit  resolutiona 
as  the  basis  of  a  bill.  Such  a  course  was  ur.nia- 
naturally  objected  to,  as   being  designed  inions. 
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to  evade  ministeria]  responsibility;  and  when  tlie 
resolutions  appeared,  tliey  proved  too  vague  and 
ambiguous  for  effective  discussion.  In  explaining 
them,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  sketched  the  outline  of 
the  ministerial  scheme  :  but  they  were  eventually 
withdrawn ;  and  ministers  were  forced  to  commit 
themselves  to  more  definite  proposals.  And  here  the 
difficulticB  of  their  position  were  disclosed  by  the 
resignation  of  three  m-emhera  of  the  Cabinet — ^the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Cranborne,  and  General 
Peel.  Their  reluctance  had  already  induced  the 
government  to  sketch  out  a  less  bold  scheme  than 
their  colleagues  had  been  prepared  to  propose  ;  and 
their  retirement,  otherwise  a  soui'ce  of  weakness, 
now  enabled  the  Cabinet  to  agree  upon  a  more  ex- 
tended measure. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  March,  the  hill,  which 
Eiriot  ^^^  caused  so  much  expectation,  was  in- 
S^mS  troduced.  The  franchise  was  granted  in 
^"''  boroughs    to    every    householder    paying 

rates,  who  had  resided  for  two  years:  in  counties  to  " 
every  occupier  rated  at  15J. ;  and  there  were  added 
various  franchises,  based  upon  education  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the  extended 
occupation  suffrage,  a  scheme  of  dual  voting  waa 
proposed  for  voters  of  a  higher  qualification.  There 
was  to  be  a  redistribution  of  thirty  seats. 

The  scheme  was  founded  throughout  upon  the 
itB  secnriiits  principle  of  securities  and  compensations, 
Miiooi.  the  conception  of  which  was  due  to  the 
peouhat  relatious  of  the  Government  to  different 
paiiies.   Household  sufiiage  in  boroughs,  the  distinc- 
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tive  principle  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  radicals,  had  also 
found  favour  with  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  "Walpole,  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer,  and  a  certain  section  of  the  Conser- 
vatives; and  could  not  be  opposedby  the  WhigB,  with- 
out an  open  breach  with  advanced  reformers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  qualified  by  a  two  years'  residence, 
by  the  personal  payment  of  rates,  by  voting  papers, 
by  education  and  tas-paying  franchises,  and  by 
dual  voting.  These  securities,  as  they  were  called, 
against  a  democratic  franchise,  commended  the 
measure  to  the  Conaervativo  party ;  but  their  fu- 
tilit  jhad  been  apparent  to  the  seceding  ministers, and 
was  soon  to  be  proved  by  their  successive  rejection 
or  abandonment.  The  measiu-e  embraced  proposals 
calculated  to  please  all  parties  ;  and  ministers  were 
prepared  to  assent  to  any  amendments  by  which  its 
ultimate  character  should  be  determined  by  the 
majority.  The  results  may  be  briefly  itanitimaia 
tpld.  Household  suffrage  in  boroughs  was  ^""^ 
maintained,  with  one  year's  residence  instead  of 
two;  the  county  franchise  was  reduced  to  12i. ;  a. 
lodger  franchise  was  added  ;  the  higher  class  fran- 
chises, the  dual  votes,  and  voting  papers  disappeared 
from  the  bill;  and  the  disqualification  of  large 
numbers  of  compound  householders  was  averted. 

The  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  was 
also  enlarged.  Every  provision  which  had  recon- 
ciled Conservatives  to  the  measure  was  sti'uck  out: 
every  amendment  urged  by  the  liberal  party  was 
grafted  upon  the  bill.  And  thus  the  House  of  Com- 
mons found  itself  assenting,  inch  by  inch,  to  an  ex- 
tended scheme  of  reform,  which  neither  Conserva- 
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lives  nor  Whigs  wholly  approved.  Parties  had  been 
played  off  against  one  another,  until  a  measure 
wliich  gratified  none  but  advanced  reformers, — ^pro- 
bably not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mous, — was  accepted,  as  a  necessity,  by  all. 

While  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
MeetiiiBiTi  of  Commons,  the  public  excitement  gave 
M»j  u,  18G7.  an  impulse  to  the  Liberal  party,  in  passing 
every  amendment  favourable  to  extended  franchises. 
And  one  remarkable  episode  illustrated  at  once  the 
strength  of  popular  sentiment,  and  the  impotence  of 
the  executive  Government  to  resist  it.  A  great  de- 
monstration in  favour  of  reform  was  announced  to 
take  place  on  the  6th  May,  in  Hyde  Park,  when  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  not  profiting  by  his 
sore  experience  of  the  prerious  year,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, stating  that  the  use  of  the  park  for  the- 
holding  of  such  meeting  was  not  permitted,  and 
warning  and  admonishing  all  persons  to  refrain  from 
attending  it.  But,  in  spite  of  this  proclamation,  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  large  assemblages  of  people 
occupied  the  park,  without  disorder  or  disturbance. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  prohibit  the- 
meeting  was  contested  not  only  by  Mr.  Beales  and 
the  Reform  League,  hut  by  ilr.  Bright  and  many- 
other  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  first  pro- 
hibiting the  meeting,  and  then  allowing  it  to  take 
place,  in  defiance  of  their  authority,  was  cen- 
sured as  bringing  the  executive  into  contempt. 
In  deference  to  the  strong  opinions  expressed  upon 
this  subject,  Mr.  Walpole  resigned  the  seals  of  the- 
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Home  Department,   but   retained  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  nse  of  the  parks  for  public  meetings  was  TrnraitefBo. 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  Goverument  had  tuo  ibw, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prohibit,  under  the  penalties  of  a 
misdemeanour,  the  holding  of  any  meeting  in  the 
royal  parka,  without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  Thia 
bill  being  violently  opposed,  was  overtaken  by  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  abandoned ;  and  the  law  has 
stiU  been  left  uncertain,  and  incapable  of  enforcement. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  meetings  of  1866, 
and  1867,  should  either  have  been  allowed,  or  effec- 
tually prevented.  The  latter  course  could  only  be 
taken  at  the  risk  of  bloody  collisions  with  the 
people ;  and  accordingly  such  meetings  have  since 
been  permitted,  and  have  signally  failed  as  popular 
demons  trations  ■  ^ 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  several  amendments  were 
made  to  the  Reform  Bill;  but  the  only  p„oBgainM 
one  of  importance  agreed  to  by  the  Com-  ^.^uu, 
mons  was  a  clause  of  Lord  Cairns,  provid-  ^°"'™ 
ing,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  minorities, 
that  in  places  returning  three  members,  no  elector 
should  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates,' 

The  scheme  of  enfranchieenaent,  however,  was  not 
yet  complete.  The  settlement  of  the  bound-  bj,^^^,,^^ 
aries  of  boroughs  and  the  divisions  of  conn-  °'^^""«f^ 
ties  was  referred  to  a  commission,  and  the  ''°™"^ 
consideration  of  the  reform  bills  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
'  Sueli  nieetinga  ware  regulated  by  Act  in  1872. 
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Before  these  meaeures  were  introduced,  in  1868, 
^^1  ^j^  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  obliged  by  ill-health 
DMby!"'  ***  retire,  and  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by 
Mr.  rutadi  ^r-  Disraeli,  to  whose  extraordinary  tact, 
rn^mjer.  judgment,  and  address  the  passing  of  the 
English  Reform  Act  was  acknowledged  to  be  due. 
Many  difficult  questions  remained  to  be  settled, 
which  needed  the  exercise  of  all  hia  abilities.  The 
Tho  Scotch  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  founded  generally  upon 
1968.  the  same  principles  as  the  English  bill,  jnx)- 

posed  an  increase  of  seven  members  to  represent 
Scotland.  This  provision  contemplated  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
resisted  ;  and  justice  to  the  claims  of  Scotland  was 
eventually  met  by  the  disfranchisement  of  seven 
English  boroughs  having  less  than  5,000  inhabitants ; 
and  in  this  form  the  bill  for  the  representation  of 
Scotland  was  passed. 

The  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  left  the  county  fran- 
The  Irish  chise  Unaltered,  reduced  the  borough  fran- 
iiios.  chise,  and  proposed  a  partial  redistribution 

of  seatB,  which  was  shortly  abandoned.  The  measure, 
avowedly  incomplete,  and  unequal  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  schemes,  was  nevertheless  assented  to,  as  at 
least  a  present  settlement  of  a  question  beset  with 
exceptional  difficulties. 

The  boundaries  of  the  English  boroughs  and  the 
Boimaaries  ^^'^  divisioDS  of  countics  were  still  to  be 
of^bonmghs  agttied .  an^^  after  an  inquiry  by  a  select 
™"*'""  committee,  the  boundaries,  as  defined  by 
the  commissioners,  were,  with  several  modifications, 
agreed  to. 
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The  series  of  meaaures  affecting  the  eiectoral 
Bystem  was  not  even  yet  concluded.  A  Election 
measure  was,  after  long  discuBsions,  agreed  Mutormpt 
to,  for  transferring  the  cherished  jurisdic-  Act,iMs. 
tion  of  the  Commons,  in  matters  of  election,  to  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  for  amending  the  laws  in 
restraint  of  corrupt  practices.  And,  lastly,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  the  year,  so 
as  to  insure  the  election  of  a  Parliament  dming  the 
autumn,  by  the  new  electors. 

These  mcasurea  for  extending  the  representation 
of  the  people  were  little  less  important  coiautd. 
than  the  great  Reform  Acts  of  1832.  The  ponanceor 
new  firanchises  embraced  large  numbers  of  •■"«; 
the  working  classes,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  basis 
of  electoral  power.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain 
counterpoise  to  household  suffrage  was  foimd  in  the 
addition  of  twenty-five  members  to  the  English 
counties,  which  their  population  fully  justified,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  thirty-three  members  from  Eng- 
lish boroughs. 

Considering  how  this  great  constitutional  change 
had  been  accomplished, — ^aot  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  statesmen,  but  by  the  force  of  circum- 
.  stances,^ — its  results  were,  not  unnaturally,  viewed 
w5th  grave  misgivings.  The  Earl  of  Derby  himself 
had  said, '  No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experi- 
ment, and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark;''  and  many 
thoughtful  men  believed  the  state  to  be  approaching 
the  very  verge  of  democracy.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  popidar  element  of  the 

'  August  Gth  1 867  ;  upon  ihe  qnestioa  '  llist  this  bill  do  pass.' 
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constitution  acquired  a  decided  preponderance. 
Even  with  a  limited  franchise,  popular  influences 
had  prevailed ;  and  an  extended  representation 
necessarily  invested  them  vrith  greater  force,  and 
clothed  them  with  more  authority.  Yet,  the 
sound  principles  of  these  meaaureB  have  since 
been  generally  acknowledged.  If  the  settlement 
of  1832  was  to  be  disturbed, — and  no  one  contended 
for  its  perpetuity, — household  suffrage  was  an  ancient 
franchise  known  to  the  constitution:  it  had  been  ad- 
vocated in  1797  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr,  Grrey :  it  found 
favour  with  men  of  widely  different  political  seati- 
meuts ;  and  its  basis  was  broad  and  rational.  The 
redistribution  of  seats  was  unquestionably  judicious 
and  moderate. 

It  may  he  too  soon  yet  to  estimate  the  results  of 
the  new  constitution.  Rank,  property,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  otlier  social  influences,  have 
apparently  retained  their  ascendency  ;  but  however 
the  popular  will  maybe  pronounced, no  constitutional 
means  are  left  for  resisting  it.  At  once  to  lead,  to 
satisfy,  and  to  control  this  vast  power,  and  to  hold  it 
in  harmony  with  other  authorities,  will  demand  tha 
highest  statesmanship.  A  Government  resting  upon 
the  confidence  of  an  enfranchised  people  will  indeed 
be  strong ;  but  its  policy  must  be  that  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  the  source  of  power. 

Whatever  may  be  our  institutions,  public  opinion 
has  become  the  ultimate  ruler  of  our  political  desti- 
nies. However  formed, — whether  by  statesmen,  or 
demagogues, — whether  by  society  at  large,  or  by 
the  press, — or  by  all  of  them  combined  — it  domi- 
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nates  over  ministers  and  parliaments.  Under  a  more 
restricted  representation,  it  dictated  the  policy  of 
the  state ;  and  under  our  present  constitution,  it 
wiU  exercise  its  influence  more  promptly  and  deci- 
sively. In  public  opinion,  therefore,  rests  at  once 
oui'  safety,  and  oiu:  danger.  If  rational  and  well 
ordered,  like  the  society  of  this  great  country, 
whose  judgment  it  should  express,  we  may  rely  upon 
it  with  confidence.  If  it  should  hecome  perverted 
and  degenerate,  who  shall  save  us  from  ourselves  ? 

While  tho  discussions  upon  the  later  measures  of 
Parliamentary  reform  were  still  proceeding,  idshciinroii 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  its  discontents,  isss. 
and  disaffection,  the  outrages  of  the  Fenians,  and 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
demanded  the  attention  of  Parliament;  and  the 
policy  of  the  Govenunent  in  relation  to  that  country 
was  explained.  Ministers  promised  an  in-  ^^^  -^tx^ 
quiry  into  the  relations  of  landlord  and  ^*''*" 
tenant,  proposed  to  create  a  new  Catholic  university 
by  royal  charter,  and  intimated  that  when  the  Com- 
mission already  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  Church  should  report,  they  might  review  that 
establishment.  Hints  were  also  given  of  promoting 
religious  equality,  by  an  increase  of  tbo  regiitm. 
donuTH,  and  by  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,—  a  policy,  as  it  was  described  by  Lord  Mayo, 
of  levelling  upwards,  and  not  downwards.  On  the 
other  side,  IVIi".  Gladstone  declared  the  policy  by 
which  he  was  prepai'ed  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
Ireland,  and  to  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  that 
country. 
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In  1865,  and  again  in  1867,'  Mr.  Gladstoue  had 
jri.l1  disclosed  a  growing  conviction  that  a  re- 

ciiuniii.  yjg^  Qf  ^^]jg  church  establishment  in  Ire- 
land would  soon  be  necessary  ;  and  he  now  announced 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Protestant  Church,  'as  a  state  church,  must  cease  to 
eiiet.'  It  was  in  this  form  that  he  would  secure  re- 
ligious equality  in  Ireland.  He  also  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  land  question. 

The  dis establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  hence- 
Mr.  Glad-  forth  became  the  primary  question  of  the 
inMons.  time,  and  was  accepted  by  the  entire  Liberal 
party,  as  its  watchword.  Parliamentary  reform  was 
being  settled  by  the  united  action  of  all  parties : 
but  this  was  a  question  by  which  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  were  again  divided  into  hostile  ranks.  Mr. 
Gladstone  soon  carried  resolutions,  in  opposition  to 
the  Government,  bywhicti  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  public  interests  in  the  church,  until 
Parliament  had  settled  the  future  position  of  that  es- 
tablishment. Ministers,  defeated  upon  so  momentous 
a  policy,  tendered  their  resignation,  but  obtained  from 
the  Queen  a  power  of  dissolving  Parliament,  whenever 
the  state  of  public  business  would  permit  it.  A  di^o- 
Mflj,  ises.  lution  at  that  time  would  have  involved  an 
appeal  to  the  old  constituencies,  instead  of  to  the  new 
electoral  bodies,  which  were  to  be  called  into  being  by 
His  BDipeb  ^^  measures  still  pending  in  Parliament; 
Eory  wu.  ^^^  eventually  ministers  allowed  the  Sus- 
pensory Bill,  foimded  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions, 

'  Mawh  28tli,  1865 ;  Maj  7th,  1867. 
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to  be  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
the  reform  bills  were  being  completed  in  view  of  a 
dissolution  in  the  antmnn.  The  exceptional  position  of 
ministers  during  this  interval  could  not  fail  to  elicit 
criticism.     They  had  suffered  a  grave  defeat  upon  a 
vital  question  of  state  policy  :  a  measure  which  they 
denounced  was  being  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  defiance  of  them :  they  had  advised 
Her  Majesty  not  to  withhold  her  consent  from  tUe 
Suspensory  Bill,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
passed  by  the  Commons :  they  had  received  authority 
to  appeal  from  the  Commons  to  the  country,  and  yet 
defended  the  esercise  of  that  authority,  and  continued 
to  hold  office,  and  to  pass   important  measures,  i 
presence  of  a  hostile  majority.      Yet  it  cannot  1 
denied  that  the  peculiar  cireumstances  of  the  ocea*  | 
sion  naturally  led  to  such  a  position,  on  the  part  of  J 
ministers.      They  could  not  be  expected  to  resign  f 
without  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  a  sudden  dia-  J 
solution,  while  the  great  measures  of  enfranchise-^  ■ 
ment  were  still  incomplete,  would  have  been  an  idla  \ 
and  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  country,  involv- 
ing a  second  dissolution  a  few  months  later.     The 
Irish   Church   question  had   come  athwart  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  was  left  to  await  its  further 
progress.      The  Suspensory  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords :  the  supplementary  mea-  -p^e  disBuio. 
sures  of  reform  were  completed;    and  at  ''"'">' i^"*- 
length  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people.    The  main 
issue  was  the  policy   of   disestablishing  the   Irish 
Church  ;  the  second  was  the  confidence  to  be  reposed, 
by  the  majority  of  the  electors,  in  one  or  other  of 
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the  great  political  parties,  whose  policy,  character, 
and  conduct  had  recently  heen  displayed  in  the  con- 
tentions of  the  three  last  eventful  years. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  decisive  of  tieae 
lu  flocijin  issues.  All  the  conditions  of  success  were 
"""^  on  the  side  of  tlie  Liberal  party.  The 
policy  of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church  united 
English  DiBsenters,  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  Irish 
Soman  Catholics  with  Liberal  politicians  of  every 
shade,  who  had  long  regarded  that  institution  as 
theoretically  indefensible.  The  wido  extension  of 
the  suffrage  had  also  increased  their  power.  Many 
Conservatives  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
lower  class  of  electors  would  be  on  their  side ;  but 
generally  it  was  found  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
new  constituencies  were  with  the  Liberal  party.' 
There  were,  indeed,  some  remarkable  exceptions. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  defeated  in  South-West 
Lancashire, — a  new  division  of  that  county  which 
came  within  the  Conservative  influence  of  Liverpool. 
Other  parts  of  that  great  manufacturing  county,  and 
its  boroughs,  also  showed  a  strong  preference  for  Con- 
servative candidates.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Liberal  party,  throughout  the  country,  sent  to  Par- 
liament a  majority  of  about  120,  pledged  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  vote  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  So  decided  and  incontestable 
was  the  national  verdict,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  without 
^iT^,  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
13U9?*™"      placed  in  Her  Majesty's  hands  the  resigna- 

,'  In  tlio  United  Ejagdom  1.408,239  electors  roted  for  Liberal  can- 
didatee,  and  363, S30  for  ConserTHtlTa  CBiididB.tes,  thiiB  shovruig  A 
majgritj  of  524,709  in  favour  of  tie  fonnsr. 


tioa  of  tcutxUteif*  i  »u<i  jMvv  UU<^ts»Mv>  {\kW  tMivA 
been  return^  ivJr  Gt-v^^uviiivb)  w^^ik  %%  vmww  %.  mjm^ 
charg^  with  th<t>  R>A'u«*tiv>M  v^f  ^  \^^>w  ^v^-  RvjimVa. 
ministnitiott^    It  ui^itiiHt  l\H»Utvt^  NVt^^<K  ^\\\\  '*\\\- 
vanced  laWrtils  5  it  muU^iH»U  Aiv,  JUiyUt  hmU  Mv- 
Lowe* 

And  now  wtw  wltwt»wwJ  tli**  *»ntvm*ViU4mvy  jh*wpv 

will,  under  an  cxtoiulml  ftttuuhiirts,  W*.  W.  ^*"** 
Gladstone  hud  ouinmttt^l  ItiiiiitMlf  tii  Wsm  U\\s\\.a\. 
measure  of  inodeni  UntbH.  'J*ltii1y  yts»ii4  liMl^jiUij  Mh^ 
House  of  Lordii  itiid  tlia  (Jfiiitftsivf^tivi>  \m\\i  tiHfl 
successfully  n^niMUid  tli^  iUmtiaWml  Mm«2|Moii  ff(^^  Mf»« 
right  of  the  NtaUs  Ui  ii[i[iff/(iii«^Us  Iho  aiu^iIma  i^w^mhm 
of  the  IrUh  Chun^h  {  i»ri4  ^urn  \i  wMt  inhfft^ttMi  \i4 

yr^^x^i^^ — ¥'i-<x  }*,>^/ui;  y^<Uc//A.  i«k^  iU^«/  tJj:*>  i^i;- 

^;>:<i*<^     fci^i?c  t'l«-.    JbelvH3ltftfUWsI^ — 'M44C   bu^ff^:  ,*:      ^ 

^  *  ■  •  ' 
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terms  for  the   church,   but  all  their  amendments 
which   otherwise   affected  the  principle,   or    main 
conditions  of  the  bill  were  disagreed  to ;  and  the 
bill,  unchanged  in  every  essential  point,  was  passed    ' 
in  a  single  sesaion. 

When  the  disestablishment  of  the  Churcli  in 
irtahuind  Ireland  had  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Glad- 
*'"■'*"'■  stone  immediately  undertook  to  redress 
another  Irish  grievance.  For  nearly  forty  years  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland 
had  been  discussed  in  ParUament,  and  especially  the 
system  of  evictions,  and  the  rights  of  tenants  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements.  This  diffi- 
cult question,  so  nearly  affecting  the  rights  of 
property,  was  grappled  with  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
]  870,  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  like  the . 
Irish  Church  bill,  in  the  same  session. 

This  period  also  witnessed  the  settlement  of  an- 
chnrch  other  important  question  affecting  the 
1S6G-C8.  Church,  which  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  for  thirty-five  years.  In 
1866,  a  compromise  in  regard  to  church  rates,  first 
suggested  by  Mr-Waldegrave-Leslie,  had  been  viewed 
favourably  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  to  abolish  com- 
pulsory church  rates,  and  to  facilitate  the  raising  of 
voluntary  church  rates.  In  1867,  Mr.  Haidcastl© 
succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  through  the  Commona 
to  give  effect  to  this  arrangement :  but  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  upon  the  second  reading. 

And,  at  length,  in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
duced a  bill  founded  upon  the  same  principle.  It 
commended  itself  to  dissenters  as   giving  up  the 
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principle   of  compulsion ;    and   to    churchmen    as 
affording  a  legal  recognition  of  voluntary  church 
rates,  and  providing'  machinery  for  their  (_i,g„^ 
assessment  and  collection.    The  church  had  ""*'  '^^'' 
already   been   practically  reduced   to   a   voluntary 
eystem  of  church  rates ;  and  this  bill,  if  it  surren- 
dered her  theoretical  claims,  at  least  saved  her  from 
further  litigation  and  obloi^uy.     It  was  approved  by 
the  Commons,  and  was  even  accepted  by  the  Lords, 
after  consideration  by  a  select  committee,  and  the 
addition   of    several  amendments.      And   thus,   at 
length,    this     long-standing     controversy    between 
churchmen  and  dissenters  was  brought  to  a  close.   1 
If  the  church  failed  in  securing  all  her  legal  rights,   j 
the  present  settlement  was  founded  upon  the  prac-  1 
tica!  result  of  a  long  contention  in  the  courts  and  j 
in    Parliament,   and   was    a    compromise  which    all  I 
parties  were  contented  to  accept. 

Other  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  church- 1 
men,  dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  un[THBitiT 
also  pressing  for  a  settlement,  at  this  time.  ■'^'*"' 
Foremost  of  these  was  that  of  religious  tests  at  the  I 
universities,  by  which  disaeuters  were  denied  theip  I 
share  in  the  privileges  and  endowments  of  those  I 
national  seats  of  learning,  for  \Thich  churchmen  alone  J 
were  qualified. 

The  injustice  of  this  exclusion  had  been  repeat- 
edly discussed ;  hut  it  was  not  until  1866  that  the 
entire  Liberal  party  were  determined  to  redress 
it.  In  that  year  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
was  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  Again,  in  1868,  the  second  reading  of  a  hill 
I         VOL.  111.  G  G 
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witli  the  same  objectg,  introduced  by  Sir.  Coleridge, 
was  agreed  to  after  full  discussion,  and  by  a  large 
majority;'  but  was  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of 
other  measures,  from  being  further  proceeded  with 

in  that  session. 

la  1869,  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Comiaons 
iTnim^ty  *"''  again  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Again, 
?^»"^  in  1870,  the  University  Tests  BiU  was 
J^J^fu^  passed  by  the  Commons ;  and  referred  by 
the  Lords  to  a  select  committee,  whose 
deliberations  deferred  the  bill  to  another  session. 
rnivHsitj  But,  at  length,  in  1871,  the  same  bill, 
]8;i.  '  having  again  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

This  Act,  stating  that  the  benefits  of  these  unirer- 
Bities  '  shall  be  freely  accessible  to  the  nation,' 
enacted  that  persons  taking  lay  academical  degrees, 
or  holding  lay  academical  or  collegiate  offices  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham, 
shall  not  be  required  to  subscribe  any  religious  teat 
or  formulary.  But  as  it  did  not  open  to  dissenters 
the  headshipsof  colleges,  or  professorships  of  divinity, 
or  of&ces  required  to  be  held  by  persons  in  holy 
orders  or  by  chm-chmen,  some  dissatisfaction  was 
still  expressed  at  this  settlement.  Otherwise  an- 
other controversy  was,  at  length,  closed ;  and  one 
of  the  last  grievances  of  dissentera  redressed. 

Another  religious  controversy  was  also  settled  by 
Effll«liMt^  Parliament.  The  celebrated  Kcclesiastical 
ici,  1871.  Titles  Act  was  an  offence  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, while  it  was  wholly  inoperative  as  a  protection 
■  By  198  asuDEt  UO. 
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against  the  Church  of  Eome.  After  an  inqiiiry  into  > 
its  operation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1868,  and  discussions  in  both  Houses  concerning 
the  form  in  ■which  the  law  should  be  expressed, 
rather  than  its  policy,  the  Act  was  eventually  re- 
pealed in  1871,  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  all 
parties.  The  law  and  the  Queen's  prerogative  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  jurisdiction  -were 
again  asserted  by  Parliament,  but  the  original  Act 
with  its  penalties,  which  had  never  been  enforced, 
was  removed  from  the  statute  book. 

Of  all  social  questions  none  can  be  compared  in 
importance  with  that  of  the  education  of  EdncatJoa, 
the  people.  Not  only  is  it  essential  to  their  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  material  welfare,  but  at  a  time  when 
large  masses  of  the  community  had  recently  been 
invested  with  political  power,  it  was  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  apply  itself  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  popular  enlightenment ;  and  this  task  was  under- 
taken immediately  after  the  new  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation had  been  completed. 

In  1869,  an  important  measure  was  passed  in  the 
interests  of  education,  for  the  reform  and  regulation 
of  endowed  schools. 

In  the  same  j'ear  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Scotland  was  passed  by 
the  Lords;  but  was  unfortunately  lost,  partly  by 
reason  of  amendments  made  to  the  bill  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  late  perioti 
at  which  these  amendments  were  communicated  to 
the  Lords, 

In  England  gi'eat  advances  had  been  made,  awi.'Wi 
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1834,  in  popular  education,  aided  by  the  state. 
Eicmentu-y  But  as  the  Byptem  was  entirely  founded 
Act,  ma.  upon  local  and  voluntary  efforts,  it  too  often 
happened  that  the  places  which  most  needed  the 
civilising  agency  of  the  schoolmaster  were  left  des- 
titute. All  parties  admitted  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding more  effectual  means  for  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  but  the  old  'religious  difficulty ' 
caused  the  widest  divergence  of  opinions  concerning 
the  principles  upon  which  education  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  church  party  naturally  desired  to  re- 
tain the  teaching  of  the  church  catechism,  with  a 
liberal  conscience  clause  for  the  satisfaction  of  dis- 
senters. Another  party,  known  as  Secularists,  advo- 
cated secular  education  only  in  the  schools,  leav- 
ing religious  instruction  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 
Another  party,  again,  insisted  upon  religious  in- 
sti'uction  in  the  schools,  while  they  objected  to  the 
church  catechism  and  foxmularies. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  were  pre- 
pared with  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  this  great 
social  question.  The  country  was  divided  into  school 
districts  under  the  government  of  elected  school 
boards,  and  provision  was  made  for  t^e  support  of 
schools  out  of  local  rates.  The  voluntary  system, 
which  had  already  aceomplisbed  so  much  good,  was 
retained:  but  a  more  complete  organisation  and  ex- 
tended means  were  provided.  This  wise  and  states- 
manlike measure — which  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Forster, 
— was  nearly  lost  by  the  intractable  differences  of 
the  several  pai-ties,  upon  the  religious  question.     It 
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was  at  length  settled,  however,  upon  the  principle  of 
a  conscience  clause  exempting  every  child  from  any 
religious  instruction  or  observance  to  which  hia 
parents  should  ohject,  and  of  excluding  from  schools, 
provided  by  a  school-board,  every  denominational 
catechism  or  formulary, 

No  measure  in  which  religious  jealousies  are  con- 
cerned, can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
and  this  scheme,  accepted  by  the  church  and  by  a 
very  large  proportion  of  nonconformists,  was  natu- 
rally obnoxious  to  the  secular  party.  But  already 
its  general  acceptance  by  all  religious  denominations 
in  the  country,  and  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  into  effect,  promise  well  for  its  practical 
BuccesB. 

The  last  question  of  constitutional  policy  which 
need  be  referred  to,  is  that  of  the  ballot.  ThEBaiiot. 
This  question  had  long  divided  the  Liberal  party. 
It  had  been  the  distinctive  principle  of  advanced 
Liberals:  but  had  been  opposed  by  Lord  Palmeraton, 
and  by  most  of  his  Whig  followers.  In  1869,  how- 
ever, the  recent  extensioa  of  the  representative 
system,  disclosures  at  the  late  general  election,  and 
the  altered  relations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  that  section  of  their  followers  who  favoured 
secret  voting,  brought  about  a  change  of  pohcy  in 
regard  to  that  question.  Ministers  accordingly  pro- 
posed an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  conducting  Par- 
liamentary and  municipal  elections,  with  a  view  to 
limit  expense,  and  to  restrain  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  this 
inquiry  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the. 
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general  adhesion  of  ministers  and  the  Liberal  party 
to  tlie  principle  of  secret  voting. 

This     committee     continued    ita    investigatiouB 
throughout  the  session  ;  and  being  reappointed,  in 

1870,  presented  a  report,  recommending  several 
changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  elections,  and 
BuiotBfli,  ^^  adoption  of  secret  voting.  The  go- 
i»*.  vemment  introduced  a  bill  founded  upon 
this  report:  but  the  education  bill  and  other  im- 
portant measures  interfered  with  its  f  ui-ther  progress- 
Ministers,  however,  and  the  Liberal  party  now 
stood  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  ballot ; 
and  this  m.ost  important  constitutional  question, 
which  for  nearly  forty  years  had  been  discussed 
rather  as  a  political  "theory  than  as  a  practical 
measure,  was  accepted  by  a  powerful  Govenmient, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
the  policy  of  the  state. 

In  1871,  another  bill  was  brought  in  and  pasaed, 
Ballot  BUI,    "■ft^'  protracted  discussions,  bj- the  Com- 

1871.  mons :  but  it  was  received  by  the  Lords  at 
80  late  a  period  of  the  session  that  they  declined  to 
consider  it;  and  this  complement  to  an  extended 
franchise  still  awaits  the  final  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment. ' 

Such  have  been  the  constitutional  measures  of  the 
coocinaion,  last  ten  years.  In  all,  we  recognise  the 
development  of  those  liberal  principles  which  had 
characterised  the  policy  of  a  previous  generation. 
In  politics,  more  power  has  been  given  to  the 
people  :  in  religion,  more  freedom  and  equality. 
I  The  ballot  was,  at  length,  adopted  in  1B72. 
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poor  cIei^,  iii.  21fi 

Anti-Cam  Law  League,  Shu,  ii. 
413-417 

Anti-Slavery  Association,  the,  ii. 
277-401 

Appellate jniisdielion  oftheHouso 
of  Lords  bill,  i.  293 

Appropriation  of  grants  by  parlia- 
ment, the  reaolntion  against 
issue  of  unappropriated  money, 
i.  16  I  the  commeai^mBnt  of  the 
syatem,  231,  ii.  98;  misappro- 
priatian  of  grants  by  Charles  II,, 
I.  233 


Army,  the,  duty  of  nmsfPT-mBs- 
tors,  BO,  51, ;  their  abolition  in 
1S18,  ib.;  interference  of  mili- 
tary in  absence  of  a  magistrate, 


ii.  27B  ;  Orange  lodges  in,  402  ; 

impreeameot  for,  iii.  20  ;   free- 

dum  of  worship  in,  127,  134; 

tlio    defence    of    colonies,  376; 

fi.ogging.in,  abated,  405 
Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill  op- 
posed by  George   III,,   i.  106 ; 

withdrawn,  107 
Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill,  the, 

iii.  126 
Arrest,  on  mesne  prot^esB,  iiL  SB ; 

abolished,  30 
Articles,  the  Thirty-nine,  subBcri{ 

tiou  to,  by  clergy, 


"I: 


holding,   issupd  during  Qeorga 

m.'s  incapacity,  i.  188 
Asauciatious.     See  Political  Aeao- 

eiatJons 
AuchCerarder  Cases,   the,  iii.  243, 


BAXEK,  Mt.,  his  motion  agwnst 
the  use  of  the  king's  name,  i.  09 

Ballot,  vote  by,  motions  far  adop- 
tion of,  i,  416,  446 ;  one  of  the 
points  of  tbo  Charter,  ii 
iu  the  Colonies,  371 ;  its  adop^ 
tion  in   England  recommended    ' 
by  a  committee,  1870,  iii,  454 ;  B-j 
biU  brought  in  for  that  pnrpose,  I 
but  dropped,  ii, ;    anothec  liiU.I 
pisaed  by  the  Commons  in  1 8Tli.| 
liut  rejected  by  the  Lords,  ib.       i 

Baptists,  the  number  and  places  of  ■ 
worship  of,  iii.  223,  224  m. 

Baronetage,  past  and  present  ni 
bers  of,  i,  323 

Bdrr^,   CotiiDul,   deprived    of  hid  fl 
command  for  votes   in  parlia^ 
ment.  i.  28 ;  resigned  bis  c 


Beaufoy,  Mr.,  hia  efforla  for  the 
rrlief  of  dissenters,  iii.  100-102 

'  Bedcbamber  Question,  the,'  i.  155 

Bedford,  Dokn  of,  remonatriitcd 
ftgainEt  Lord  Bute'a  inflnoacn,  !. 
32 ;  attacked  ty  the  ailt-weaTerB, 
ii.  26T 

Becteloy,  Mr.  H.,  his  motiona  for 
the  ballot,  i.  4*7 

Birmingham,  puhlfc  meatinga  at, 
ii.  3a2-3&B  ;  election  of  s.  legis' 
lalflrial  attorney,  352  ;  political 
nmon  of,  384,  386 

BirtliB,  bills  for  cegiatrntion  of,  iii. 
161,  102 

Biahops,  theirnumber  in  the  bouse, 
1.299  ;  attempts  to  exclude  them, 
300 ;  their  proaent  position,  302  ; 
their  voMb  upon  the  Kefocm  Bill, 
309,  310 ;  Irish  repreBentatire 
biahops,  281 ;  deprived  of  their 
seats  by  IriahCburcli  Act, iii.  441 

Bla  ndford.  Marquess  of,  hia  schemBB 
of  reform,  i.  412 

Boards.     See  Local  Govornmsnt 

Bolinghrolce,  Lord,  his  theory  of  '  a 
patriot  Hng,'  i.  12 

Boroughs,  diffiirBiit  rights  of  eleo- 
tion  in,  i.  331,  355  ;  number,  &c. 
of  English  nomiuation  boroughs, 
330,  332  1  of  Scotch,  365 ;  of  Irish. 
359i  total  number  in  the  rfpresen- 
tation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
861 ;  seats  for,  bought  or  rented, 
335,  343,  34S;  advertised  for  sale, 
337  ;  prices  of,  337,  344.  367  i 
'  borough-brokers,'  339 ;  lair 
paasfld  against  the  sale  of 
boroughs,  346 ;  government 
boroughs,  347;  chRiges  effected 
bytholtcform  Arts,  1867,  1888, 
iii.  441 


Bourdo,  Mr.   S.,  Wb  Veslrj  Act, 

iii.  277 
Boyer,  an  early  reporter  of  debates 

in  purliameiit,  ii.  SO 
Broiiitree  Cases,  the,  iii.  205 


Brandreth,  eieeution  of,  ii.  346 
Brand,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  the 
pledge  required  of  the  Grenvi  lie 


nistry,  1. 109 


liamentaiy  reform,  i 
Tnenced  in  reign  of  Charles  II.. 
ih, ;  supported  by  George  III,, 
341,  344;  acts  to  teatmiu,  334, 
336,  346 ;  bribery  since  the  Be- 
form  Act,  431;  later  bribery 
acts,  435  ;  proof  of  agency,  435  ; 
i  uijuiryb;  commission  ,43  6 ;  gross 
caaes,  437  ;  trareltiug  expenaes. 
438  ;  policy  of  legislation,  439, 
iii.  441 


Briellat,  T.,  tried  for  sedition,  ii. 
289 

Bristol,  reform  riots  at,  ii.  387 

Brougham,  ho^d,  his  motion  against 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  i.  134  ; 
opinion  on  life  peerages,  204 ; 
advised,  as  chancellor,  the  crea- 
tion of  nev  peers,  311 ;  his  mo- 
tion for  reform,  420 ;  on  the  du- 
ration of  parliameut,  442  ;  de- 
fends Leigh  Hunt,  ii.  335; 
describes  the  license  of  the 
press,  338,  n. ;  promotes  popular 
education,  37T.  iii.  412  ;  hia  law 
reforms,  389  _ 

Brownists,  the,  iii.  67 

Buckingham,  Marquess  of,  his  re- 
fusal to  trauamit  the  address  of 
the  Irish  parliameut  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  i.  104 

Buubury,  Sir  C,  attempts  ame 


it  of  the  < 


i.  395 


Burdett,  Sir  F.,  bis  schemes  of  n 
form,  i.  406, 107 ;  committed  for 
contempt,  ii.  60 ;  resists  the 
varrsnt,  76;  apprehended  by 
force,  77;  his  actions  for  redress, 
ib. ;  bis  Catholic  Relief  Bille,  iii. 


45S 


with 


Burial,  the,  of  dissenten 
Chufflh  of  England  rites,  iii.  188, 
193;  biIUt0eiiablfldiss8Dterflto 
burj  in  clmrclijards,  194  ;  pec- 
miCUd  in  Ireland,  i£. 
BorkBi  Mr,,  hii  scheme  of  economic 
rafona,  L  52,  339,  2dS  ;  dmff  up 
the  priDCa'arepljtoFiU's  scheme 
of  a  regeofy,  1S4 ;  hia  proposal 
fur  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  2S+ ; 
fat  riduetion  of  penaiua  list,  25B ; 
opposed  parliamentary  refaim, 
4U3;  his  ideal  of  repreSBDtBtioii, 
iS8;  opposed  Wilkes's  eipul- 
sion,  ii.  11  ;  hi  a  remark  on  the  op- 
poaitioa  made  t^  the  pnaiahment 
of  the  reporters,  41 ;  on  pledges 
to  conatitQeDta,  70  J  the  charac- 
ter of  hia  oraloiy,  115;  separ- 
TBlfS  from  the  Whiga,  183] 
bis  alarm  at  the  French  EptoIu- 
tion,  ib.  28Q  ;  among  the  first  tc 
adrocato  Catholic  ralief,  iii.  95 
his  opposition  to  relief  of  dis- 

Bute,  county,  the  francbiso  of,  prioi 

Bute,  ISari  of.  hla  nncoustitntional 
instructions  to  George  lU.,  i.  I 
aids  his  personal  intorfercnce 
goyeramont,  1&;  his  rapid  ris 
Zl ;   becomes  premier,  2*2 ;  a 
bitrary  conduct,  ib, ;  and  parli 
mantocy  bribery,  378,  379 ;  i 
fall,  25;  aecrot  influence  orert^u 
Xing,  25,  31,  34;  retired  from 
court,  27;  driven  from  office,  ii. 
•iii,  266 


CABINET,  tlie,  admission  of   a 
judge  to  Beat  in,  i.  103;  tem- 

porarj  tenure  of  the  offices  in, 

by  the  Biike  ofWeUington,  148; 

Minute  of,  1832,  315.     Sec  aim 

Ministers  of  iho  Crown 
Calcratt,  Mr.,  depriyed  of  office  foe 

opposition  to  court  policy,  i.  3-0 
Cambridge  University,  admission:  of 

diisenteis  to  degrees  at,  iii.  92, 


198;  the  petition  for  BtbniBsion 
of  dissenters,  1831,196;  stateaf 
feoliog  at,  on  Catholic  relief,  in 
1812,  137 
Camden,  Lord,  disapproved  the 
Middlesex  election  prooeedings, 
ii.  16,  22;  ilofendedliiB  conduct 
in  the  cabinet,  19 ;  opinion  on 
popular  oddjresses  to  too  crown, 
90;  anppoMB  the  right  of  jnriea  in 
libel  eases,  ii.  267,  282,  263  ;  his 
decisions  condemniog  the  pmc- 
ticB  of  general  wart&nte,  ill.  2- 
8  ;  protects  a  Catholic  lady  by  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  9S; 
apposes  taxation  of  the  AmeriFnu 
colonies ;  319,  351  ;  a  fciond  to 
liberty,  392 
Gampbdl,  Lord,  his  opinion  oa  life 
peeragea,  i.  291;  hia  Act  t^  pro- 
tect publishers  in  libel  cases,  ii. 
253 
Canuda,  a  crown  colony,  iii.  357  ; 
free  constitution  granted,  f6. ;  the 
inaurtcction,  and  re-union  of  the 
provinces,  36fl;  reaponsSblo  go- 
vemmenl  in,  366;  establishes  a 
protective  tariff,  369;  populac 
franchise  in,  370 
Cuaning,  Mr„  his  conduct  r^ai^ng 
the  Catholic  i^uestion,  i.  GS,  119; 
in  office,  112,  136  ;  oTertnres  to, 
from  the  court,  1 35 ;  declined  t*  , 
support  George  IV.  against  his 
Queen,  129,  133, ».;  character  of' 
hia  oratory,  tlS;  his  inflnsiCB  od 
parties,  ii.  176;  in  office,  189;- 
secession  of  Tories  from,  &. ; 
supported  by  the  Whics,  190;. 
advocates  Catholic  relief  189, iiL 
115,  136.  139,  146;  brought  ii 
the  Catholic  Peers'  BQl,  1 17 ;  his 


L  191,  i 


.  166 


Capital  punishments,  multiplica-  ' 
tion  of,  since  the  HevalaUon,  iii. 
393 ;  since  restricted  to  murder 

Caricatures,  influence  of,  ii.  265 
Carlton  House,  the  cost  of,  i.  S51 
Carmarthen,     Marquess     of,    pro- 


CaroUno',  Queen  (of  George  IV.), 
lliB  proceedinga  ugainet  her,  i. 
129;  the  Dimree  Bill,  131; 
withdrawn,  132;  effect  of  pro- 
ceedings againat,  upon  pnrtieB,  ii. 

isa 

C&tholic  ABXociatioD,  ihe,  proceed- 


167 


<  of,   i 


3-375,  i 


1G4, 


Catholic  Emancipation  opposed 
by  George  III.,  i.  B3,  108;  by 
Seorge  IV.,  136;  the  meaanre 
earried,  137  ;  a  plea  foi'  pailia- 
mentary  teform,  412,  See  alio 
Eoman  Catholics 

Castle,  the  goTemment  epy,  iii.  41 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  the,  iL  362; 
discovered  by  spies,  iii.  43 

Care,  the.    Bte  Adullam,  Cave  of 

Cavendish,  Lord  J.,  his  motion  on 
the  American' war,  i.  67 

Cavendisb,  Sir  H.,  reported  the 
Commons'  dehates  (1768-1774), 
ii.  30,  n 

Censorship  of  the  press,  ii.  231)- 
243 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  heads  the  Pree  Kirk 
movemeut,  iii.  240 ;  moved  de- 
position of  the  Strathhogie  pres- 
bytery, 247 

Chancery,  Court  of,  leformod,  iii. 
388,  389 

Chaneellor,  Lord.  Ste  Great  Seal, 
the 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  heads  Irish 
volunteoiB,  iiL  314;  opposes 
claims  of  Catholics  to  the  fran- 
chise, 320 

Charles    I.,    nUenated    the    cromi 

Charles  IL,  wasted  crown  revenups 
recorered  at  bis  accession,  i.  228; 
misttppropriatcd  army  grants, 
232  ;  bribery  at  elections,  and 
of  mambers,   commenced  under, 


fc;t7.  459 

Charlotte,  Qneen  (of  George  III.), 
accepted  the  resolutions  for  u  re- 
gency, 186,  213 

Chartists, the,  torch-light  meetings, 
ii.407;  thesational petition,  ^.; 
inoetingg  and  riots,  408 ;  pro- 
posed election  of  popular  repre- 
Henlatives  by,  40B  ;  the  meeting 
und  petition  of  1848.  410-413 

Cliatham,  Earl  of,  in  office  at  nc- 
cesaion  of  George  III.,  i.  13  ; 
liis  retirement,  20 ;  refusal  to 
:ceB\ime  ofBcs,  2S,  31  ;  his  de- 
meenonr  as  a  courtier,  39 ;  formal 
an  administration,  40;  end&i- 
Toured  to  break  up  natties,  ili. ; 
ill  health,  42;  retired  from  office, 
43  ;  liis  statement  as  to  the  in- 
iliieacB  of  the  crown,  44  ;  re- 
ceives overtnrefl  from  Lord  North, 
47  ;  approved  the  Grenville  Act, 
S66;  advocated  parliamentury 
Teform,  393;  favoured  tiieiinial 
parliaments,  441 ;  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  against 
"Wilkes,  ii.  4,  16  ;  his  bill  to  re- 
yerse  the  proceedings,  22  ;  bis 
lesolution,  11;  moved  addresses 
to  dissolve  parliament,  22,  23, 
"90  ;  condemned  the  King's  an- 
swer to  the  city  address,  21  ; 
atrangem  eicludod  during  bis 
speeches,  ib.,  30 ;  supported 
popular  addresses  to  the  crown, 
'90  ;  his  opinion  on  the  excliisivo 
righta  of  the  Commons  over  tox- 
ntion,  104;  his  position  as  an 
orator,  313,  125;  effect  of  hia 
leavingofficeon  parties,  ii.  142;  his 
protest  against  colonial  tiLXntion, 
iii.  348;  that  measure  adopted 
}>j  his  ministry  during  liis  ill- 
ness. 3S0  ;  his  conciliatory  pro- 
positioaa,  364  :  proposed  to  daim 
India  for  tbe  Crown,  377 

Chippenham  election  petition,  "Wul- 
poledisptncedfrom  ofBce  by  rota 


I 


I 


460 


tory,  iii.  60 ;  tlis  Church  before 
the  BeTonDation,  iS. ;  the  Befor- 
mnlioa,  SI ;  under  Que«D  Elim- 
Iwtii,  B8  ;  relalioiiB  of  the  Re- 
tarmfd  Church-  with  tha  State, 
(17  ;  Ciiureh  poli<!f  from  Jrihsb 
L  to  ChurUfl  U..  71-74 ;  ftt^ 
tempts  at  comptehension,  70, 7B ; 
the  Charch  M  the  HaTolnlion, 
77;    under   William   lU.,  Hr.; 


of  G 


in.,  S3;  WealejimdWhiteSeld, 
86 ;  motion  foi  relief  from  ant- 
Bcription  to  the  Articles,  91 ; 
eurrender  ly  tho  Chutch  of  the 
fees  on  dusenterg'  momagefl, 
&c.,  1B2  ;  the  Cbureh-ratB  quea- 
tion,  201;  stale  of  Church  to 
end  of  laat  centorj,  2U9;  hold 
of  tlic  Chutch  orer  society,  311 ; 
church  building  and  extension, 
215;  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  216; 
ecdesiiiBtical  rcvennes,  ib. ;  suinij 
expended  by  charitable  societies, 
2I8,».;  tithecommutatiQn,218; 
uotirity  by  tlie  clergy,  220; 
Church  Matistica,  223;  relations 
of  Uie  Church  to  dissent,  224 ; 
to  Parliament,  22fl 

Church  in  Ireland,  the  establisli- 
ment  of,  HI  70,  71 ;  state  of,  at 
accession  of  Geo.  tU.,  S2 ;  at 
the  Union,  256  ;  the  tifhes  qnes- 
tion,  266,  269  ;  adTances  to  tlie 
clergy,  268 ;  Church  toform, 
a59;  theTempK)ralitiesAct,260; 
ttie  apprcpnation  question,  ib. ; 
tliB  Irish  Chnrch  cxiramission, 
263;  the  report.  268;  power 
monopolised  by  ebucetimen.  302; 
Irish  Church  question,  1866- 
1  a  a  8 ;  Mr.  Gladstone'sreaolulJOTiB 
and  Buspeuaoiy  bill,  1868,  HA; 
result  of  the  elections  upon  the 
Irisli  Church,  H6;  the  Irish 
Church  diaestHblished  nud  dis- 
endowed,  I8C0,  «7 

Church  of  Scotlimd,  the  prcsbj- 
t^rinn  form  f>f,  iii,,  G8 ;  Jegislu- 
tivo  origin  of,  6B  ;  Charch  poli  cj- 


from  James  L  tu  Geo.  ITT.,  74,  1 
77,  79,  87;  motion  for  relief  { 
from  the  Tost  Act,  107 ;  li«  I 
patronage  questjon,  236-2^7;  ' 
earlier  schiemB,  239;  tlie  Free 
KirlcEeceBaioD,  261      • 

Chnrsh  intjw,  the  law  of,  iiL  201 ; 
the  questtoQ  first  mised,  293 ; 
the  Braintree  cases,  205 ;  nnmber 
of  parishes  refusing  tie  nite. 
206  ;  bills  for  abolition  of.  207: 
final  settlement  of  the  qoestion, 
1868,  418 

Ciril  Disabilities.  SwDisBeateni ; 
Jews ;  Quakers ;  Itoman  Catholics 

Civil  list,  the,  of  the  crown,  i.  332 ; 
settlement  of,  on  accession  of 
Geo.  III.,  234;  charges,  debts, 
and  pensions  thereon,  233-sei  1 
chaiges  remoced  thers&om,  213, 
24* ;  Civil  List  Acts,  of  1 782, 2*2 ; 
of  1816,  244;  regulation  of  the 
cWA  list,  242-246;  no  deblB 
upon,  during  tho  last  thie« 
reiguB,  217.  See  alia  Pensions 
from  the  Crown 

Gierke,  Sir  P.  J.,  his  Contractors' 
Bill,  i.  388 

Coalition  ministry,  the,  the  for- 
mation of,  i.  63  ;  coalitjon  minit- 
trieabTouredb;Qeo.IU.,iill8, 
167;  theCoaUtion,  1798,  168- 
166 ;  attempted  coalitionsbetwaen. 
Pitt  and  Pox,  166,  177 ;  coali- 
tion of  the  Whigs  and  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  party,  177;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's ministry,  217 

Cobbett,  W.,  trials  oi,  for  libel, 
ii.  334;  withdraws  from  Eng- 
land, 319 ;  prosecuted  by  Whig 
government,  379 

Coctburn,  Lord,  his  description  of  ' 
Scotch  elections,  i.  367 

Coke,  Lady  Mary,  admired  by  Uio 
DukaofYork,  i.  284 

Coke,  Lord,  an  authority  for  life 
peerages,  i.  293 

Coke,  Mr.,  moTed  a  resolution  ho« 

tile  to  the  Pitt  ministry,  1.  78 

,  Colliers  and  salters,  in  BootUnd, 
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dftTery  of,  iii.  38 ;  eamncipBtcd, 

agiLinet  a  diasolutiou.  74,  ii.  00  ; 

39 

against  the  issue  of  money  unap- 

Colunice,  Briliiili,  (Mloniiils  retain 

propriated  by  parliament,  i.  76  ; 

the  I'rcedom  of  British  aobjecta, 

against  the  recent  changes  in  tho 

iii.  338 ;  ctiloDial  constitutionB, 

ministry,  77 ;  resolntiona  to  be 

339,  368,  360,  395;  democratic 

laid  before  George  IH.,  79;  re- 

form  of,  369,371;  the  BOVBreipity 

of  England,   340;    colonial   «- 

the  Lords,  89;  commenta on  this 

penditore,  3*1,  375 ;   and  com- 

contest,   83;    debates    on    the 

mercial  policy,   341,   363,   369; 

pledge  required  of  the  Qrenvilla 

ministry,    109;    action  of  the 

342;    aigumeiitB    touching   im- 

perial tmation,  343  ;  tmation  of 

171-224;  doubts  respectiitg  the 

American     colonies,     847-354; 

ifiaua  of  new  writs  dnring  GeotEo 

tlie  croTn  eoloaias,  366;   colo- 

IU.'B  incapacity,  177  ;  the  elec- 

tion of  a  speaker  during   the 

King's  incapacity,  183  ;  tlw  vot« 

SlaCe  for,  i£.;    patroDage  sur- 

t^ authorise  the  nse  of  the  great 

rendered   to  the   colonies,  362; 

seal,  186,  213;    the  address  on 

Oie  King's  recoTery,   190;  the 

conflicting  iuteresta  of  England 

rehitions  between  the  two  honses 

and  colonies,  369  ;  dependencies 

of  Parliament,  304  ;  the  compo- 
sition of  the  house  since  the  Be- 

nnEttodforHlf-govflrDmeiit,  376; 

India,  377 

Cammeice,  reetrictiona  on  Irish,  iii. 

a.nd  comiption.  ii.;   defects  in 

305;removed,310,312,332;Pitt's 

tliB  repiesentntion,  328 ;  nomina- 

\ 

propositione,    320;    reetrictions 

tion  boroughs,  330-360 ;  ill-de- 

on  colonial  cormnercc,  341 ;  the 

fined    rights  of  election,   331; 

number  of  small  boroughs,  332; 

383,  416;    the    Canadian  tariff, 

influence  of  peers  in  the  honae. 

369 

S33,  360;    bribery  at  eleetiona. 

333;  since  refimn,  431  ;  at  tho 

liament    during    incapacity     of 

general  elections  of  1781,  336; 

George  III,   qnestiomi   arising 

thereupon,   1S6,  191,  213;   tho 

33G-346  ;  gross  cases  of  bribery, 

340;      bribery      supported     by 

his  inability  to  sign  a  commia- 

Geoige  III.,   341,   344;   crow 

aian  for  prorogatioa,  2U7:   and 

for  holding  >iesizce,lSS 

Iwroughs.  17,  347  ;  revenue  offi- 

tera  disfranchised.    343 ;    miyo- 

bery  at  elvctions,  436 

Common  Law,  Conrta  of,  reformed. 

trisl  of  election  petjlidna,  363; 

iii.  389 
Commons,  Honsa  of,  position  of,  at 

at  ths  bar  of  the  honse,  364  ;  tho 

accession  of  George  m.,  i.  329  ; 

of  members,  369-389  ;  hy  {Qaces 

instances  of  his  personal  inter- 

ference with,  28,  36,  45, 66, 107 ; 

and  pensions,  369;  measures  to 

debato  theraon.  61,  09,  76;  n- 

disqualify  placemen    and    pcn- 

Bistance  of  the  house  to  IHtt'a 

siouora,  372 ;  number  of,  ia  par- 

first ministry,   72;    pesolotionB 

liament,   373 ;   judges  disquaii-  ^ 

1 

I 
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11«],  37s :  tiriben  to  memWrs, 
376-385  ;  undar  Lord  Bute.  378 ; 
the  ahop  at  lie  piij-ofBcp,  379  ; 
iipulcigy  for  rctuBing  n  bribe, 
:iMn ;  bribes  by  loans  find  Int- 
tprieg,  382  ;  by  contracts,  3S7; 
pdrliamonlftry  eotrnption  con- 
■•ia«red,  3Ba  ;  the  reform  more- 
ment,  393-431 ;  eSbrts  to  repeal 
tho  SBptenninl  Art,  *41 ;  rote  by 
bnllot,  14&;  c^usliGcntion  Acts, 
448;  proceedingB  at  electioca 
imprnTed,  449;  later  ueasiiFea 
of  reform,  450;  relation  of  tbc 
Commons  to  crown,  law,  and 
pMple,  ii.  1-112;  ranUsta  on 
questions  of  privilege,  1 ;  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes,  2  ; 
hie  DxpolsEOn,  5 ;  biB  expulsioD 
for  libel  on  Lord  Weymonth,  ID  ; 
his  To-electiona  declared  Toid, 
13, 14  ;  Lattrell  seated  hj  tbe 
house,  H;  molions  upon  the 
Middlesex  election  proceedings, 
1 8  ;  the  house  address  the  King 
coDdemningthecitj  address.  21 ; 
the  resolution  against  Wilk«a 
expunged,  25 ;  oicIobIoq  of 
Btmngers  from  dehatea,  27.  51 ; 
the  rxclnsion  of  ladies.  62,  n. ; 
Che  lards  exclndad  from  the 
CommoDH,  33  ;  contest  with  tbe 
printers,  touching  the  publica- 
tion of  debater  fl771),  33, 
33 ;  and  with  the  city  ftntliori- 
ties,  43 ;  report  of  debates 
permitted,  49 ;  reporters'  and 
strangcra'  galleries,  65;  puTj- 
licatioa  of  division  lists,  16.; 
Strangers  present  at  divisions, 
67  ;  publicity  pven  to  cqmmitt-co 
proceedings,  68;  to  parliamen- 
tary papers,  16. ;  freedom  of 
comment  upon  parliament,  S9  ; 
early  petitions  to  parliament, 
60  ;  eommencemert  of  the  mo- 
dern system  of  petitioning,  63; 
debates  on,  restrained,  69 ; 
pledgi's  of  membprs  \n  their 
constituents,  70 ;  diseoatinuunce 


of  certain  privileges,  73  ;  to  scr- 
Tiinta,  i&. ;  of  prisoners  kneeling 
at  the  bar,  74 ;  privilege  and  the 
eouHa  nf  law,  76-83  j  case  of 
Sir  F.  Burdatt,  76;  Stockdala 
nnd  Howard's  DCtions.  79  ;  com- 
mit Stockdale  and  his  agents, 
81  ;  commit  the  sheriffs 
right  of  lie  Commons  to  pub- 
lish papers  affecting  character, 
78  ;  increased  power  of  the  Com' 
moas,  83 ;  the  proceedings  re- 
garding Jewish  disabilities,  84 ; 
control  of  the  CommoDB  over 
the  gOTeniment,  85;  over  peace 
and  war,  and  over  dissolutions 
of  parliament,  i.  66,  73,  ii.  86; 
votes  of  want  of  confidence,  i. 
67,  76,  81,  ii.  90  ;  and  of  confi- 
dence, i.  142,  426.  ii.  91  ;  im- 
peachments, 92;  relations  be- 
tween the  Commons  nnd  miuis- 
tcra  since  tbe  Reform  Act,  i.  15H, 
ii.  96;  their  control  over  the 
□ational    expenditure, 


;    libeiality  t 


tba  c 


ii.  99;   stopping   the    anpplics, 
423,  «.,  ii.   102;    supplies   de- 
layed,   30,   ii.    102;  restraintH 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  house, 
ii.  108 ;  exclusive   rights    over 
taxation,  ii.  104;  the  r^ection 
by  the  Lords  of  a  money  bill, 
105;  relative  rights  of  the  two 
houses,    108 ;    conduct   of  tbe 
honse  in  debate,  126  ;  incrnued 
KUthorityof  theehair.iaS;  oath    ■ 
of  supremacy   imposed  <hi  duhfl 
Commons,  iii.  63  ;  O'Connell  n»-  f 
fused  bis  seat  fbr  Glare,  174;  1 
number  of  Catholic  mcmbeta  IB,    I 
1 76 ;    Quakers  and  otbera  ad-  1 
uiitttd    on   afflrmalion,   177;  n   f 
w&s  form   of    oath   eslAbliBbed  1 
for  Jaws,  1 87,  «. ;  a  rtaolntioB  ,  ] 
of  tbe  House  not  in  force  aftaiH   . 
prorogation,  187,  ». ;  rafiual  to 
receive   ihe     petitions    of   d» 
American  colonists.    84S.      Bot 
alio  Members  of  the  I 


■^K^ 


Commons ;    Parliament ;     Peti- 

Cnminons,  House  of,  Iriiland,  tha 
rarapoBitiou  of,  iii.  300;  con- 
flicta  -wilh  the  Biecutive,  307 ; 
claim  to  originate  money  billfi, 
ib, ;  bought  orec  by  the  govern- 
ment, 314,  317,  330 

Commonwealth,  tha  deBtrnction 
of  crown  levenucs  under,  i. 
228 

Conservative     Party,     the.      See 

ConetitutioDol  Informatioa  Society, 
ii.  282 ;  Pitt  and  other  leading 
Gtatesmen,  mfmben  of,  ib,,  2S3  ; 
Tsported  on  by  secret  committee, 
302,  303  ;  tnal  of  members  of, 
for  high  treason,  306 

CDnatitutionnl  Association,  the,  ii. 


ContP 


of  CI 


L.  26 


imprieoiunent 


Contracts  with  Oovemment,  a 
means  of  bribing  members,  i. 
3S7 ;  contractors  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  389 

Conventielo  Act,  the,  iii.  75 

Coiiventiou,  National,  of  France, 
correspondence  with,  of  English 
societies,  ii.  283,  329 

Conrentions.  See  Delegates,  Po- 
litical Asaociations 

Conway,  General,  proscribed  for 
votes  in  parliament,  i.  28,  2D  ; 
took  office  under  Lord  PocMng- 
ham,  33 ;  disclaimed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  '  King's  frisnds,' 
36  ;  his  motion  condemniog  the 
American  war,  66 

Copenhagen  Honse,  meetings  nt, 
li.  316,  324 

Bill(lBI5),   the,  ii,  31] 


Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  the  revenues 
of,  the  inhoritiinee  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  i.  243 ;  their  present 
amount,  ib, 

Cornwall,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  death 
during  Geoige  III.'h  incapacity, 
i.  1B3 

CoTporations,  the  passing  of  Iha 
tiirporalion  and  Teat  Acts,  iii. 
t5,  77  ;  extortion  practised  on 
dissenters  under  the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  00  ;  motions  for  repeal 
of  Corporation  and  Test  Acta, 
100-104,107;  their  repeal,  ii, 
192,  iii.  157 ;  tha  consent  of  tha 
bishops,  IdS  ;  the  bill  amended 
in  the  Lords,  160  ;  admission  of 
Catholics    to,    16S,    302,     322; 

and   Jews,   1 82. (England), 

the  ancient  system  of  Corpora- 
tions, 278  ;  loflsof  popular  rights, 
279  ;  corporations  bom  the  ite- 
-volution  to  George  IIL,  380; 
■corporate  abuses,  tJ.;  monopoly 
of  electoral  rights,  280,  282  ; 
corponte  roform,  283 ;  ttie  biU 
amended  by  the  Lords,  284; 
self-gorernment  restored,  286 ; 
the  corporation  of   London  ra- 

cepted  from  the  bill,   286. 

(Iceland),  apparent  recognition 
of  popnlar  rights  in.  94,  290 ; 
exclusion  of  Catholics,  292;  the 
first  municipal  reform  Bill,  ib.; 
opposition  of   the  Lords,  2S1; 


41G 
Corn  lai 


B,  repeal  of,  ii.  2 


reform  Act,  S 


Corresponiiing  societies,  proceed- 
ings of,  ii.  269,  282,  291,  328; 
trials  of  membelB  of,  292,  307; 
bill  to  repress,  B2B 

County  elections,  territorial  in- 
fluence over,  t.  3G3:  expenses  of 


Comwnllis,  Marquess,  his   policy 
as   Lord-lien  tenant    of    Ireland 
regarding    Catholic   relief, 
J16,  326;concerlstheUnion,  327 


Conr 


1.  366 


r  newspaper 


trial  of,    for 
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niODi  in  Bnrdett'i  cakp.  TC  ;  i' 
Ihe  StwkiJalB  cnaeii,  70 

Cruvfonl,  Mr.  8.,  bin  mutinn  as  t< 
duratinn  of  parlinmeut,  i.  Hi 

Crewe,  Mr.,  hia  Bevenua  Officen 
Bill,  i.  31S 

Cricklnde,  bribery  at,  i.  310;  dis- 
tintichiMd,  a. 

Criminal  codo,  impicvenient  of, 
iii.  393,  39e ;  coutise]  allowiid  in 
CB«»  of  felony,  39S;  sammarj 
junsdiction  of  magistrates,  404  ; 
ihe  tnaaportation  qnestion,  4O0 

CroBbj,  BrasB,  Lord  Mayor,  pro- 
ceeded against  for  mmmitting 


them 


1.47 


taoDger 


f  thol 


Croim,  the,  constitutional  position 
of,  BiDce  tta  ReTolntJon,  i  ' 
panuDOunt  anliority  nf, 
aonrces  of  its  influence,  2-6 ; 
bj  government  boroughs,  347; 
bj  places,  pecm^s,  and  pen- 
Bions,  134,  237,  369  ;  by  bnbea, 
376;byl[)anaand1i>tteFias,  382; 
bv  contracta,  387  ;  meaanres  for 
the  diminution  of  ita  influence', 
by  diaqiuMcation  of  placemen, 
&c„  fil,  348,  369.  37*,  388  ;  by 
the  powers  of  the  Comniona  oyer 
the  ciril  list  expenditure,  22^, 
257;  and  over  supplies,  li.  9S ; 
constitutional  relationB  between 
the  crown  and  ministers,  i.  6, 14, 
104,  145,  154,  159,  ii.  9S ;  the 
influence  of  the  erown  oyer 
the  government  during  Lord 
Bulk's  ministry,  i.  22 ;  Mr. 
Grenyille's,  27  ;  Lurd  Kecking- 
ham's,  36,60;  Lord  North's,  4*  j 
Lord  Shelborne's,  63  ;  '  the  coa- 
lition ministry,'  65 ;  Mr.  Pitt's, 
87,  90 1  Mr.  Addington's,  98; 
Lord  Grenyille's,  103 ;  the  in- 
fluancB  of  the  crown  during  the 
regency,  1 10  ;  during  the  reigns 
of  William  IV,  and  hor  M^eatj, 
138-I6C;  debates  upon  the  in- 
Snence  of  the  crown,  35,  51,  60, 
76, 131, 1S5 ;  violation  of  pariiii- 


mcntary  priTileges  byllie  crown, 
as,  30,  4fi,  6i,  66.  7G;  bril.erv 
at  elections,  and  of  inenibi^i^ 
supported  by  the  crown,  341, 
344,  381 ;  ioUtieiice  of  the  crown 
exerted  Hgainst  its  ministers  at 
elections,  16,  17  ;  in  papliameal, 
28,  36,66,90, 104, 186;  tht<  alti- 
tude of  parties  a  proof  of  the 
paramount  inlluencs  of  the 
crown,  93,  134;  its  influence 
eierted  in  favour  of  raform, 
1 38,  1 43  ;  wise  eiertion  of  crown 
influence  in  the  preaent  reign, 
163;  its  ganer^  influence  in- 
creSiBed,  164;  parliament  kept  in 
harmony  by  inSueace  of  the 
crown,  307  ;  tho  preragntiraB  of 
the  crown  in  abeyance,  167-224 ; 
the  Regency  Bills  of  OeoTKe 
IIL,  168-313;  of  William  IV., 
319;  of  Queen  Victoria,  233  ; 
powers  of  the  crown  exircised 
by  parliament,  181-188,  212, 
215 ;  the  Boyal  Sign  Manual 
Bill,  2IS  ;  questions  ns  to  tho 
rights  of  an  infant  kbg,  319  ; 
of  a.  king's  posthamoua  child, 
223  ;  the  ancient  revenueB  oftho 
crown,  225:  the  canstitutioaal 
TesnltB  of  the  improvidence  of 
kings,  230;  the  parliaiaeiitaTy 
settlement  of  crown  rereniieB, 
231;  the  civil  list,  333-2*8; 
private  property  of  the  crown, 
349;  provision  for  the  royal 
Bimily,  li.;  land  revemips,  248; 
the  pension  list,  256;  rightit  of 
crown  over  the  Eoyal  Family, 
262;    over  grandchildren,  264, 


tho  question  Bnbmitfed  to  tha 
judges,  260 ;  opinion  of  law 
oCBcers  on  the  marriage  of  Duke 
of  Sussex,  270  ;  the  attempt  lo 
limit  the  rights  of  crown  in  the 
creationof  peers,  27u;  nnmerona 
applications  to  tho  crown  for 
peaiages,  283 ;  the  advice  of  pur- 


4^5 


liament  tendered  to  the  crown 
as  to  peacB  and  war,  a  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  FonductofminiaterB, 
5fl,  73,  ii.  S3-9I ;  addressed  b; 
the  people  on  the  Bubjeot  of  a 
dissolntian,  89;  improTed  rela- 
tions between  the  croirn  and 
Commons,  95-99  ;  tbe  delay  or 
refuiial  of  the  snppliea,  i,  SO, 
il.  1 92 ;  the  recommeDda^on  of 
the  crown  laquiced  to  motions 
for  grant  of  public  money,  103. 
See  also  Ministers  of  the  Crown 

Crown  colonies,  the.     See  Colonies 

Crown    dehtors,    position    of, 
2S 

Crown  luuds.  See  Herenues  of  the 
Crown 

Ovimherland,  Duke  of,  conducted 
ministerial  negotiations  for  the 
King,  i.  31,  33 ;  protested 
against  resolutions  for  a  regency 
bill,  185;  hianame  omitted  from 
tie  commiBsion  to  open  parlia- 
ment, 1 SS ;  married  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton.  262  ;  (Ernest)  grand  roaster 
of  the  Orauge  Society,  ii.  400  ; 
dissolves  it,  403 

Curwen,  Mr.,  his  Act  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  boroughs,  i.  346 

Oust,  Sir  John,  chosen  speaker,  i. 
18 ;  altercations  with,  when  in 
the  chair,  ii.  128 

CuBloma  and  eicise  officers  dis- 
franchJEed,  i.  343;  numbera  of, 
349 


DANBY,   Earl,   his   case   ciled 
with  reference  to  ministerial 
responsibility,  i.  115 
Dariot  Case,  the,  iii.  245 
Deaths,  Act  for  registration  of,  iii. 

Debates  in  parliament,  the  pub- 
lication of,  ptohibited,  ii.  34 ; 
eanctioned  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 34;  early  pnblications  of 
debates,  36  ;  abuses  of  reporting, 
37,    38;    tho    contest   with   the 


printerfl,  40  ;  opposed  in  twenty- 
three  divisions,  41  ;  reporting 
permitted,  49;  iate  instance  of 
complaints  against  persons  tak- 
ing notes,  31  ;  reporting  inter- 
rupted by  the  exclusion  of 
strangen,  i.  82,  n.,  ii.  51 ;  poli- 
tical results  of  reporting,  53 ; 
still  a  breach  of  pririlegc,  64 ; 
galleries  for  reporters,  56 ;  free- 
dom of  conunent  an  debates,  59 ; 
Lmproted  tasle  in  debate,  127  ; 
personalitjea  of  former  times, 
125 
Deht,    imprisoment    for,    iii.   31 ; 

of  the  Thatched  House  Society, 
33;  insolvent  debtors,  34;  later 
measures  of  relief,  35 

Delegates  of  political  associations, 
the  practice  of,  adopted,  ii.  269, 
328.  388,  400,  19S  ;  assembled 
nt  Edinburgh,  293  ;  law  against, 
344;  in  Ireland,  368 

Democracy,  aKgociatious  promoted 
in  1792,  ii.  279,  281  ;  alarm  ex- 
cited by,  284;  proclamation 
against,  287  ;  in  Scotland,  292  ; 
in  the  Colonies,  iii.  370;  dis- 
couraged by  good  government, 
419.     See  also  Party. 

Denman.  Loid,  his  decision  in 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  ii.  78 

Dcring,  Sir  E.,  expeUed  for  puh- 
lishing  his  speeches,  ii.  34 

Derby,  Earl  of,  the  reform  bill  of 
Ma  ministry,  1859,  i.  453;  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  456 ;  his 
£rst  ministry  defeated  on  the 
house  tax,  ii.  102;  his  minis- 
tries, ii.  216,  221,  229,  iii..433  ; 
persnadea  the  lords  to  agree  to 
Jewish  relief,  iii.  186;  his  re- 
form bQI,  1867,  436 ;  Ms  resigna- 


,    the. 


tion,  1 
DBrbyahire    i 


D'Eate,  Sir  A.,  his  claim   lo  the 

dukedom  of  Snssei,  i.  270 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  disgroMd  for 
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oppMitian  to  the  treat}'  villi 
FtuiN,  i.  23 ;  resigned  Jiis  lord- 
HcrDteiuiDcj,  ih. 

I^pal  Court  Bill,  iii.  230.  n. 

DiDBeti,  Mr.,  biBrcfonnbiU,  IB5d, 
j.  453  -,  LIh  reform  reaolutJons, 
1867.  iii.  43ii;  liis  reform  bill  in 
the  flame  joar,  436;  iiowamEnded, 
and  its  ultimate  form,  437 ;  buc- 
eeeds  Lord  Derbjr  as  premier, 
440;  his  Scotch  reform  bill,  iA.  ; 
Nnd  other  gnpplementaiy  mea- 
Bnres  of  reform,  441 ;  bis  reeig- 
natjon,  446 

DJBflentera,  origin  of  disEeat,  iii.  65- 

77  ;  the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth, 
63,  65  i  dissent  from  Jumfs  I. 
to  ChsB.  II.,  71-77;  attempts 
■t  comprehension,  7fl,  79  ;  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acta,  75,  77  ; 
coadocb  of  dissenters  nt  tbe  Se- 
volnti™,  77;  the  Toleration  Art, 

78  ;  (UEsenlers  in  reigns  of  Anne 
and  Geo.  I,  and  EL,  81 ;  the  Oc- 
casional Cooformitv  Act,  82 ; 
annual  Acts  of  ludemnity,  16., 
n. ;  thoit  numbers  st  sceession 
of  Geo.  III.,  83,  n,;  impulse 
given  by  Wealej  and  Wliitefleld, 
86 ;  relaxation  of  penal  code 
commenced,  88;  genera!  cha- 
racter of  the  penal  code,  89  ;  ex- 
tortion pfBCtised  on  disBentsts 
by  the  Ci^  of  London  -under 
the  Corporation  Act,  60 ;  dehaCc 
on  subscription  to  the  Attictss 
by  diesent^s,  61 ;  and  Rdmission 
to  universities,  92;  subsoription 
by  dissenting  schoolmastf  rs  abo- 
lished, 83,  91;  offices  in  Ireland 
thrown  open,  ii. ;  first  motions 
for  repeal  of  tho  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  100-lOfi  ;  motions  for 
relief  of  Umtariaus,  109;  and 
of  Quakers,  112;  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Sisaputing  Ministers' 
Sill,  1 34 ;  reliof  from  require- 
ments of  the  Toleration  Act, 
136;   the  army   thrown    open, 


143;  bills  for  relief  of  dissenten 
in  respect  of  birthfl.  msrringm, 
and  burialB,  161,  152,  188-192; 
repeal  of  the  Corporation,  and 
Teat  Acts,  ii.  192.  liL  ia7;  dta- 
BDUters  admitted  to  the  Commons 
on  making  an  affirmation,  177 ; 
admitted  to  unirersities  and  en- 
dowed schools,  19S,  200;  the 
London  University,  198;  the 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  133; 
final  repeal  of  penal  code,  200 ; 
tho  ehuroh-rata  queation,  201 ; 
progress  of  dissent,  212,  222; 
numbers  of  difTcrent  sects,  &c., 
222,  223 ;  in  Scotland,  25a,  n^ 
in  Ireland,  268;  relations  of  the 
Church  and  dissent,  226 ;  and 
of  dissent  to  political  liberlj. 


Divisions,  instance  of  a  stranger 
counted  in  a  Commona'  division, 
ii.  2S ;  tventy-three  dlviraoDS 
on  one  question,  41 ;  the  lists  of, 
published  by  both  hooses,  67 ; 
pressnee  of  strangers  at,  ti. 

Donougbmore,  Lord,  his  motions 
for  Catholic  Relief,  iii.  131, 186, 
138 

Douglas,  Neil,  trial  of,  tor  sedition, 
ii.  361 

Dowdeswell,  Mr.,  opposed  the  oi- 
pulaion  of  Wilkes,  iL  11,  18 

Downio,  D.,  trial  of,  for  high  trea- 
son, ii.  304 

Dralard,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  ii. 
33S 

'  Droit  le  Hot,'  the  book  burnt  ty 
order  of  the  Lords,  ii.  7 

Droits  of  the  Croivn  and  Admiralty, 
tbe,  veated  in  the  crown  tilt 
accession  of  William  IV.,  i.  236, 

Dundas.  Mr.,  his  amendment  to 
Mr.  Dunning's  resolutions,  i.  52 

Dundas,  Mr.,  leader  of  the  Tories 
in  Scotland,  ii,  172 


Dondas,  Mr.  S,.,  his  inflnence  in 
Scotlimd,  ii.  181 

DungaunaD,  convention  of  Tolun- 
teers  at,  iij.  311 

Dunning,  Mr.,  bis  reBoInlJanB 
aga^inet  the  influence  of  the 
croWD,i.S2;  denied  the  right  of 
the  house  to  incapadtate  WilkpB, 


Dj, 


i.  IB 

ST,  cudgelled  b;  Lord  Mohun 
for  a  Ubel,  ii,  244 
j-eon,  Mr.,  soubriquet  given  him 
by  the  teporters,  ii.  40 


EARL  MARSHAL'S  Office  Act, 
the,  iii.  154 

East  Ketfocd,  the  diB&anthiHement 
bill  0^  i.  414 

EuEt  India,  the  Company  nltowed 
a  drawback  oo  tea  shipped  to 
Ameri^  iii.  352 ;  first  parlia- 
mentar;  re<»gmtian  and  legula- 
tion  of,  377 ;  Mr.  Foi's  India 
Bill,  378 ;  Mr.  Pitt's,  381 ;  the 
BiUof  1853,  382;  India  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  3B3 ;  sub- 
seqnent  administration,  ib. 

Eaton,  D.  I.,  trial  of,  for  sedition, 
ii.  302 

Ebrington,  Ixinl,  his  motions  in 
support  of  the  reform,  miniatry, 
i.  426,  42e 

EeclesiaaticBi  Commission,  the,  iii. 
217 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  (he,  185!, 
iii.  232;  its  repeal,  1871,451 

Economic  reform,  Mr.  Burke's,  i. 


Edinburgh  Keview,  the  inflnenca 
of,  ii.  181 

Education,  propositls  for  e.  national 
system  in  Eogland,  iii.  412;  the 
Endowed  Schoolfl  Act,  1869,451; 
tho  Scotch  Education  Bill,  186S, 
ii. ;  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  452  ;  in  Ireland,  270, 


413 ;  address  of  tho  House  of 
Lords  on  tho  subject,  415;  the 
BjHt«m  continued,  i*. 

Edwards,  the  goTernment  spy,  iii, 
43 

Edwaid  II..  the  revenues  of  his 
crown,  i,  826 

Edward  VI.,  liis  sign  maanal  -if- 
flxedby  astamp,  i.  217 

Effingham,  Earl  of,  his  motion 
condemning  the  Commons'  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  70 

Eldon,  Lord,  the  suspected  adviser 
of  George  III.  against  the  Gran- 
ville ministry,  1807,  i.  Ill;  at 
Crstdislikedby  theRegpHt,  121 ; 
condoled  with  Geo^e  IV.  on 
the  Catholic  cmandpation,  137  ; 
scandalisad  when  the  crown  snp- 
ported  reform,  140;  chanceEor 
to  the  Addiagjton  ministry,  198; 
his  declaration  as  to  George  JU.'s 
competency  to  transact  husincBS, 
204 ;  obtained  the  royal  assent 
to  bills,  ii. ;  his  interview  with 
the  King,  202  ;  n^otial«dKtt's 
return  to  office,  203 ;  his  con- 
duct impugned,  204 ;  motions 
to  omit  his  name  irom  Conncil 
of  Regency,  205 ;  his  opinion  a^ 
to  tho  accession  of  an  infant 
bing,  220 ;  his  position  as  a 
statesman,  ii.  IIB;  retired  from 
office  on  promotion  of  Canning, 
ii.  189;  opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
192,  iii.  160;  and  Catholic  relief, 
171  ;  assist^  poor  anitora  to  put 
in  answers,  27 ;  favours  aulJio- 
lity,  392;  resists  amendment  of 
the  penal  code,  307 

Election  petitions,  the  trial  of 
prior  to  the  Qrenville  Act,  i. 
362  ;  under  that  j^t,  365 ;  later 
elcctioa  petition  Acts,  367 ; 
their  transfer  to  judges  of  Bupo- 

Elections,  expensive  contests  at, 
i.  333,  338,  354;  vexations  con- 
IcelB,  350 ;  Acts  to  amend  elcc- 


r 
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I 


i. 


tiun  proceedings.  419;  irritsfor', 
BddtFBBed  to  retumiDg  officers, 
ISO.    18M  alto  Batorm  of  Farliii- 

El*cCiTe  francbise,  Ireland,  Ihe 
regulation  af,iii.  loS,  172;  nd- 
mudoD  of  CatbolicB  to,  I6S, 
3SS 

Elimbolh,  Queen,  her  dmrch  po- 
licy, iii.  63 

Ellenborongh,  Lord,  hli^  ndmiBsion 
to  the  cabinet,  whon  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  i.  103 ;  his  eondnct  on 
the  trinln  of  Hone,  ii.  350, 
n.;  a  cabinet  minister,  iii.  392  ; 

□al  code,  397 

EnCinck,  Mr.,  }ub  papers  Beiznl 
tmiier  a  genoral  iVBrratit,  iii.  7  ; 
brings  en  action,  ib. 

£nkine,  Lard,  hie  motions  against 
a  diHEOlution,  i.  70,  74;  hie 
speech  on  the  pledge  reqnirad 
from  the  GlienTilIe  ministry, 
113;  his  support  of  refonn, 
402,  404,  407  ;  the  character  of 
his  aratoiy,  117;  aleadingmen- 
ber  of  the  Wing  paitj,  ii.  161  ; 
supports  tbe  rights  of  juries  in 
Ubel  cases,  268 ;  case  of  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  ill. ;  of  Stockdale, 
269  ;  promotes  the  libel  Act, 
260,  263;  defends  Paine,  280; 
and  Hanlj  and  Horce  Toakc, 
307 

Eiskine,  !E.,  seceded  &um  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  iii.  239 

ErsMne,  Mr.  H.,  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs  in  Scothind,  ii.  172 

Establishment  Bill,  the,  brought 
iabjEurke,  i.  241 

Bwart,  J/tr.,  hia  efforts  to  reform 
tbe  criminal  code,  iii.  398 

Exchequer  chamber,  court  of,  re- 
verse  the  decision  in  Howard  v. 
GoBset,  ii.  S2 

EidsB  Bil],  its  withdrawal  in  da- 
ference  to  popular  clamour,  ii. 
266 

Ex-offlcio  information  filed  hy  go- 


vemmeDt  tor  libels,  ii.  248,  336, 
378  ;  bills  to  restrain,  2QI,  255 

Expenditure,  national,  vast  in- 
crease in,  sincB  18S0,  iii.  420 

Extradition  treaties,  iii.  69 


FACTORIES,  labour  of  children, 
&c.,  regulated  in,  iii.  411 

Families,  great,  the  stats  iofiuencs 
of.  i.  8,  353  ;  opposed  hy  Qaage 
III.,  11,  40;  their  influence  at 
the  present  day,  165 

Eioancial  policy,  the  present  sys- 
tem of.  iii.  418 

Fitzgerald,  Mr,  V.,  defeated  in  tile  " 
Clare  election,  iii.  163 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.,  proflmbed  for 
opposition  to  court  policy,  i.  29 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  married  tha 
PrinceofWalee,  i.  269 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  dismissed  irom 
his  lotd-lieutenancy  for  attend- 
ing a  public  meeting,  ii.  366 ; 
his  conduct,  as  Lord-lieutenanl 
of  Ireland,  iii.  114,  324;  his 
motion  on  the  stAts  of  Ireliuid, 
136 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  iii.  78 

Flogging,  articles  on  military  flog- 
ging punished  as  libels,  iii.  336  ; 
in  army  and  nary  abated,  105 

Flood,  Mr.,  his  reform  biU,  i.  401 ; 
his  efforts  for  indppandenoe  oC 
Ireland,  iii.  315 ;  for  reform, 
319 

Foreigners.     See  Aliens 

Four  aod  a  half  per  cent,  duties, 
the,  sources  of  the  revenue  to 
crown,  i.23fi,245;  charged  with 
pensions,  257  ;  surrendered  by 
William  IV.,  261 

Fox,  Mr.  C.  J.,  his  remarks  on  the 
policy  of  George  IH.,  i.  49.  SI, 
66.  60 ;  coalesced  with  Lord 
North,  63  ;  in  the  coalition 
ministry,  69 ;  brought  in  tho 
India  Bill,  67  ;  dismissed  from 
office,  71 ;  heads  the  opposition 
to  Pitt,  74  ;  his  name  struck  off 
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the  list  of  pciTj  coimcilloca  by 
the  King,  89 ;  and  proscribed 
linm  office,  100;  admitted  to 
office,  1U3 ;  again  diBmissed, 
IDS;  his  death  loosened  the  tie 
between  the  Regent  and  the 
Whigs,  120;  hia  conduct  re- 
garding the  Eegoncy  Bill,  177, 


181; 


i    then 


,    193; 


his  disapproval  of  the  Hoynl 
Mairiaga  Ai±,  265;  the  Weet- 
minster  election,  3S1 ;  cost  of 
the  sETUtiny.  352  ;  reEeiied  on- 
fair  treatment  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
ib. ;  denoanced  parlitunentiuj 
corruption  hy  loaoB,  385;  snp- 
portad  tho  proceedings  against 
Wilkes,  ii.  26 ;  bia  wise  remark 
on  unrestrained  reporting;,  51 ; 
his  poaitioa  as  an  orator,  Hi; 
opposes  the  repressire  policy  of 
1782,ii.l65,  288;  and  of  1794-6, 
U9,  320-327,  iii.  12 ;  bis  ad- 
vice  to  tile  Whigs  to  take  office 
reeded,  iL  150 ;  refuses  office 
■under  Iiord  Shelborne,  151;  in 
office  with  Lord  North,  153  ;  his 
policy  contrasted  with  Mr.  Pitt's, 
ib.,  n.,  159;  sympathises  with 
the  French  Revolution ,  163;  at- 
tempted coalitions  witi  JSi.  Pitt, 
165,  176;  deserted  by  hie  party, 
166  ;  secedes  from  Parliament, 
173;  in  office  with  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  177,  iii.  125;  effect  of 
hia  death  on  parties,ii.  178;  his 
remark  on  the  rights  of  juries  in 
libel  CB^es,  256 ;  his  libel  bills, 
260;  takes  the  chair  at  a  reform 
meeting,  IT79,  269 ;  advocates 
the  relief  of  Catholics,  iii.  Sfi, 
122 ;  and  of  Dissenters  and 
TJnitarianB,  103,  10  J,  108; -his 
India  Bill,  378 

Joi,  Mr.  Heuiy,  Sir  B.  Walpolo's 
agent  in  bribery,  i.  378 

Fox  Hanle,  Mr.,  presents  petition 
of  the  General  Assembly,  iii.  250 

Trance,  the  treaty  of  peace  with, 
proscription  of  the  Whigs  for 


ilisapproval  oE,  i.  23 ;  members 
bribed  to  support,  379 

Franchise,  the,  of  England,  at  the 
accession  of  George  ill.,  i.  331 ; 

of  Scotland,  855  ;  of 

Ireland,  359;  under  tho  liafonn 
Act,  437-430;  later  measures  of 
reform,  450  ;  the  fancy  fran- 
chises of  the  Whigs,  451  ;  of  tho 
Tories,  464 ;  franehises  proposed 
in  1866,  iii.  485;  granted  in 
1867-68,437-440.  Sii-.altoBs- 
form  in  Parliament 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the,  iii. 
252 

Freedom  of  opinion.  Sec  Opinion, 
IVeedom  of 

Free  trade,  the  policy  of,  adopted, 
iL  210,  416,  iii.  413  ;  effect  of, 
on  colonial  policy,  363 

French  Eerolution,  effect  of,  on 
parties,  ii.  163  ;  sympathy  with, 
of  English  democrats.  279,  281, 
283;  alarm  cicited  hy,  284, 
360,  365 

'  Friends  of  the  People,'  the  so- 
ciety 0^  statements  by,  aa  to 
the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  i.  332,  361  ;  lead- 
ing Whigs  members  of,  ii.  64; 
discountenances  democracy,  2B3 

Frost,  J.,  tried  for  sedition,  ii.  289 

Poller,  Mr,  S,,  bribed  by  a,  pension 
from  Ibe  crown,  i.  371 


&ASCOYNE,  General,  his  anti- 
leform  motion,  i.  423 

Gatton,  the  nnmber  of  raters  in, 
prior  to  reform,  i.  332  ;  the  price 
uf  the  borough,  367 

Gazetteer,  the,  complainsd  a^inat 
for  publishing  debates,  ii.  39 

General  Assembly,  the  (Chnrch  of 
Scotland),  petitiojia  for  relief 
from  the  Test  Act,  iii.  107; 
passes  the  Vtto  Act,  210  ;  re- 
jects Lord  Aherdeea's  compro- 
mise, 2U  ;  addresses  Her  Mo- 
jesty,   2-18 ;    admits  the  QUBod 


tacra  ninlston,  S49;  petitions 
Pftpliimcnt,  260  ;  the  secosBion, 
2Si  ;  the  Veto  Act  reeoinded,  252 
GeDf-rel  VBXTaaXa,  iesued  in  the 
raw  of  the  '  Horth  Briton,'  iii.  2  ; 
iiguDst  Mr.  Entinck.  7  ;  actjons 
brotight  in  caiuieqnpaco,  1 ;  con- 
donmHl  in  FarUainent,  9 
Qentleniaa's  Mi^aiine,  the,  one 
of  the  first  to  report  puliamen- 
taiy  dobatj^,  ii.  30 
George  1.,  hia  civil  list,  i.  233  ; 
the  powers  he  claimed  oTer  his 
giaDdchildien,  264  ;  conaented 
to  the  Peerage  Bill,  275 
George  II.,  his  R»gency  Act,  i. 
163;  hif  civil  list,  233;  the 
great  seal  nffiied  to  two  coin- 
laisslons  daring  his  illness,  186  ; 
his  savings,  23S 
George  III.,  tlia  accession  of,  i.  9  ; 
bis  education,  10;  determination 
to  govern,  11-17;  his  jealousy 
of  the  'Whig  fbmiliw,  It;  his 
secret  counsellors,  12;  his  arbi- 
traij  conduct  and  riolRtion  of 
narliaineiitaF;  privileges  during 
Lord  Bote's  ministry,  22;dncing 
Mr.  Grenville's,  SB;  his  differ- 
ences with  tliat  minietr}',  27,  31, 
33;  his  active  interforcnca  in 
a&irs  during  that  ministry,  31 ; 
pledged  hitnself  not  to  be  influ- 
enettd  by  Lord  Bute,  ib. ;  con- 
sented to  dismiss  !Mt.  S.  Mac- 
kfnzip.  32  ;  the  conditions  of  the 
Rockingham  ministry,  34 ;  ex- 
ertcd  his  inBuenco  against  them, 
36.  39 ;  iittempteci,  with  Chat- 
ham, to  destroy  parties,  4i) 
inffuence  during  Cbatham'e 
nistry,  41,  43;  tried  to  retain 
him  in  office,  43;  the  king't 
ascendency  dnring  Lord  Nortli't 
ministry,  44,  4B,  68 ;  his  irritjt 
tion  at  opposition,  4S,  48;  ex- 
rated  his  will  in  fevonr  of  the 
Kojal  Marriage  Bill,  45 ;  tiiot 
notice  of  proceedings  in  pariiB- 
ment,  46 ;  pToscribed  ofBceis  In 


opposition,  47  ;  exacted  a  pledge 

American  war,  49  :  hisov 
to  the  Whigs,  43,  50;  debates 
on  his  personal  interfercnCB  in 
parliament,  G1-5S,  69;  eoaght 
to  intlmidato  the  opposition 
peers,  54;  the  defeat  of  his 
American  policy,  66 ;  liis  ap- 
proval of  Lord  North's  conduct, 
68 ;  the  resolta  of  the  king's 
policy,  59';  tbe  second  EocTcing- 
ham  ministry,  60;  their  iQea- 
sures  to  repress  his  influence, 
61,  258,  349,  373 ;  Lord  Shel- 
bume's  ministry,  62  ;  the  king's 
resistance  to  the  '  coalition,'  66  - 
70 ;  his  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
63,  64  ;  nse  of  his  naiue  ag^st 
the  India  Bill,  87 ;  his  support 
of  Pitt  against  the  CommDUE, 
78-82;  his  position  during  this 
contest,  83;  its  result  upon  his 
policy,  87 1  his  relations  with 
Pitt,  sJ.;  Lia  general  influence 
augmented,  89,  92  ;  prepared  to 
USD  it  agsinat  Pitt,  90;  the 
king's  opposition  to  lifl  Catholic 
question,  93 ;  his  illness  &om 
agitation  on  this  sul^ect,  98  ;  hi» 
relations  with  Admngton,  B6, 
98;  Pitt  reinstated,  99;  the 
king's  refusal  to  admit  !Fox  to 
office,  1  DO ;  the  admisaion  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Foi  to- 
office,  103;  his  opposition  to 
changes  in  army  administration, 
104;  unconstitutional  nae  of  bia 
influence  against  the  Army  and 
Navy  Service  BiU,  105;  the 
ple^a  he  required  of  hia  minis- 
tera,  107;  bia  anti-Catholic  Bp' 
peal  on  the  dissolution  (1807),  .■, 
116;  his  inJlucncD  prior  to  ian 
last  illaesa,  117;  his  character 
compared  to  that  of  the  Princo  ■ 
Regent,  119;  the  king's  ill- 
nesses, 167-216;  the  flrsb  iU- 
ness,  167;  his  scheme  for  a- 
K^noy,  169 ;  modified  hy  mi- 


nistera,  170;  speech  and  ad- 
dresses ou  this  subject,  I7O; 
coDseut^  io  the  withdranal  of 


Bill,  173;  hia  second  illnesB, 
175  ;  racoverf,  189;  anxiety  to 
provide  for  a.  regency,  195 ;  Ms 
third  illness,  in  Ihe  intojral 
between  the  Pitt  and  Addingtoa 
miniatries,  iJ. ;  recovery,  197  I 
fonrtli  illnesa,  1B9;  qaestiona 
arising  as  to  his  competency 
to  transact  business,  201-206; 
gave  his  aasEnt  to  bills,  203; 
anecdote  as  to  hia  reading  the 
bills,  202  ;  Pitt's  interview 
vitb  the  king,  203;  his  last 
illness,  206;  tho  passing  the 
EegeacyBiU,  208-213;  his  civil 
list,  234;  other  sources  of  his 
nvenue,  23fi ;  tbe  purchase  of 
Backint!haia  House,  236 ;  his 
domestic  economy,  ib.;  debts  on 
bis  civil  list,  237 ;  profusion  in 
his  household,  210 ;  his  mesasige 
on  the  public  eipenditure,  241  ; 
his  pension  list,  257  ;  Ms  annoy- 
ance at  Ms  brothera'  marriages, 
282;  his  attachment  to  Lady  S. 
Lennox,  263  ;  the  lioyal  Mar- 
riage Act,  264;  claimed  the 
gUBJdianship  of  Princeaa  Char- 
lotte, 271;  profuse  io  creation  of 
peers,  277 ;  his  eipeuditure  at 
elections, 342;  supported  bribery 
at  electloDs,  and  of  menibers, 
341,  344,  381 ;  hia  opposition  to 
reform,  91,  399;  his  answer  to 
the  dty  address  on  the  proceed- 
inp  against  Wiltea,  ii.  20  ;  his 
objection  to  political  agitation  by 
petitions,  65 ;  his  party  tactics 
□n  acceaaioii,  ii.  142;  m&nenre 
of  his  trieods,  143 ;  overcomes 
tiie  Coalition,  15S;  influenced 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  180;  hia  re- 
pugixance  to  tile  Whigs,  161, 
178;  to  Fox,  176;  directs  the 
suppression  of  the  Gordon  riots, 
275;    his  speech   and  mcssagi: 


reapecting  seditions  practices 
1792  and  1794,  287,  302;  at- 
tacked by  the  mob,  316;  opposes 
Catholic  relief,  iii.  117.  118; 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  Service 
Bill,  128 ;  hie  message  to  Par- 
linment  touching  a&irs  in  Ire- 
land, 316;  seeks  to  tax  the 
American  colonies,  344,  347 
George  IV..  the  ascendeacy  of  the 
Tory  party  onder,  i.  129 ;  the 
proceedings  against  his  Queen, 
ib. ;  his  aversion  to  Lord  Grey 
and  the  Whigs,  133 ;  his  popu- 
larity, 134 ;  his  opposition  to 
Catholic  claims,  136 ;  yielded, 
but  showed  bis  dialike  to  bis 
37 ;  theActtnantho- 


iehim 


)  affix  hi 


Catholic  Relief   Bill, 


German  Legion,  the,  Cobheft'a  libd 
oa,  ii.  335 

Gerrald,  J.,  tried  for  seditiDi 
298 

Gibaon,  1/b.  Hilner,  heads  11 
ment  against  taxes  an  know- 
ledge, ii.  382 ;  hia  proposal  to 
ea  tablish  county  financial  boBlds, 
iii.  297 

Gillray,  hia  caricatures,  Ii.  265 

Gladatane,  Mr.,  separates  fitom' 
Iiord  Falmerston's  ministry,  ii. 
219;  his  finandal  policy,  iii. 
418;  #gected  by  Oifoid  Uni- 
varsity.  1865,  429;  introduces  B, 
reform  bill,  1866,  4.^1;  becomes 
premier  in  1868,447;  his  Irish 
Chnrch  Bill,  1869,  ii.  ;  Ma 
Irish  Land  SiU,  443  ;  and  otller 

Glasgow,  the  defective  repraaentn- 

tion  of,  i.  356 
Qloucostor,  briboiy  at,  i.  437 


r 


Qlonceater,  Soke  of,  married  Lodj 
WaldcgTSTB,  i.  202 

Oodcridi,  Loid,  bis  tdministral 


gnni 

Oordoii,  Lord  G.,  the  petitions 
that  ha  prseenUd  to  Parliament, 
ti.  M  ;  heads  tha  PntsBtant  As- 
Bodation,  ii.  272,  iii.  98;  pre- 
■ents  their  petitioD,  ii.  273  ; 
committed  Ui  Nsvgate,  276 

Oosflflt,  Sir  W.,  snod  bj  Howard 
for  treBpass,  ii.  82 

GoveTDment,  eiecutiFO,  control  of 
Pttrliament  over,  ii.  86;  strong 
and  veak  goTemmonts  sincB  the 
Boform  Act, S6.  Seealso  Minis- 
terB  of  the  Crown 

Gower.  Earl  of,  his  amcndmenC  to 
reaolationa  for  3  regonr^v,  i.  212  ; 
cleared  the  Jionsp,  ii.  3l' 

Gower,  Lard  F.  L.,  hia  resolutian 
for  the  stata  endowment  of  Iriah 
priests,  iii.  156 

Qrfliftoni  Duke  of,  dismiesed  from 
lord-lieutenanc;  for  opposing 
the  court  policy,  i.  23  ;  accepted 
office  andoF  Lord  Chat^m,  40  ; 
eomplainod  of  the  bad  results  of 
Cbfltham's  ill-health,  42;  coo- 
Bcquent  weakness  of  tha  minis- 
tiy,43  ;  hia  resign  atjon,  fS. ;  his 
mmistry  broken  -up  bj  debates 
upon  Wilkes,  ii.  18 

Qn^m,  Sir  3.,  separates  from 
Lord  Patmerston's  ministrj,  il. 
219 ;  case  of  opening  letters  by, 
iii.  46  ;  his  answer  to  the  claim, 
&c.,  of  tie  Church  of  Scotknd, 


LOmct,  Mr.  : 
Jewish  rolii 
Otattan,  Mr., 
oratoiT.  ii- 
Ue  relief,  ii 


24B 
GraiDpauKd,  the  diafranchisemcnt 

biUs  of,  i.  40a 
Gmct,  Mr.  B.,  his    motiDns   tar 

Jewish  relief,  iii.  19S,  181 
Qiattan,  Mr.,  the  ebaracter  of  Hs 

oratory,  ii.  118;  advocates  Catho- 

ii-_1..f  ;;;   )2a,  131,  138-111; 


theindependence of  Ireland,  313, 
316,  332;  his  death,  145 

Great  seal,  the,  use  of,  under  antbo- 
rity  of  parliament,  during  George 
m.'B  lUness.  i.  182,  186,  209; 
questiona  ariBingtheraupon,  IBl ; 
affiled  by  Lord  Hardwidce  to 
tvo  commissionfl  during  illness 
of  George  IL,  186 

Gienville  Act,  trial  of  election  pe- 
titions under,  i.  366  ;  made  per- 

GrBEvillc,  Loid,  the  proposal  that 
he  shonld  take  ofBce  with  Pin,  i. 
100 ;  formed  an  adminiscratioQ 
on  his  death,  103  ;  differed  -witb 
the  King  on  the  army  adminis- 
tration, 104;  the  Array  Serrica 
Bill,  105;  uibinetminnco  reserv- 
ing; liberty  of  action  on  the  Ca- 
tholic quHBtion,  107;  piedgs  re- 
quired by  the  Eing  on  that  anh- 
ject,  108;  diamiwied,  &. ;  bis 
advice  neglecWd  by  the  Kegent, 
121 ;  attempted  roconciliation, 
122 ;  failure  of  negotiations  on 
the  'household  qaestioD,'  126; 
his  difficult  in  issuing  public 
money  during  Gkoi^e  ITt.'s  inca- 
pacity, 214;  the  tactics  of  hia 
party,  ii.  176, 186;  in  office,  176, 
iii. 126;  introducea  the Tr^son- 
abla  Fiactices  Bill.  ii.  317;  ad- 
vocates Catholic  relief,  iii.  120; 
his  Army  and  Navy  Service 
Bill,  126;  fall  of  hii  miniBtry, 
128 

GrenviUe,  Mr,  George,  Bucceeded 
Lord  Bute  es  premier,  i.  26  ;  did 
not  defer  to  George  III.,  26; 
remoostrated  against  Lord  Bute's 
inQuence,  ii.,  31;  gupparted  the 
king's  arbitrary  meaTnree,  28 ; 
difiereneee  between  them,  31 ; 
hia  Election  Petitions  Act,  36ti ; 
his  statement  of  amount  of  Becnt 
EBrvice  money ;  379;  tha  bribery 
under  his  miniatry,  S80;  opposed 
Wilkes's  expulsion,  ii.  12;  hia 
motion    for    reduEtion  of   loJod 


1 


tai,  101;  Bttacied  by  Wiltea, 
ii.  103;  his  schemes  for  tezatiou 
of  American  colonies,  iii.  347. 

Grej,  Earl,  his  advice  nBglecfod  bj 
the  Regent,  i.  121  ;  declined 
office  on  the  'liDHsehoid  question,' 
136  ;  adrootted  refocm,  and  led 
the  refonn  miaietiy,  139,  310, 
402,  407,  420 ;  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  WilUsm  IV.,  146;  ac- 
cused Lord  Eldon  of  using  Geoi^ 
lU.'s  nam  o  without  due  nutbority , 
201,  203;  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  list  by  his  ministry,  246  ; 
his  views  on  the  present  state  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  308,  n. ;  ad- 
vised the  creation  of  uev  peerE, 
311,  31S;  favoured  a  sborter 
duiaUon  of  parliameat,  441 ;  tbe 
character  of  his  oratorj,  ii.  119  ; 
the  separation  of  his  party  from 
the  Radicals,  ii.  182,  199;  car- 
riea  PsiIiamentaryKefbrm,  196  ; 
bisminiatry,  198-204;  his  Army 
and  Navy  Sorrice  BiU,  iii.  127  ; 
advocates  Oatbolic  claims,  130; 
and  relief  finm  declaration 
against  tran substantiation,  144 

Grey,  Mr.  (1667),  an  early  reporter 
of  the  debates,  ii.  36 

Grosvenor,  General,  his  hostile  mo- 
tion against  Mr.  Pitt's  miniEtry, 


HABEAS  CORPUS  SUSPEN. 
SION  ACTS,  the,— of  1774, 
ii.  302,  313,  iii.  12;  of  1817, 
ii.  343,  iii.  16;  of  1860  and 
1871,19;  cases  of,  between  the 
Revolution  and  1764,  iii.  11 ;  the 

Acta  of  Indemnity,  12-19; 

in  Ireland,  19,  147 
Ealifai,  Eail  of,  issue  of  general 
warrants  by,  iii.  2.  7  ;  action 
brought  against  him  by  Wilkes, 
6 ;  obtained  tlie  consent  of 
.     ,  Geoq;e    IIL    to    exclude    Mb 


mother  from  the  Regency,  i. 
173 

Hamilton,  Dakoof,  a  Scott isli  peer, 
not  allowed  the  rights  of  ao  Eng- 
lish peer,  i.  286 

Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  advocated  re- 
form in  the  representation  of 
Scotland,  i.  353 

Hanover,  House  of,  the  choractei: 
of  the  first  two  kings  of,  favour- 
a.ble    to    constitutional  govetn- 

Himover,  kingdom  of,  the  revenues 
attached  to  the  crown  till  her 
Majesty's  acceseioo,  247 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  sued  by  Stock- 
dale  for  libel,  ii.  78 

Hareourt,  Lord,  supported  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  over  parlia- 
ment, i.  37 

Haidnicke,  Lord,  afBied  the  great 
seal  to  commissions  daring  ill- 
ness of  George  II.,  i.  186 

Haxdwicke,  Lord,  changes  caused 
by  his  Marriage  Act,  iii.  161 

Hordj,  T.,  tried  for  treason,  ii. 
307 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  supported 
Georee  IV.  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion,! IH 

Hastings,  Mr.  Warren,  impeach- 
ments not  abated  by  dissolution, 
established  in  his  case,  ii,  93 

Hastings,  the  sals  of  the  seat  for 
this  borough,  i.  346 

Ha-wkesbury,  Iiord,  the  supposed 
adviser  of  George  III.  against 
the  Grenrillo  ministry,  i.  Ill; 
his  declaration  as  to  the  King's 
competency  to  transact  business, 
201 ;  bis  refusal  of  Napoleon's 
demands  agfunst  the  press  and 
foreigners,  ii.  332,  iii.  g4 

Heberdsn,  Dr.,  his  evideuea  re- 
gording  the  King's  illnesses,  i, 
204.  205 

Henley,  Mr.,  seceded  from  tha 
Derl^  ministry  on  the  question 
of  Tofurm,  i.  4SS 

Heniy  UI.,  V.,  VX,  and  VII.,  the 


J 


reform  of  county  ftdminiat 
~"-;his 


Herbert,  Mr.,  his  bill  as  to  the  ei- 
pulvioD  of  members,  ii.  19 

Ilerou,  Sir  R.,  his  bill  lor  shoiteD- 
ing  tbe  duration  of  parliameat, 

Hevlej.  Lady,  the  oose  of  her 
charities,  iii.  199 

BindoD,  bribery  at,  i.  340 

HobhoQBO,  Mr.,  committed  for  libel- 
ling the  house  of  commoua,  11. 60 

Hobhooso,  Sir  J.,  hia  restry  Act, 

iii.  -in 
Hoghton,  Sir   H.,  his  Dissenters 

lUUef  Bills,  iii.  93 
HoMomease,    Lord,   rBtired    from 

office  in  fsToui  of  Lord  Bute,  i. 

19 
Eolland,  Lord,  his  amendment  foz' 

nn    address  to    the    Prince   of 

Walps,  i.  210 
Hone,  W„  trials  of,  for  libel,  ii, 

349 
Homer,  Mr,  F.,  his  speech  against 

B  regani?  biU,  i.  210 
Horsley,   Bishop,  his    opinion  on 

the  rights  of  the  people,  ii.  319  ; 

amends  the  Protestant  Catholic 

Dissenters  Bill,  iii.  106 
HouBehold,  the.    Bee  Koyal  House- 
hold 
House   tax.    the,    Lord    Derby's 

Howard,  Messrs,,  reprimanded  foT 

conducting  Stockdale's  sotion,  ii, 

80 ;    committed,    81 ;    sued   the 

sergeant- at-arms,  82 
Howii'k,   Xiord,    denounced    secret 

advice   to  crown,  i.   Ill,   112. 

See  nlto  Qrey,  Earl 
Ea4aon,  Dr.,  tried  for  sedition,  ii, 

291) 
HudHon's   Bay   Compiny,  the,    ii. 

615 
HumP.    Mr.,    his    motion   against 
0   lodges  in  tJia  army,  ii. 


nof 
official  sakriea.  386 

Hunt,  Leigh,  tried  for  libel,  it.  335 

Hunt,  Mr.,  headed  the  Manchester 
meeting,  ii.  354  ;  tried  for  sedi- 
tion, 363 

HuskiGson,  Mr.,  bis  prophecy  as 
to  reform  in  Parliament,  i.  416; 
his  commercial  poUcy,  ii.  187,  iii. 
417 

Hyde  Park,  meeting  in,  prohibited 
1866, iii.  434;  parkrallingspulled 
down,  and  riots  in  the  park, 
a. ;  another  meeting  prohi- 
bited in  1867,  but  held  in  defi- 
ance of  government,  437 ;  failure 
of  a  hill  to  give  additional 
powers  to  government,  439;  un- 
settled state  of  the  law,  li. 


TMPEACHMENT    of   miniBtara 

i  hy  parliament,  ii,  92  ;  rare  in 
later  times,  93 ;  not  abated  by 
a  dissolution,  ii. 

Impreesmont,  for  the  army,  iii.  20  ; 
for  the  navy,  21 

Imprisonment,  for  debts  to  the 
crown,  iii,  25 :  contempt  of 
court,  26;  on  mesne  process, 
29 ;  for  debt,  31,     See  also  Pri- 

Indemnity  Acts,  the,  on  expiration 
of  the  Habeas    Corpus  Suspsn- 

nnal,  the  first  passed,  S2,  n. 

Independent?,  the,  their  tenets,  iii. 
67  ;  their  toleration,  73  ;  num- 
bers, &o.,  223,  224,  It. 

India  Bill,  the  (1783),  thrown  eat 
by  inHuenee  of  the  crown,  i.  71 

India.     See  East  India 

Informers.     See  Spies 

Insolvent  deblmfl,  laws  for  ths  re- 
lief of,  iii.  3* 

Ireland,  the  position  of  Che  Church 
in,  caosed  sJarm  to  William  17, 


i.  Hfl ;  number  of  archbisliopH 
and  bishops  of,  281 ;  lost  their 
Benta  in  rarlifunent  b;  Act  of 
1869.  ib.  B. :  WDcesenlativs 
il  list  of, 


bisbops  of,  a. ;  - 
345;  pen  ' 


1  thect 


if,  257,  2SS ;  consolidated 
iritli  English  ^nsion  list,  261  ; 

—the   parliament   of,  their 

proceedings  on  the  regency,  191; 
address  the  Prince,  ii. ;  Irish 
office-holders  disqualified  for 
parliament,  373  ;  — -  the  repre- 
sentative peers  of,  280;  restric- 
tion upon  the  Dumber  of  the 
Irish  peerage,  ib. ;  its  absorption 
into  ^B  perrags  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  289;  Irish  peers  sit 
in  the  Commons,  28 1 ; re- 
presentation of,  prior  to  the 
Beform  Bill,  359,  361 ;  nomina- 
tion boroughs  abolisbed  at  the 
Union,  360 ;  Irish  judges  dis- 
qualified, 375;  —  the  Rofonn 
Act  of,  430;  amended  (IS50), 
ib. ;  the  Befomiation  in,  .ii.  70  ; 
dsngerons  stale  of,  1823-25, 
151;  and  in  1828,  163;  burial 
gronnds  ia,  open  to  all  persua- 
sions, 191;  the  tithe  qnestion, 
256,  263-268;  national  educa- 
tion, 270,  413;  Mnjnooth  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  270 ;  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  prior  to  the 
Union,  289;  the  parliament, 
300;  lis  executive,  302;  power 
monopolised  bj  chnrchmen,  3). ; 
supremacy  of  Englisii  Govern- 
ment, 303 ;  commercial  restric- 
Ijons,  305 ;  partially  removed, 
310,  312;  residence  of  lord- 
lieutenant  enforced,  302,  306; 
canflicts  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Eieeutive,  307;  state  of 
Ireland,  1776,  308;  the  voltm- 
taers,  311 ;  they  agitate  for  in- 
dependence and  parliamentsry 
reform,  312-315,  318 ;  tbo  con- 
ventioQ  at  Bungannon,  311; 
independence  granted,  316;  ad- 


roission  of  Catholics  ta 
rlective  tranchise,  110,  322 
TJoited  Irishmen,  ii.  329 
322  ;  feuds  betwee 
and  Catholics,  331;  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  825;  Union  with 
!England  concerted,  327;  oppo- 
sition bought  off,  830;  tha 
Union  eSeoted,  333;  its  rosolla, 
■ii.;  eflTectof  Catholic  relief  and 
Teform    in   Ibe   representation, 

172,  335;  present  position  of 
Ireland,  ti. ;  and  of  its  Catholic 
inhabitants,  336  ;  the  number  of 
Irishmen  on  the  English  bench, 

337,  n.;  corporate  reform. 

290;  new  poor  law  introduced 
into,  108;  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Ctinrdi,  1869,117; 
the  Irish  land  hiU,  1870,  118 
Imham,  Lord,  his  daughter  mar- 
lied  to  the  Dake  of  Oumherland, 


JAMAICA,  colonial  institQtLons 
in,  iii.  310,  366;  contumacy 
wf  assembly  repressed,  364 

James  I.,  his  crown  revenaea,  i. 
227 

James  II,,  eipelled  by  union  of 
church  and  dissenters,  iii.  77; 
liis  proposal  to  tm  mlony  of 
Itlussschueetts,  343 

Jews,  the  admission  of,  to  parlia- 
ment, ii.  84 ;  naturalisatioii 
Act  of,  1754,  repealed,  266; 
tolerated  by  Cromwell,  iii.  78; 
eicepted  from  Lord  Hardwicke'a 
Harriage  Act,  161 ;  the  first 
motions  for  ^oir  relief,  178; 
Mr.  Grant's  motions,  ib.,  181; 
Jews  admitted  to  corporations, 
182;  returns  of  Baron  Hoths- 
chili  and  Mr.  Salomons,  1 83, 
181 ;  attempt  to  admit  Jen's 
«nd^r  declaration,  185;  the  Be- 
lief Acts.  186,  187;  number  of, 
returned,  ii. 

JolmEon,  Dr.,  a  compiler  of  parlia' 
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ii.  60 

Jnditet,  Uie  istrodncIiaD  of  ajadga 
into    the   GrenviUe  cabinet, 
ins  ;    dinquolifisd   from   parllj 
meBt,  375;  except  the  Maker  of 
iJie  RoUi,  A. ;  Uieir  conduct 
libel  «WB,  ii.  348,  319 ;  namb 
of  Iriahmen    on    the    English 
banoh,   iji.   337,  «.;   spirit  and 
temper  of  the  judgee,  3S1 ;  their 
tannre  of  offlca  aasured,  392 

Jnniiia,  tliB  letter  of,  to  the  ting, 
ii.  262 

Jaries,  rights  of,  in  libel  cnees,  ii. 


KENSINGTON         COMMON, 
ChartJet  meeting  at,  ii.  410 

Kent)  DuobcBB  of,  Appointed  Ee- 
BBnt{1830),i.  321 

Kentish  petiljoners  imprisoned  by 
the  CommonB,  ii.  62 

KenjoQ,  Lord,  bis  opinion  on  the 
coronation  oath,  i.  B3 

Senal  Moor,  Chartist  meeting  at, 
ii.  409  i  election  of  popular  re- 
preeentatiTB  at,  ih. 

King,  Iiord,  moved  to  omit  Lord 
Eldon'a  name  from  the  council 
of  regency,  i.  205 

King,  questiOQB  as  to  accessii 
an  infant  ting,  i.  219;  as  b 
rights  of  a  lijng'a  posthui 
child,  222;  rights  ofsking 
the  royal  fanulj,  262.  ,%e  also 
Crown,  the. 

'  King's  Friends,  the,'  the  piirtj  bo 
called,  i.  13;  their  influence, 
36;  led  by  Addington,  10(1, 
103;  their  activity  against  the 
Army  Setvicb  Bill,  106;  the 
'nabobs^  rank  themselves  among 
them,  33S;  a  section  of  the 
Tory  pirty,  ii.  143 ;  estranged 
from  Pitt,  176;   coalesce    with 


the  Whigs,  177  ;  estranged  from 

them,  170 
Knight's  (a  negro)  case,  iii.  37 
Knighthoud,  the  orders  of,  i.  324 

LADIES,  debates  in  the  Gonunons 
attended  by,  ii.  29  ;  their  ex- 
clnsion,  62,  n. 

Lambton,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  re- 
form, i.  3S1,  410 

T.nni'iiKtiT,  Puchy  of,  the  revenues 
of,  attached  to  the  crown,  i.  227, 
23ii,  24S  ;  present  amount,  ib. 

Land  bill  (Ireland)  1870,  iii.  44S 

Idnd  rerenues  of  the  Grown.  Set 
Eevenuea  of  the  Crown 

Land  tax,  the,  allowed  twice  over 
to  crown  tenantry,  i.  263  ;  re- 
duced by  vote  of  the  Commona, 
ii.  101 ;  third  reading  of  Si  land 
tax  biU  delayed,  i.  74  ;  ii.  103 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of,  hia  a- 
mendment  to  resolutions  for  a 
regency,  i.  212;  his  moliona  re- 
specting  the  marriages  of  Ciitlio- 
licB  and  Dissenters,  iii.  162 ;  for 
relief  of  English  Catholics,  Hi.        ' 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  condemned 
the  Kin^B  conduct  to  the  Oreo- 
ville  miuiatiy,  i.  115 

Law,  the,  improvement  in  the  spant 
and  administration  of,  iii.  389 ; 
li^l  sinecures  abolished.  390 

Legislatorial  attjirniea,  election  of, 
at  public  meetings,  ii.  351 ;  prac- 
tice of,  imitated  by  the  OhartisCs, 
408 


Lennox,  Lady  S.,  admired  by  George 
m..  i.  263 

Lethendy  case,  the,  iii.  245 

Letters,  opened  at  the  Fost-office, 
by  government,  iiL  44 ;  tha  for- 
mer practice,  45,  and  n. ;  ease  of, 
in  18*4,  46 

Libel,  the  Libel  Act,  ii.  2SD-264; 
Lord  Sidmonth'a  circnlar  to  ttw 


loid-]ipnteaants  TDspecting  sedi- 
tious libels,  ii.  31S  ;  conduce  of 
judgeE  in  libel  eaaea,  318,  319. 
Sea  also  Sedition,  &c 

Liberal  Party,  the.    See  Party 

Liberty  of  opinion.  See  Opinion, 
Liberty  of 

Liberty  of  tbeBubJBot.  .See  Subject, 
Liberty  of 

Incensing  Act,  the,  ii.  212;  not  re- 


liverpDol,  Earl  of,  biB  ministry,  i. 
128;  conducted  the  procaedings 
agaiust  Queen  Caroline,  130  ;  his 
administration,  ii.  182,187;  dis- 
union of  the  Toiiea  on  hia  death, 
188  ;  his  ministry  and  the  Cath> 
olic  question,  iii.  140 

Loans  to  goremmenC,  members 
bribed  by  shares  in,  i.  382  ;  ces- 
FQtion  of  the  Hystem,  386 

Local  govomnient,  the  haala  of  con- 
Htitntional  freedom,  iii.  27S; 
Teatries,  open  and  select,  276 ; 
Vestry  Acts,  H,,  277  i  municipal 
corporatioas  before  and  after  re- 
ftmn,  278-294;  local  boaida, 
296;  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
297 

Logan,   the  Hey.,  his   defence  of 


against  Wiltes,  ii.  20 

London,  Corporation  of,  eitortjon 
practised  by,  on  disien'era,  iii. 
90 ;  oddccsa  of  the  ComTDon 
Council  on  the  Manchester  mas- 
sacre, ii.  3s6 ;  schemes  for  its  re- 
form, iii.  288 

London  Corresponding  Society,  the, 
ii.  282,  283  ;  reported  on  by  a 

I  secret  committee,  302;  trial  of 
members  of,  for  high  treason,  307; 
inflames  public  i^scontent,  315; 
calls  a  meeting  at  CopeahBgen 
HouEe,  ib, ;  addreea  on  an  attack 
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on  George  ^11.,  32* ;  increased 
actiiHty  of,  328 ;  tuppressed  by 
Act,  328 

London  Magazine,  the,  one  of  the 
first  to  report  parliamentary  de- 
bates, ii.  36 

Ijondon  University,  founded,  iii.  1 98 

Iiord-lieutenant  of  Irelnud,  the 
residence  of,  enforced,  iii.  306 

Lords,  House  of,  relations  of,  with 
lhecrowc,i.  2,307;  the  influence 
of  the  crown  eiartad  over  the 
Lords,  23,  5J,  BG,  US,  312  ;  de- 
bates on  the  influence  of  tho 
crown,  52 ;  rejection  of  tho 
India  £01  by  the  Lords,  71 ;  they 
condemn  the  Commons'  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Pitt,  79  ;  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  reform  bills,  142, 
308,  424  ;  tlie  proposed  creation 
of  peers,  143,  3!2,  426;  position 
of  the  houao  in  the  state,  273, 
302 ;  increase  of  its  nambers, 
274-282;  such  enlargement  a 
source  of  Strang,  303 ;  tweire 
peers  created  m  one  day  by 
Queen  Anne,  274;  the  represen- 
tatira  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, io.,  280  ;  proposed  restric- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  the  regent,  in  the  cre- 
ation of  peers,  275,  278 ;  pro- 
fuse creations  by  George  III., 
277;  composition  of  the  house  in 
1860,  282;  its  representatire 
chaTBcter,2B6;  the  rights  of  peers 
of  Scotland,  286 ;  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Locdf,  290  ;  bill 
to  iinpruve  it,  298  ;  the  life-peer- 
age question,  291 ;  Lords  spiri- 
tual, 299  ;  their  past  and  present 
number,  iJ.;  attempts  to  eiclude 
them,  300  ;  the  political  position 
of  the  house,  302  ;  the  influence 
of  parties,  3a5;coUisL0nsbetween 
the  two  bouses,  306  ;  the  danger 
now  increased,  307 ;  the  creation 
of  siiteen  peers  by  William  IV., 
309;  creation  of  new  jteera 
equiTSlelit  to  a  dissolution,  31S  ; 
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pontion  of  Ihr  boms  since  re- 
lorni,  310;  thiir  independence, 
317;  the  acant}'  aUendanco  iD 
the  hone;,  3S0 ;  Bmiillntsii  of  tlio 
qnonUQ,  321 ;  iiidiffaceiica  to 
businesB,  S>.  \  deference  to  lead- 
era,  tA. ;  influence  of  psEcs  over 
iho  Comnions  tlirougfi  Doioiua- 
t<oiibon)iiglis,S33;  und  tlinitigh 
territorial  influence,  3a3,  352  ; 
tefHual  of  tlie  Lords  to  indemnifj' 
the  iriCneeaee  against  Walpote, 
378;  the  proceedings  against 
Wilkes,  ii.  6,  10;  the  book 
'  Droit  le  Koi '  bnmt,  7 ;  their 
address  to  condemn  the  city  ad- 
drees  on  the  Middlesex  eloctioD 
proceedings,  21 ;  debates  on  those 
proceedings,  16,  22 ;  strangers 
and  meiabers  excluded  from  do- 
bates,  30,  52 ;  scene  od  qub  oc- 
casion, 31;  report  of  debates 
permitted,  49,  M\  preuence  of 
strangers  at  divisioDs,  67 ;  pub- 
licity given  to  committee  pro- 
ceedings, fi8 ;  to  parliameDtary 
papers,  ii. ;  the  privilege  to  ser- 
vantB  discontinued,  73;  and  of 
prisonerG  kneeling  at  the  bar,  74  ; 
the  control  of  the  Lords  over  the 
I'lecuHTB  government,  86 ;  thej 
ndrise  the  crown  on  questions  of 
peace  and  var,  and  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, 86;  their  rejecCioa  of  a 
money  hill,  105;  relative  rights 
of  the  tivo  houses,  lOS  ;  conduc,t 
of  the  houao  in  debate,  125; 
the  Catholic  peers  take  their 
seats,  iii.  171.  See  also  Parha- 
ment ;  Peerage  ;  Peers. 

Lords,  House  of  (Ireland),  compo- 
Gitiou  of,  iii.  300 

Lords  spiritual.    See  Bishops 

Lottery  tickets  (govt 
hers  bribed  by,  i.  oo-t 

Lowe,  Mr.,  his  opposition  to  the 
reform  bill,  1866,  431;  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet, 
ISG8,  447 

Loughhorongh,    Lord,   joii 


ToriBi.ij.  166;  prompts  the  re- 
pressive policy  of  tlie  govem- 
mcnt,  286 

Luddites,  the,  outrages  of,  ii.  340 

Ludgershall,  price  of  seat,  j.  339 

Lunatics,  a  state  provisioii  for,  iii. 
409 

Lushington,  Dr.,  a  life  peerage 
offered  to,  i.  294;  disqaaJified 
from  parliament,  317 

Luttrell.  Colonel,  his  sister  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
i.  262  ;  opposed  Wilfces  for  Mid- 
dlesex, ii.  14;  enforced  (he  exelu-\ 
sion  of  reporl«ra,  51 

Lyndhuist,  Lord,  tiis  motioa  on  tlia 
life-peerage  case,  i.  295  ;  brought 
in  tho  DiBsenters'  Chapels  Bill, 
iii,  200 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  his  address  res- 
pecting the  regency,  i.  172;  his 
complaint  against  the  book 
called  'DroltleRoi,'ii.  7 

Ljttleton.  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  GrenvillB  minis- 


try, 


115 


MACCLESFIELD,  Lord,  hia  de- 
cision touching  the  rights  of 
the  king  qver  his  grandchildren, 

Mr.  S.,  diemissed  trcaa   1 

■      '*.  I 

Mackintosh,  Sir  .T.,  his  defence  of  j 
Peltier,  ii.  333  ;  hiseffbrts  te  re- 
form tho  criminal  code.  iii.  397 

M'Tj.mn   and  Baird,  trial  of,  fbr   j 
sedition,  ii.  351 

Magistrates,  military  interfeMtice 
in  absence  o^  ii.  """     '' 
mary  jnrisdiction     . 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  si 
eluded  on  his  motion  relatiTe  to 


parliumeiit,  i  37  ;  the  preci^ent 
of  his  admiBfiion  to  the  cabinet 
cited,  104;  hia  opinion  on  tlie 
rigbt  of  the  Commoua  to  incapa- 
citate Wilkes,  ii.  16,  22  ;  accaaed 
by  WilteB  of  allering  a  record, 
9;  his  deddons  touching  the 
rights  of  juries  in  libel  cases,  ii. 
263,  2SS,  produced  the  judg- 
ment in  Waodfall'8  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  266;  his  hotse 
burnt  hy  (he  Protestant  rioters, 
275;  his  opinion  on  military  iu- 
terlorence  in  absence  of  a,  magis- 
Irate,  376 ;  his  deeiflion  in  the 
ne^  case,  iii.  36 ;  and  recog- 
nising tolemtion,  SI  ;  his  tolerant 
acquittal  of  a  priest,  96 ;  a  cabi- 

lUanufaL-turing   districts,   state  of 

the,  ii.  3fi2,  iii.  211 
Maichmont,  Lord,  his  motion  on 

the  Middlesei  election  proceed- 

Margarot,  M.,  trial  of,  for  sedition. 

Marriages,  laws  afiecticg  the,  of 
Dissenters  and  Catholics,  iii. 
151-163,  188-192;  .pffect  of 
Lord  Esidwicke's  Act,  161 

ilartin,  Mr.,  his  duel  with  Wjltes, 


MarTell,  A.,  reported  proceedings 

in  the  Commons,  ii.  35 
Massachusetts,  proposal  of  James 
II.  to  tai,  iii.  343;  conslitution 
of|  suspended,  353 
Miiynooth  College,  founded,  iii.  270 ; 
P^l's  endoTment  of,  271  i  popu- 
lar opposition  to,  ib. 
Hazzini,  J.,  his  letters  openod  by 
government,  iii.  46 
^       Meetings.    Bee  Fttblic  Meetings 
^k     Melbourne,  Tiscoant,  in  office,  i. 
^B         145;  his  sudden  dismissal,  HS; 
^B       leinetated,  153;  in  office  at  the 
^^k       accession  of  her  M^esty,   151; 
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organised  ber  household,  ii. ; 
kept  in  office  by  the  '  bedcham- 
ber question,'  165;  letired  from 
office,  15S:  his  ministries,  ii. 
2U5,  206  ;  rec^res  a  deputation 
of  working  men,  389  ;  reception 
of  delegates  from  tradea'  onions, 
405;  framed  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Act,  iii.  318;  and  the 
first  Irish  Corporations  Bill,2S2 

Melville,  Lord,  his  impeachment, 
ii.  93;  impeachment  of,  a  blow  to 
the  Scotch  Tories,  ii.  ISO 

Members  of  the  Eoaso  of  Cum- 
mons,  number  of  nominee  mem- 
bers prior  to  reform,  i.  361 ; 
mFmbeiB  bribed  b;  pensions, 
369;  bribery  under  Charles  II., 
37B;  nndar  William  III.,  377; 
George  IL, 378;  and  George  III,, 
j(.,381 ;  bribed  by  loans  and  lot- 
teries, 382;  by  contracts,  387; 
wages  to,  provided  for  in  Lord 
Blandford's  reform  bill,  412; 
the  abolition  of  property  qualifi- 
cations, 418;  then  exclusion 
from  Iha  Uoase  of  Lords,  ii.  31 ; 
the  system  of  pledges  to  Con- 
Btitnenta  considered,  70;  certain 
privileges  of,  discontinued,  73. 
Set  also  Commons,  House  of 

Meredith,  Sir  W., his  speech  against 
capital  punishments,  iii.  396 

Middle  classes,  the,  strength  given 
to  WbigB  by  adhe-sion  of,  ii.  186, 
196.  365  ;  a  combination  of  the 
working  and  middlo  classes  ne- 
cessary to  Eoccessful   agitation. 

se  of, 
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Middlesex  Journal,  the,  complaint 
against,  for  misrepresenting  de- 
bates, ii.  39 

Middlesex,  sheriffs  of,  committed 
by  the  House  In  the  Slockdalo 
acUona,  ii.  80 

Military  officers,  deprived  of  com- 
nmnd  for  opposition  to  the  policy 
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of  Goocge  lIL,i.  38,  47;  tbie 
Mitclice  coudemned  under  the 
RocMnehiun  minlsLty,  3* 

MUilary  and  Naval  Officers  Oatlis 
Bill,  Che.  iii.  113 

Hilitia,  the  Cutlialica  in,  ii.  lU 

Uiller,  proceeded  ogaiaet  for  puh' 
liiiiiiig  debates,  ii.  il ;  iatfr- 
ixwitjaii  of  the  city  authoritieB, 
tb.;  Ixied  foe  publi<:atiDii  of  a 
libel,  i&i 

llineB,  labour  of  children,  &c., 
regnlatedin,  iii.  411 

UinieUFS  of  the  crown,  the  teapon- 
sibility  of,  i.  6,  108 ;  regarded 
with  jealoDBy  by  Qeoige  JJT,,  9  ; 
coDstitutioiial  relations  between 
the  crown  and  nuniBters,  1 4, 1 08, 
149,154,169,205;  the  inBuGQce 
of  the  crown  eierted  againet  ita 
ministers,  3G,  66,  90,  Itid ;  ap- 
peals by  miniatera  from  the 
IIooBe  of  CoBUnonB  to  the  people, 
by  disBolntions  of  purl  lament, 
86,  n„  141,  150,  168,3(18,  424, 
iL  90 ;  the  pledge  eiacted  by 
Geoi^e  m.  of  his  miniaters.  i. 
107:  ministfira  supported  by  ttis 
crown  and  the  Commoas  in  to- 
form,  142,  310,  424;  the  influ- 
ence of  great  families  over 
ministriea,  165 ;  numerous  sp- 
plications  to,  for  peeragea,  283  ; 
votes  of  want  of  oonfldence,  67, 
77,  81,  ii.  90  ;  and  of  confideiiL-e, 
141,  425.  il.  Dl;  miniatera  im- 
peached by  the  Commoas,  92  ; 
the  stability  of  recent  ministries 
considered,  95;  ministers  de- 
feated on  fiaandal  meaaures, 
101  ;  incroaaiug  influence  of 
public  opinion  OTer,  144,  186, 
264,  364;  the  principles  of  co- 
alition between,  157,  S17  ;  re- 
spoOBibiiity  of  ininisterB  to  their 
supporters,  192,  214 ;  the  pire- 
miersbip  rarolj  held  by  the  hsad 
of  a  great  family,  22S ;  reTision 
of  Eoiaries  of,  iii.  387 
Minorities,  proposed  repreaentation 


of,  at  flisctions,  in  reform  bilL 
(18o4),  i,  452;  Lord  Caira^a 
cUnse,  IS67.  iii.  439 

Mobun,  Lord,  eodgelled  Dyer  fbe  a 
libel,  ii.  244 

Moiia,   Earl,   his    missioD  U 
Wlug     leaders,      i.      125  ;     the 
'  bonaeliold  question,'  126 

Moraviana.    Su  ftuakera 

MoctOQ,  Mr.,  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  PrincesH  of  Wales's 
into  the  Iteeency  Bill,  L  17 

Muir,  T.,  trial  of,  at  !Ediiibnrgli, 
for  sedition,  li.  292 ;  conunentB 
thereon  in  Farliament,  2S9 

Municipal  CorporotioQB.     Set  Cor- 

Murray,  Iddy  A.,  married  to  tha 

DuJlb  of  Susaei,  i.  270 
Murray,  Mr,,  hia  refusal  to  kneel 

at  the  bar  of  tiie  CommoDs, 
Mutiny  bill,  the  passing  of,  post^ 


'  "VTABOB-S,'  the,  their  bribery  nl 
ri  elections,  i.  335,  388;  rank 
themselves  amoug  the  '  King's 
friends,'  335 

Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  Trance,  | 
demaada  the  repression  of  tlift  ' 
prees,  ii.  332 ;  the  dismiBBal  of-| 
refugees,  iii.  64 ;  trial  of  Paliier  ', 
for  libel  00.  ii.  333 

naturalisation  Act,  passing  of,  iii .  SS 

Navy,  impreasraent  for,  iii.  "" 
flogging  in,  abated.  405 

Negroes  freed  by  landing  in  Eng- 
htnd,  iii.  35  ;  in  ScatLmd,  87 ; 
tie  slave  trade  and  slavery  abo- 
lished, ii,  277,  404,  iiL  39 

flaw  BmnawHiK/  the  conBtitnlioiit 
of,  iii.  358 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  in  ofBca  atj 
accession  ol  George  HI.,  i.  IZf^ 
his  resignation,  21  ;  dismissed 
from  his  lord- lieutenancy,  23 

Newenhara,   Mr.,   his   motion  n 


Bpei^ng  tlio  deists  of  Prince  of 
■Wales,  i.  251 

New  Shoreham,  Toters  for  the 
borough  of.  disfranchiided  for 
bribery,  i.  339 

Newfoundland,  the  constitntion  of, 
iii.  363 

Newport,  tho  Chartist  attack  on, 
ii.  409 

New  South  Walps,  a.  legialatnro 
granted  to,  iii.  369  ;  trauspurta- 
tion  tiy  •boHahed,  "lA. ;  demo- 
eratic  constitution  of.  370 

Newepapers,  the  first,  li.  ElO,  243 ; 
stamp  and  adTertisemont  duties 
Erst  iiapofltt!,  SiS;  ■'increifled, 
3a7;  remoTbd,  3M-3S3;  im- 
prorement  in  new^apers,  261, 
337;  commeneement  of  'The 
limea '  nnd  other  papors,  263,  n, ; 
measures  of  repression,  330,  3fiB 

New  Zealand,  constitution  gnuit«d 
to,  iii.  372 

JSomi  nation  boroughs.  SwBoronghs 

Noni»iifbrmists^     Sec  Dissenters 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  hia  eldest  son 
Sbjared  the  Catholic  faith,  1780, 
iii.  SB,  ». ;  his  Catholic  Officers 
.  Belief  Bill,  143;  enabled  by 
Act  to  serve  as  Earl  Marshal, 

i,  '  North   Briton,'   the,   proceedings 
'I       Bgainst,  ii.  24S,  250,  III.  2 
>!  Hortli,  Lord,  hia  relations,  as  pre- 
mier, with  George  III.,  i.  H ; 
hia  compleU  anbini»«ion  to  tbe 
.  King,  41,  iO,  68 ;  ilia  overtiirea 
■     to  Chatham,  48  ;  W  fee  Whigs, 
49;    his    minlatry   OTorthrown, 
^■86;    hia   conduct  ill  office    ap- 

^  sieved  b^  the  Kiag,  .'i7  ;  joined 

t.  I — i-'ion  ministry,'  63  ;  dis- 

«a  office,  7 1 ;  liberal 

fa  creation  nf  peers,  277  ;  in  the 

I  bribery  of  members,  3S1 ;  with 

'   mey  sent  by  George  III.,  ib, ; 

shares'  in   a  loan,  3S4  ;  his 

tpnd  loan,  386 ;  ttpproved  the 

'iSdlesei  election  proceedings, 

Us,  24 ;  his  camaga  broken 


hy  mob,  47  ;  his  personalities  in 
debate,  126;  in  office,  142,  14.3; 
di'iron  from  office,  150 ;  the 
Coalition,  153 ;  his  measure  to 
conciliate  the  American  colonies, 
iii.  353 
Northampton  boroogh,  cost  of  elec- 
toral contest  for  (1768),  i.  339  ; 
cose  of  bribery  from  tlio  corpocato 
funds  of,  413 
Nortli  Briton '  (No.  45),  the  pnb- 


licatiiHi    I 


burnine  of, 
NorUmmberland,    Duke   of,    snp- 

ported  in  bribery  at  elictk)DB  by 

Goorgelll,.  i.341  ^^T" , 

Norton,  air  F,  (the  speaker),  snp-  '    A 

ported  Dunaing's  reRolutiona.  i. 

63 ;  bis  speech  to  George  III. 

touching  the  civil  list,  238,  239  ; 

altercations  with,  when  ia    tho 

chair,  ii.  128 
Nottingham  Caatlo,  burnt  by  mob, 

ii.  387  i 

Nova  Scotia,  responsible  goTem-  | 

Nugent,  Lotd,  his  bill  for  Catholitt  3 
relief,  iii.  151 ;  obtained  relazn-  J 
tion  to  Irish  (X 


OCCASIONAL  COIfFOEMIITl 
ACT,  the,  iii  82 

O'Connelt,  Mr.,  advocated  Hni' 
stiffi^ge,&c.,i.41B;reprimanded>J 
for  libelling  the  bouse,  ii.  60(4 
his  position  as  an  orator,  121  }9 
lends  the  Irish  parly,  ii.  201  ;fl 
he-ads  tho  Catholic  Aesociation,  ■ 
389;    agitates  for  repeal  of  tha  n 
Union,  393 ;  trials  of,  394,  397  ; 
released  on  writ  of  error,  390; 
retomed  for  Chire,  iii.  163  ;  hia 
re-election    required,    174;    his 
motions    on    Irish    tithes    and 
Church,  280-267 

O'Connor,  F.,  presents  tha  Chartist 
petition,  ii.  412,  413 

Octennial  Act,  the  (Ireland),  iii. 
306 


OiBcitI  lalarieB,  Tevision  of,  nincc  l 
(he  Reform  Act,  iii.  3SB 

Officera  nnder  the  cfowd,  disqunli- 
fled  from  sittiDg  in  parlinmeot, 
i.  318.  372;  namber  of,  in  p&r- 
linment,  136,  374 

Oldfield,  Dr.,  his  atBtietJcg  of  pai- 
liameDtacy  patmnsge,  i.  3G1 

Oliver,  Hr.  Alderman,  proceeded 
a^inaC  hj  the  Commons  for 
committing  theic  mexBengpr,  ii. 
H,i6 

Oliver,  the  government  spy,  iii.  41 

OqbIow,  Mi.  6.,  ordered  the  house 
to  be  cleared,  to  eiclode  tlie 
peers,  ii  32  ;  to  hinder  the  re- 
portJQg  the  debates,  33  :  com- 
plxined  of  the  pablication  of  de- 
betoB,  39 ;  t)ta  Boubriquot  given 
him  by  the  reporters,  38 

Opinion,  liberty  of,  the  last  liberty 
to  be  acquired,  ii.  238;  the 
press,  from  James  I.  till  the  hc- 
ceBsion  of  George  III.,  210  ;  the 
■North  Briton' prOBecutioDB,  247; 
the  law  of  libel,  262 ;  political 
agitation  by  public  mrettngs, 
205  ;  by  Bsaociations,  269  ;  de- 
luocnitie  assodationa,  279  ;  re- 
pressiyemeaBnres,  1792-99, 2SS; 
flapoteoH  and  the  Rnglish  press, 
332 ;  the  presa,  before  the  Re- 
gency, 336 ;  reprcBsive  measures 
under  the  Begenoy,  340  ;  the 
conte.it  between  authority  end 
public  opinion  reviewed,  363 
Ihe  Catholic  AsHociation,  368 
the  press  under  George  IV., 
376;  its  freedom  establislied, 
379  ;  tbe  Gofonn  a^Ution,  383 
for  repeal  of  the  Union,  393 
Orange  lodges,  400 ;  trades' 
unions,  404;  the  ChartisW,  407 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagne,  413 
political  agitation  reviewed,  417. 
See  also  Proas ;  Political  Aasocia- 
tiona ;  Fublie  Meetings 

Orange    societies,    EnppreBscd    bj 
Act,  ii.  371;  revived,  373;  or- 
'  lation  of,  400 ;  in  the  army, 


402;  dissolved,  408;  peciilia 
working  of  Orange  aoeieties,  ii, 

Omtors  and  oratory.  Ba  Pturlis' 
menljiry  Oratory 

Orsini  conspiracy,  the,  plotted  ii 
Englaed,  iii.  67  " 

Oxford  Cniversity,  stats  of  fediid 
at,  an  Catholic  relief,  iii.  IB^ 
admiaaion  of   diasenters  ' 


PAINE,   T.,   tried   for  sediUwu 
writings,  ii,  280 

Pains  and  peuultiea,  bill  o& 
Queen  Caroline,  i.  131 

Palmer,  the  Rev.  T.  F.,  tasl  o^ 
far  aedition,  ii.  296  ;  CDDm  " 
thereon  in  Parliament,  299 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  his  -eeB  . 
from  office,  1861,  i.  160;  tie  Mli 
form  bill  of  hia  mtnistiy,  450  v 
his  resolutions  on  the  Lords' 
jection  of  the  Paper  Duties 
ii.  110  ;  adhered  lo  Mr.  Can 
ii.  189  ;  in  the  Duke  of  Welling 
ton's  ministry,   192;   in  offiMt 
216;  secession  of  the  PeelitM, 
218;  his  overthrow  in  1867 
1858,    220,   221,   iiI.-58; 
second  ministry,  ii.  223;  poKtfa 
cal  tamquillity  under  *"'" 
■■■  436;  hii   '     '     — 


327.— — ^Court,  diplomatic 
tions  with.  Bill,  230,  n. 

Paper  duty,  the,  abolish sd,  ii.  388 

Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill  (I860), 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  L  318,  ii 
108 

Parish,  the,  local  afloirsof,  admin- 
istered by 

Farke,    Sir   J.     See  Wcnaleydalev 

Parliament,  government  by,  es- 
tabliRhed  at  the  Revolution,  i.  1; 
constitutional  position  of,  at  tliB 


Iipdex. 


m  of  George  III.,  Z,  IB; 
Tiolation  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vileges bf  the  cruirn,  23,  28,  36, 
45,  o4,  li3  ;  the  reform  of  par- 
li&ment,  13a,  303,  393  ;  the  die- 
HOlntioa  of,  of  1784,  86;  of 
1807,  116;  of  1830,  417;  of 
1S31,  341,  42*;  of  1834,  ISO; 
of  1841,  IfiS;  influence  of  fkmi- 
liee  over  purliament,  16S ;  the 
meeting  of  parliament  during 
Geoi^  III.'b  illnesBee,  17S, 
comnussiona  for  opening  parlia- 
ment dmingliiB  illnesa,  1B6,  "'" 
eecond  opening  attar  Kijig't 
covecy  (1789).  189;  a4)o 
Tnents  canaed  by  Kio^a  inability 
to  sign  the  commisaion  for  pro- 
rogation, 17S,  207 ;  parliament 
and  the  TereaaeH  of  the  ciovn, 
undlhedvil  list,  229-260;  the 
duration  of  parliament,  440 ; 
motiooa  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, 441 ;  time  between  gnm- 
mona  and  meeting  of,  shortened, 
419  ;  relations  of  parliament  to 
the  crown,  the  law,  and  the 
people,  ii.  1-112  ;  the  unreported 
parliament,  30,  n.;  publication 
of  the  debates  and  divieloQ  lists, 
34,  53,  65  ;  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, 60 ;  the  publication  of 
parliiimontarj  papers,  68  ;  Ibo 
relinquishment  of  certain  parlia- 
mentary priviltges,  73;  pnTilege 
and  the  coutta  of  law,  75 ;  the 
publication  of  papers  affecting 
character,  78;  control  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  oxecuti™  govern- 
ment, 85 ;  over  anpplieB  to  the 
crown,  108;  sketch  of  parlia- 
mentary oratory,  112  ;  group  of 
parliamentary  orators  of  the  age 
of  Chatham  and  Pitt,  113;  of 
later  times,  118;  cbaraeter  of 
modern  oratory,  123 ;  tho  pei^ 
eonalidea  of  former  timea,  12S  ; 
jncreaaed  authority  of  the  chair, 
128.  Secessions  of  the  Whiga 
from,  148,  173,  321;  repression 


of  the  press  by  Parliament,  244 ; 
attempted  intimidatiuD  of,  by 
the  Bilk.wcavers,  266;  by  the 
Protestant  Associationa,  272  ; 
relations  of  the  Chorcb  and  Par- 
liament, iii.  226  ;  supremacy  of, 
over  lie  Irish  Parliament.  305 ; 
Parliament  since  the  B^form 
Act,  385;  vast  amonnt  of  pablio 
business,  422.  Sec ato Commons, 
House  of ;  Lords,  House  of 

Pailiament  (Ireland),  state  of,  be- 
fore the  Union,  iii,  299;  exclu- 
sion of  Catholics,  ih.,  303;  ex- 
pired only  on  demise  of  the 
Crown,  301;  Poynings'  Act, 
303 ;  supremacy  of  the  En^sii 
Parliament,  305;  agitation  for 
independence.  312,  315 ;  sub- 
mits to  the  permanent  Mutiny 
Bill,  313;  independence  granted, 
316;  corrupt  influence  of  the 
pwvcmment,  317;  motions  for 
PiirliamentaiT  Eefonn,  319  ;  the 
Union  carried,  329 

Parnell.  SirH.,  bis  views  of  finan- 
cial policy,  iii.  419 

Party,  influence  of,  in  party  go- 
vemment,  ii.  131;  origin  of 
parties,  133 ;  parties  nnder  the 
Stuarts,  and  after  the  jFteVoln- 
tion,  134,  136  ;  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, 135;  their  distinctivB 
prindples,  138,  144,  223  ;  pttr- 
tiea  on  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  140,  145  ;  the  Americ&n 
:  of  party  principlea. 


147; 


3  Whigi 


f«m  Parliament,  148, 173,  821; 
overtures  to  the  Whigs,  IfiO ; 
commencement  of  a  democratic 
party,  151 ;  crisis  on  death  of 
Ixird  Eookingham,  ii. ;  tho  Coa- 
lition, 153-155;  ruin  of  tho 
Whigs,  156  ;  principles  of  coali- 
tion, 157;  the  Tories  nnder  Mr, 
Pitt,  168,  168 ;  the  Whigs  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  161,  178, 
182  ;  effect  of  the  French  Hevo- 
Intion  apon  parties,  163,   166; 


r 
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posidoD  of  tlie  Wltigs,  161,  167, 
171  ;  tha  Tories  Id  Scotkod, 
1TI ;  MhiiiD  anunu!  the  Torl-es, 


1  RWs 


at  from  office,  175;  theWhiga 
in  office.  180B,  177-179,  iii. 
121;  eculftre  vith  Lord  Sid- 
mtiuUi's party, ii.  177;  theToriea 
ri)inslat«l,  179  :  posilion  of  the 
Wbigfl,  ISO;  the  strBDgth  they 
derived  from  the  adhesion  of  tlie 
middle  classes,  1S1,  365;  the 
Tories  uader  Lord  LiTeipool, 
1B2-1BB  ;  undeF  Canniiig,  1S9; 
ioilui^nco  of  national  diativse, 
nnd  of  proceedings  against  Queen 
Cuoline,  nponpartjes,  18S,  1B6  ; 
increase  uf  libenl  feeling,  107  ; 
effect  of  the  Catholic  qapstion 
upon  pnrtipB,  ISO,  192,  lii.  129, 
140,  168;  party  (liviBiona  aft*r 
Mr.  Canning's  death,  ii.  191; 
the  Bnke  of  Wellington's  mi- 
uistry.  ib. ;  BecesfiioQ  of  libeTal 
un^mljers  from  bis  cabinet,  192; 
the  WhigB  reatorcd  to  office, 
1 95 ;  supported  by  the  denao- 
ciatic  party,  196;  Whig  ascen- 
dency afi<M-  the  Seform  Acts, 
1S3:  slata  of  parties,  ib.;  the 
Badic&ls,  ib. ;  the  Irish  partj, 
201 ;   tho  Toriee  become  '  Con- 


power,  ii, ;  breaking  up  of  Earl 
Orey's  ministry,  204;  dismissal 
of  Lord  Melbonmo's  ministry, 
20s :  Xiibenils  reunited  against 
Sir  B.  Peel,  ib.;  his  liberal  po- 
licy alarms  the  Tories,  Hi. ;  piir- 
ties  under  X-ord  Melbourne,  206; 


effect  of  Peel's  free-trade  policy 
upon  the  Conservatiyes,  211, 
212  ;  the  obligations  of  a  party 
leader,  214;  the  Whigs  in  office, 
218;  lord Dcrby'sfirstministjy, 
ii.;  coalition  of  Whigs  andPeel- 
ites  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  2L7  ; 
tail  of  his  ministry,  218  ;  the 
Poelites  retire  from  Lord  Pahaer- 


ston's  first  administration,  219) 
his  OTsrthrows,  id  1857  and 
1858,  220;  Lord  Derby's  se 
ministiT,  221 ;  passed  tie  Jew- 
ish Relief  Act,  iii.  186;  hui' 
Palmerston's  geroad  acbnimBH 
tration,  ii.  222;  fnaioii  of  psr- 
ties,  223;  essential  diSareiKa< 
between  ConserrBtivea  and  li- 
bprals,  ii. ;  party  aeelions,  224 ; 
changoa  in  the  character.  &&, 
of  parties,  225  ;  politdes  fbrmerly 
a  profession,  227 ;  effects  of 
Parliamentary  Heform    on  par- 


,    330; 


age,  232 ;  stateamcD  under  old 
and  new  systems,  ii. ;  patron- 
Bge,  an  instrument  of  party, 
2S4 ;  review  of  the  merits  and 
evils  of  part;,  236  ;  the  proas  an 
instrument  of  party,  244,  264, 
265;  opposition  of  the  Whiga 
to  a  repressivs  policy,  28S,  357; 
to  the  Six  Acts,  358 ;  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bills,  311, 
iii.  12-19  ;  the  Treasonabl* 
Practices,  &o.  Bills,  ii.  317- 
323 ;  the  Irish  Church  appro- 
priation qnestion  adopted  by  tha 
Whigs,  iii.  266;  abandoned  by 
them, 268 

Patronage,  an  instrument  of  party, 
ii.  281 ;  tha  effect  of  competi- 
tion, 235 ;  abuses  of  colonial 
patronage,  iii.  362  ;  surrendered 
to  the  colonies,  1163 

Patronage  Act  (Scotland),  iii.  253. 
See  also  Church  of  Scotland 

Peasi>.  Mr.,  his  cose  cited  r^ard- 
ing  Jewish  disabilities,  i.  85 

Peel,  Mr.     See  Peel,  Sir  It. 

Peel,  Sir  E.,  tha  first,  his  Factory 
Children  Act,  iii.  '■" 

PeeJ,   Sir  R.,    oht; 
sent  of  George  IV.   to  Catho- 
lic emancipation,    i. 
first   administration,   148. 
absence;  abroad,  ib. ;    his  mini- 
sterial/effoKs,    ISO; 

resigsatioii, 


his  Factory  jl 

A  tha  COD-  m 

.   to  Catho-  I 

.    137  ;   his  ■ 

,  148;   his  ■ 

;    his  mini-  9 

I;     advised  M 

resigsatioii,  jj 


I  163 ;  declidca  to  take  ofSco 

I         the  '  bedffhamberqaBBtioQp'  155  ; 

hiB  Boi^ond  administration,  163 ; 

hia  aDti-roform  declaration,  416 ; 

tie  chamcter  of  bis  oratory,  il. 

laO;  his  commercial  policj. 
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181 
ning  0 
lae;  c 


„  11  the  Belief 
Act,  ii.  192,  iii.  168;  hia  first 
ministry,  ii.  205 ;  his  policy  and 
fiJl,  ii..  iii,  267;  his  relation  to 
the  Conservatives,  ii.  209,  212; 
his  second  ministry,  206 ;  his 
free-trade  policy,  'ilO  ;  repeal  of 
com  btWB,  212,  413,  416;  his 
obligatioDS  as  a  party  leader, 
214;  obtmns  the  bishops'  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts,  iii.  169  ; 
E reposes  to  retire  from  the  Wel- 
ngton  ministry,  166;  losea  his 
Beat  at  Oxford,  168;  the  Irish 
Franchi™  Act,  173;  his  Dissen- 
ters' MHrriagB  Bills,  190  ;  pbin 
for  commuljition  of  Irish  Tithes, 
266 ;  resists  the  appmpriation 
question,  ib. ;  proposes  endow- 
ment to  Mnynooth  and  tho 
QnBcn'a  Colleges,  370 ;  his 
aebame  for  Irish  corporate  re- 
-  form,  204;  the  Qrst  minister  to 
revise  the  criminal  code,  3S8 
Peerage,  the  nomber  of,  i.  78;  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  281  and 
-  itiquityof,282      '  '      " 


333; 


284 ;  the  Scottish  peeiage,  286  ; 
fusion  of  petrsgee  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  290;.  life  pierages, 
291 ;  to  women,  2B2  ;  peerages 
■with  remainders  over,  293;  bu- 
thoridas  favouring  life  peer- 
ages, a,  I  the  Wensleydale 
peerage  case,  295;  the  peerage 
ia  its  social  relations,  322. 
See  also  Lords,  House  of;  Ire- 
Scothtml, 


Peen 


Tearage  Bill  (1720),  rejected  by 
the  Commons,!.  276 

Peers,  scanty  attendaJicfl  of,  at  the 
house,  affecting  their  political 
weight,  i.  320  ;  their  infiuencc 
over  borough  and  county  eleo- 
tions,  333,  353  ;  theic  exclusioD 
from  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  il  32 ;  lh«  Catholic, 
cesUirod  to  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vising the  Crown,  iii.  107,  H8; 
exempted  from  the  oath  of  su- 
premwy,  1 48 ;  the  Catholic  Peers 
BiU,  147 ;  take  seats  in  the  House 
ofLords,  174;  creation  of,  to  caitj 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  331.  See 
also  Lords,  House  of 

Pelham,  Mr.,  bribery  to  members, 
n  system  under,  i.  378 

Peltier,  J.,  trial  of,  for  libel,  ii. 
333 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  proscribed  for 
opposition  to  court  policy,  i.  54 

Penryn,  the  dis&sjichisement  bill, 
i.  414i  the  proposal  to  transfer 
tlie  franchise  to  IVtanchestar,  ii. 

Pensions  from  the  crown,  charged 
on  civil  list,  i.  266 ;  on  crown 
revenues,  ib. ;  restrainsd  by  par- 
liament, 16.,  268 ;  consolidation 
of  pension  list,  261 ;  the  regula- 
tion of  (1837),  ib.;  bribery  by 
pensions,  369;  holders  of,  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  parlia- 

Fercaval,  Mr.,  formed  an  adminis- 
tration, i.  103;  denied  giving 
secret  advice  lo  George  III., 
110;  the  dissnlatinn  during  his 
ministry,  116;  his  relations 
with  the  Xing,  117  ;  his  pOBttiou 
at  commencement  of  regency, 
120;  obnoiioue  to  the  !Begent 
as  advisee  of  Princess  CuroTine, 
121 ;  ministerial  negotiations  at 
his  death,  125;  in  office,  ii.  179, 

Peto,  Sir  'm„  bis  DiaseDtera  Burial 

Bills,  iii.  193 
Petitions  to  parliament,  the  rii^t 
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ot  petitioning  eBdangered  hy  ■ 
Ucorge  III.'s  nn»wer  lo  tlie  citj 
sddrem  tODching  Wilkes,  ii.  20  ; 
tbe  commBncement  of  the  prac- 
[iop,  60;  of  politi<»1  petitions, 
61;  forbiddsD  under  CharlBB  II., 
ift. ;  petifiona  rejected  and  peti- 
tioners imprisoned  bj  the  Com- 
Bunus,  S2 ;  comiiiiTDCeinent  of 
themodern  ^Btem,  63  ;  ol>jpcteii 
to  hj  George  III.,  flS  ;  progress 
(rf  the  system,  ib. ;  the  numbers 
prenentcd  of  late  jean,  6B,  n. ; 
abuaea  of  petitioning,  68 ;  de- 
bates on  presentation  of,  re- 
Btmincrd,  69  ;  for  grant  of  pnblic 
)  bs   recommended  bj 


tllf  ci 


1,  loa 


Phiilimore,  Dr.,  his  Catholic  Mor- 
riuges  Bill,  iii.  133 

Pillory,  punishment  of,  abohshed, 
iii.  40O 

Pitt.  Mt.     See  Chatham,  Earl  of 

Pitt,  Mr.  William,  Chaneellor  of 
the  IHicheqaer  nndDr  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  i.  63;  bis  first  refusals 
to  assume  the  goTeminent,  63, 
66;  is- premier,  71 ;  his  couCcst 
^th  the  Commons,  73-83  ;  liis 
flosl  triumph.  S3  ;  refiections  on 
this  contest,  83~Be;  hiti  relations 
with  Gaoi^  UI.,  87 ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  King  on  reform,  90  ; 
quitted  ofiice  on  the  Catholic 
qnestion,  97 ;  h!s  miemaniiae- 
ment  of  that  qnestjon,  ib. ;  his 
pledge  to  the  King  not  to  rerire 
it,  98 ;  again  in  office.  98 ;  with 
Addington.  101 ;  evaded  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  lUS  ;  his  opinion 
on  the  rights  of  Princs  of  Wtdts 
as  Eegant,  177-181 ;  his  letter 
to  him  respecting  the  regency, 
ISO;  moved  rcsolntions  for  a 
bill,  ih.,  ISd;  pniposition  as  to 
use  of  tbe  great  Real,  181,  186; 
introduced  the  bill,  IBB;  his 
conduct  in  these  procecdingB 
< ;  confirmed  the 
15*8  convenes  in  him,  ISl; 


caused  hy    tU 


embamssment  caused  hj 
King's  illness  on  his  lenTinj^ 
office,  1B6;  brought  forward  tha 
budget  after  his  resignatit 
his  doubts  B3  to  tbe  Sio^t 
sanity,  on  his  retnm  '  " 
204;  profoBs  in  the  e 
peers,  277,  279 ;  his_nniWr  ooih 
duct  as  to  the 
scrutiny,  351 ;  abolisbedsc 

300 ;  discontinued  bribes 
membera,  382 ;  by  loans  snj 
lotteries,  3S6 ;  advocated  reform, 
396,  397;  his  reform  bill,  399;. 
afterwards  opposed  reform,  402  {: 
his  position  BS  an  orator,  ii.  US' 
Tory  principles  never  complMe^ 
adopted  by,  ti.  146,  1£3  ».,  I6B7 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Whi^ 
152,  156;  the  leader  of  tF^ 
Tories,  1S8 ;  bis  ftrst  ministi]ri_ 
coalition.  IftT;  his  poliejr  conJ 
ttasted  with  Mr.  Fox's,  158  nu 
159 ;  his  feelings  tovardi  th* 
French  Eevolution,  163,  288^ 
attempted  coalitions  with  Fo:^ 
16S,  176;  joined  by  portion  of 
the  Whi^,  166;  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  power,  168,  288; 
dangerous  to  liberty,  173 ;  hifi 
liberal  views  on  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 174,  iii,  116-123,  333;  lua 
retirement  from  office,  iL  176; 
his  return,  178  ;  the  Tory  psj^ 
atter  his  death,  179;  member  rf 
the  CoDstitntional  InfoimalJoa. 
Society,  270, 

repressive  policy,  228 ;  brings 
in  the  Seditious  meetings  BiU, 
319;  opposes  relief  todissentats,, 
iii.  103-106,  109;  his  proposal 
for  commutation  of  Irish  tttha^ 
266  ;  his  Irish  cnmmercial  pro- 
positions. 320 ;  carried  the  Union. 
with   Ireland,    330;    bis    In^ 


1,  381 
Pitt,  Mr.  Thomas,  moved 
the  grant  of  supplies,  ii 
Pius    IX.,    bis    brief    appointing 


102        .   1 
pointing    1 


48; 


iQEnglana,iii.228;nnd 
'  agninBt  the  Quecn'e  Colleges,  271 
Placenion.     See  Officers  under  the 

Pledges,  by  members  to  eonatitu- 
ents,  considered,  ii.  70 

Hnnkst,  Lord,  the  cliarMter  of 
hie  oratory,  ii.  120;  his  sdvo- 
oacy  of  Catholic  relief,  iii.  146, 
ISO 

Polica,  modern  Bjatom  of,  iii.  403 

Folitical  associations,  commence- 
ment of,  ii.  285,  268,  270;  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  269,383; 
Protestant  aaaociationa, 273-277, 
iii.  90  ;  anti-slave  trade,  ii.  277. 
404;  democratic,  279,  281,315, 
324,  32B ;  proceeded  against, 
292,  304  ;  snppressed,  329,  S43, 
339 ;  asBociatious  for  suppress- 
ing soditioQ,  290,  367;  for  Ca- 
tholic relief,  368;  finally  sap- 
pressedi  876  ;  for  repeal  of  the 
Union  vithlreland, 393;  Oranga 
lodgDS,  400  ;  trades'  unions,  104  ; 
the  Ohartists,  407;  the  Anti- 
Corn  I^w  Leagne,  413 

Ponson^ 


the  Whigs,  i 


182 


Poole,  boroagh,  electoral  corrup- 
tion at,  i.  336 

Poor  laws,  the  old  and  nc\r  sys- 
tpme,  iii.  403  ;  in  ijcotland  and 
Ireland,  408 

Popnlation,  great  ineccasc  of,  in 
the  mannfactnring  districts,  ii. 
352  ;  its  effect  on  the  position 
of  the  Church,  iii.  211 

Portland,  Earl  of  (1690.  the 
enormous  gmnt  to,  by  William 
IIL,  recalled,  i.  229 

Portland,  Dnke  of,  headed  the 
'coaliljon/i.65;  assisted Qeorgo 
HL  in  opposing  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Bill,  106  ;  in  office,  108 

Post  Officii.      See  Letters,  Opening 

St 

Potwallers,  tlie  electoral  rights  of, 

i.  331 
Pojnlngfl'  Act,  the,  iii.  303 


Pratt,  Lord  Chief  JuBtico.  See 
Camden,  Lord 

Presbyterians,  in  EngUind,  iii.  67  ; 
in  Scotland,  68,  74  ;  in  Ireland, 
70,268.    &«Chorch  of  Scotland 

Press,  the,  under  censorship,  iL 
239  ;  from  the  Stuarts  Id  ac- 
cession of  George  III.,  2.10-246 ; 
the  attacks  on  Lord  Bute,  247 ; 
general  warranto,  249 ;  tho  pro- 
secutions of,  1763-1770.  260; 
publishers  liable  for  acts  of  ser- 
TSJifB,  252  ;  tlie  rights  of  juries 
in  libel  coses,  263-263  ;  tha  pro- 
gress of  &eo  dlacnsaion,  264, 
337,  364,  376,  383;  oaricatares, 
266  ;  )avs  for  repression  of  the 
press,  318,  327,  330,  348,  368 ; 
the  press  and  foreign  povers, 
332;  the  press  not  purified  by 
rigour,  366;  complete  freedom 
of  the  press,  379;  fiscal  lavs 
affecting,  380;  puhlio jeolonsiea 
of,  383.  Sfcnfeo  Opinion, liberty 
of 

Prince Kegent.  SeeWales.Prinoeof 

Printers,  contest  of  the  Commons 
with,  ii,  33,  39,  See  also  De- 
bates in  Parliament 

Prisons,  debtors',  iii.  32;  improved 
state  of,  401 

Privileges  and  elections  committee, 
trial  of  election  petitions  before, 

Privileges  of  parliament.  See  Par- 
liament; Crown,  the 

Protection,  &a.,  against  Kepnbli- 
cans'  Society,  the,  ii.  291 

Protestant  aBSociationa,  the,  ii. 
272,  iii.  97  ;  the  petition,  and 
riots,  ii.  273,  iii.  97.  See  also 
Orange  Societies 

Protestant  Dissenters  Ministers 
Bill,  iii.  134 

Protestant  Catholic  Dissenters,  bill 
for  relief  of,  iii.  106 

Public  meetings,  commencement  of 
political  agitation  by,  ii.  265, 
268;  riotous  meetings  of  the 
sillc-weaveiB,  22S;  meetings  to 
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snpport  the  Middlesex  electors, 
268  ;  for  Parliamentary  reform, 
1799,  ih, ;  in  1795, 315 ;  in  1831, 
386 ;  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion, 273,  iii.  97 ;  to  oppose theSe- 
dition  and  Treason  Acts,  ii.  324 ; 
in  the  manufactoring  districts, 
1819,  351 ;  for  Catholic  relief, 
373  ;  for  repeal  (Ireland),  393 ; 
of  the  trades'  unions,  405 ;  the 
Chartists,  407,  410 ;  the  Anti- 
Com  Law  League,  413 ;  laws  to 
restrain  public  meetings,  319, 
343,  359 

Public  money,  difficulUes  in  the 
issue  of,  caused  by  G^rge  IIL's 
incapacity,  i.  214 ;  motions  for, 
to  be  recommended  by  the  crown, 
ii.  103  ; 

Public  Opinion.  Su  Opinion, 
Liberty  of;  Press,  the;  Politi- 
cal Associations;  Public  Meet- 
ings 

Public  Works  Commission,  the, 
separated  from  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, i.  255 

Publishers,  criminally  liable  for 
acts  of  servants,  ii.  252 

Puritans,  the,  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, iiL  65;  under  James  L 
and  Charles  II.,  71,  75;  num- 
bers imprisoned,  76.  Bee  also 
Dissenters 


QU^VKERS,  number  of,  impri- 
soned, temp.  Chas.  II.,  iii.  76 ; 
motions  for  relief  of,  112;  ex- 
cepted from  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Marriage  Act,  151  ;  admitted  to 
the  Commons  on  making  an  afl&r- 
mation,  177.  *S<'c also  Dissenters 

Qiialification  of  members,  the  Acts 
repealed,  i.  448 

Quarter  Sessions,  courts  of,  county 
rates  administered  by,  iii.  297 ; 
efforts  to  introduce  the  repre- 
sentative system  into,  ib. 

Queen's  Bench,  Court  of,  the  deci- 
sion in  favoAuc  o£  SXwit^ale,  vv. 


79,  80 ;  compelled  the  8b6n£&  to 
pay  oyer  the  damages,  80 

Queensberry,  Duke  o^  hiis  rights  as 
a  peer  of  Great  ^itain  and  of 
Scotland,  i.  286,  288 

Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  founded, 
iiL  273 ;  oppositiom  from  Catho- 
lic deigy,  274 

(iuoad  sacra  ministers,  the,  ib  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  iiL  249 


p  ADIC AL  PARTY.     See  Party 

Bawdon,  Lord,  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  r^gen<7,  i.  182 

Beeves,  Mr.,  his  pamphlet  con- 
demned, ii.  325 

Beform  in  pariiament,  arguments 
for,  i.  393 ;  advocated  by  Chat- 
ham, ib, ;  Wilkes,  394 ;  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  ib. ;  the  Gordon 
riots  unfavourable  to,  395 ;  Pitt's 
motions,  396 ;  discouraging  effect 
of  the  French  Bevolation,  402 ; 
Earl  6rey*s  first  reform  motions, 
403 ;  Sir  F.  Burdett's,  406,  407  ; 
Lord  John  Russell's,  408-413; 
Mr.  Lambton's,  410 ;  Lord  Bland- 
ford's,  412 ;  disfranchisement 
bills  for  bribery,  ib. ;  0' Connellys 
motion  for  universal  suf&age, 
416;  the  dissolution  of  1830, 
417;  impulse  given  by  French 
Revolution,  ib. ;  storm  raised  by 
Duke  of  Wellington's  declara- 
tion, 418 ;  Lord  Brougham's  mo- 
tion, 420;  Lord  Grey's  reform 
ministry,  ib. ;  the  first  reform 
bill,  421 ;  ministers  defeated  by 
the  Commons,  141,  423  ;  sup- 
ported by  the  crown,  ?6.,  424 ; 
the  dissolution  of  1831,  ifj.  ;  the 
second  reform  bill,  142, 424  ;  the 
bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
142,  308,  424;  proposed  creation 
of  peers,  143,  312,  425;  resig- 
nation  of  the  reform  ministry, 

V      \Vi,  "^VI,  Vl^\  thftY  are   sup- 


ported  bj  rte  Comniona  and  re- 
called to  office,  143,  312,  436; 
the  third  bill  passed,  143,  312, 
427;  the  aet  conBidecod,  427; 
Scotch  and  Irish  reform,  acta, 
429,  430;  the  Irish  &anchise  ex- 
tended, 430  ;  fbe  politit^al  results 
of  reform,  153,  431,  ii.  96; 
briber;  and  bribery  acts  since 
reform,!,  431,  439;  triennial  par- 
liaments, 441 ;  vote  bj  ballot, 
44fl ;  reform,  later  measures  for, 
450  ;  obEtncIee  to  parliamentury 
reform,  45B  ;  carried  hy  the 
Whigs  OS  leaders  of  the  people, 
ii.  190;  influence  of,  on  parties, 
230  ;  on  ofBcial  emolnments,  iii. 
386;  DTI  law  reform,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  criminal  coda,  387, 
393  :  on  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  judgeH,  392  ;  on  the  condition 
of  the  people,  404  ;  on  coniinor. 
dal  and  financial  policy,  41S; 
on  Parliament,  422  ;  the  Stst  re- 
form meetings,  268;  and  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  318;  reform  discour- 
iiged  from  the  example  of  the 
French  Boyolution,  284,  360, 
3B4  ;  repressed  ns  seditious,  293-  : 
299,  313,  351;  cause  of,  pro- 
jQotod  by  political  agitation  and 
unionB,383 ;  review  of  reform  agi- 
tation, 392  1  is  abeyani^e  during 
tbe  last  years  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  iii.  428 ;  revived  by  Earl 
Knssellin  1886,430;  his  reform 
bill,  431 ;  its  disastrous  issue. 
433  ;  position  of  Earl  of  Lerhj's 
miniatry  in  regajd  to  reform, 
435 ;  their  reform  bill  1867,  436  ; 
how  amended,  436  ;  its  ultimate 
form,  437;  the  Scotch  Reform 
Act,  1868,  440  ;  other  Kupple- 
mentacy  measures  of  reform.  44 1 ; 
constitutioDal  importance  of  thc^e 


Beformation,  the,  effect  of,  npoa 
England,  iii.  01 ;  docti'inal mode- 
ration of,  ii.  64  ;  in  Scotland,  68 ; 
in  Ireland,  70 


Reformatories  instituted,  iii.  403 

Hefngees,     See  Aliens 

Kegent,  the  Prince.  See  Wales, 
Prince  of 

Regency  Act,  the,  of  17B1.  i  168 ; 
of  1765, 171-174  ;  lie  PrinoeBs 
of  Wales  excluded  by  Lords,  and 
included  by  Commons  in  the  Aet, 
173 ;  the  resolutions  for  a  Be- 
gencj  BiU  (;i788-9),  180;  ™- 

gonl's  power  to  create  peers, 
278  ;  the  ceEolntions  accepted  by 
Prince  of  Wales,  18S;  the  biU 
brought  in,  189  ;  il^  progreasin- 
terrupted  by  George  I&.'s  re- 
covery, ib. ;  comments  on  these 
proceedings,  190;  comparison  of 
them  to  the  proceedings  at  the 
Revolution.  192  ;  the  Regency 
Act  of  1810,  debates  thereon, 
208  ;  resolutions  for  a  bill  agreed 
to,  210  ;  laid  before  the  Prince, 
213;  the  act  paased,  i6. ;  the 
Regency  Act  of  1830,  221 ;  the 
Regency  Aets  of  Ker  Majesty,  i!23 

H^ont,  the  office  of,  the  legal  de- 
finition of.i.  183  andn.  See  also 
Wales,  Prince  of 

Registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Act  for,  iii.  192 

Religious  liberty,  from  the  BefoE- 
matjou  to  George  III.,  iii.  GO- 
82  ;  commencement  of  relaxation 
of  the  penal  code.  88;  Corporo- 
tioaand  TestActs  repealed,  IA7; 
Catholic  emandpation  carried, 
168;  admissioo  of  Qnakers  to 
the  Commons  by  affiimalion, 
177;  Jewish  disabilities,  186; 
TogiEtration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  192;  the  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Bill,  ih. ;  admission  of 
dissenters  to  the  uniTersitics, 
]9S;  disscntcTs'  chapels,  196; 
church  rotes.  201.  Sk  also 
Church  of  England  ;  Church  in 
Ireland ;  Church  of  Scotland ; 
Dissenters;  Jews ;  Qilalters ; 
Roman  Cntholicr, 


HtpuHor 


in  Parliai 


1  Pdj- 


fe«ts  in,  i.  328.    &«  aUe  Befonn 

BevonuBB  of  the  crown,  its  BQHent 
posKUioas,  i.  225 ;  forfeitarea, 
226 ;  grants  and  alienauoDS,  ill. ; 
increaBo  of  roTenuPa  bj  Henry 
YU.  and  VIU.,  227;  dpatrac- 
tion  of  the  reveiiaeB  nader  the 
Cojamonwcalth,  228;  recorery 
and  snbBequc^t  vftBte,  ib. ;  rs- 
Btruints  on  alienHtion  of  ciown 
property,  229;  conatitntional  m- 
sult  of  the  impcovidenoe  of  kings, 
230  ;  settlement  of  crown  rere- 
Dues  by  parliainODt,  231 ;  the 
raveQuea  prior  to  the  Kevolntian. 
ih. ;  tbe  dril  list  tram  'William 
ra.  to  George  m.,  232;  B<;tt]B- 
meutofthe  civil  list  at  the  ae- 
coGsion  of  G-eorge  III.,  334 ; 
charges  thereon,  336;  the  ear- 
plns  of  hereditary  revenues,  243 ; 
regnlation  of  civil  list,  244 ; 
other  crown  reTeauea,  236,  246; 
tbe  lo^  of  tbe  Kanorer  revenaee, 
247  ;  tbe  Duchies  of  lAncaBter 
and  Cornwall,  248 ;  private  pro- 
perty of  the  crown,  249  ;  pro- 
vision for  tbe  royal  family,  iS. ; 
mismanngemenC  of  the  land  reve- 
nnes,  263  ;  proposal  for  sale  ot 
crown  lands,  264  ;  appropriation 
of  tbe  proceeds,  266 ;  pensiiuis 
charged  on  lands  and  revennos, 
266 

itsTenne  commissioners ,  disqual  i  fi.ed 
&omaitting  in  parliament,  I.  370  ; 
— OEBcere'  DisfranchiBeraent  Bill 
carried  by  tbe  Bodkingbam 
ministry,  61,348 

Revenue   laws,   restraints  of,  on 

personal    liberty,    iii.    25; 

olGces  thrown  open  to  disseiitEia 
and  CatbolicB,  111,  167. 168 

Kevolulion,  the.  pacliamentary 
government  eatablii '    '     ■    ■    • 


e  the 


Eevolution,  2;  revenues  of  thi 
crown  prior  to,  231  ;  the  syaten 
of  appropriation  of  gnmta  to  tbn 
crown  coDunencpd  at,  ii.  99;  i     ' 
of  permanent  taxation,  106;  ef  _  — 
of  on  the  press,  243  ;  the  efeuni 
policy  after,  iii.  77 
Bevolutions  in  France,  tbe  effect  of 
on  reform  in  England,   i.   402 
406 
Hevolution  Society,  the,  ii.  281 
Bialton,  Lady,   cai>e   of,  cited  ot 
the   'Bedchamber  Queation,'   i 


Eichard  II.,    the  n 
i.  226 


Richmond.  Buko  of,  his  motion 
respecting  the  regency,  i.  172; 
ibrrednctioa  of  civil  list.  239; 
Btatemeut  as  to  tbe  nominee 
members.  361;  advocated  pal- 
liatnentaiy  Feform.  394;  hi  a  mo- 
tion on  the  Middlesex  election 
proceedings,  ii.  23 

Eoacbe,  Mr.,  opposed  Mr.  Wiliea 
for  Middlesei,  ii.  14 

Hockingham.  Miirquesa,  dismisasd.. 
from  hia  Iord-lieut«nancy  for  op- 
posing the  erown,  i.  23  ;  made 
premier.  33 ;  bis  miniatei 
conditinns,  34  ;  influence  of  tha 
crovn  in  parliament,  exerted  ii 
opposition  to  him,  36,  39  ;  dia- 
missed  from  office,  40 ;  bis 
second  ndministration,  60;  car- 
ried tbe  contractors,  tbe  civil  list, 
and  the  revenue  officers  bills.  61 , 
241,  258,  348,  373,  389;  and 
tbe  reversal  of  the  Middlesex 
election  proceedings,  it.  26  ;  de- 
nonnced  pr -liamentary  cormp- 
tion  by  loans,  i.  386;  his  motion 
condemni  ng  the  lesolntion  againsc 
Wilkes,  ii.  19 ;  moved  to  delay 
the  tbinl  reading  of  a  land-tax 
bill,  ii.  102  ;  WhigB  restored  to 
power  under,  151,  229 ;  his 
death.  151;  bis  administration  . 
conseet  to  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  iii.  316 


i.  375 

Soman  Catholice,  Uie  first  Belief 
Act,  1778,  ii.  272,  iii.  B6;  the 
riots  in  Seatland  and  London, 
97,  98;  the  Scotch  Catholics 
withdraw  their  claims  for  relief, 
il.  272,  iii.  98  ;  the  pencil  code  of 
Elizabeth,  iii.  83  ;  Catholics  un- 
der James  I,.  Chas.  I.,  and 
Cromwell,  71-74;  the  passing 
of  the  Test  Act,  77  ;  repreaaiTB 
meaanres,  William  Ill.-Gco. 
L,  7B-81 ;  tte  Catholics  at  ac- 
cession of  Geo.  Ul.,  82,  89,  94  ; 
their  numbers,  83,  «.;  later  in- 
Bs  of  the  enforcoment  of  the 


nal  h 


;  bill  to 


o  of  Protestants  bj  Ca- 
tholics, 99 ;  the  ease  of  the 
Protestant  Catholic  Dissenters. 
106;  another  mcasnre  of  relief 
to  EngUah  Catholics,  1791, 106; 
first  meaanres  of  relief  to  CaUio- 
lics  in  Ireland  and  Scotlanil, 
110,  111,  822;  the  Catholics 
and  the  militia,  IH;  effect  of 
onion  with  Ireland  on  Catholic 
reUef,  ii.  174,  iii.  116;  Catholic 
claims,  1801-1810,  118-132; 
the  Army  and  Nary  Service 
""■  ■"     ■'  0  Rogency       '   ' 


Tourable  to  Catholic  claim 


133; 


soldiers,  1 34 ;  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, 1811-1823,  136-150; 
treated  as  an  Open  queatioD,  140, 
HB ;  Acts  for  relief  of  Naral 
and  Milituiy  Officers,  143 ;  the 
Cittholic  Peers  Bill,  147;  the 
Catholic  Question  in  1823,  149  ; 
eflbrtsfor  relief  of  English  Ca- 
tholics, 161 ;  the  laws  affecting 
Catholic  marriages,  152,  IfiS ; 
Office  of  Eorl  Marshal  Bill,  154; 
Sir  F.  Burdelfa  motion,  Iflfi ; 
State  provision  for  Catholic 
dergy  carried  in  the  Commons, 
U&;  the  Dube  of  WoUiDgtun'a 


fear.  491 

ministry,  ii.  191,  iii.  156  ;  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Aots, 
157;  CatholicrcUef  in  1328,162; 
the  Act,  ii,  192-195,  iii.  inS, 
335 ;  the  Catholic  peers  take 
their  seats,  174;  Catholic  eman- 
cipaljon  too  long  deferred,  175 : 
number  of  Catholic  members  in 
House  of  Commons,  178;  Bills 
for  relief  in  rospurt  of  Catholic 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
188-193  ;  final  repeal  of  penal- 
tiea  against  Boman  Catholics, 
300;  numbers,  &e.  of,  in  Eng- 
laad,  232,  223;  In  Ireland, 
268  ;  the  papal  aEgreasion,  227 ; 
the  Kajnooth  andQueen's  Col- 
leges, 270 ;  exclusion  of  Irish 
Catholics  from  the  Corpora- 
tions, 293;  &om  the  Purlia- 
Tnent,  299,  303;  number  on 
Irish  bench,  336.  &«  also 
Corporations 

Roman  Catholic  Officers  Relief 
Bill,  the,  iii.  143 

Romilly,  Sir  S.,  his  opinion  on  the 
pledge  required  from  the  Gren- 
_-,..  -^  ;g(„    i^  jjo-  his  jus- 


Tillo  n 

tificatioQ  of  t£e  p 

344 ;  his   efforts    to   reform,  the 

penal  code,  iii.  396 
Ross,  General,  his  complaint  to  the 

house,  of  court  intimidation,  i. 

75 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  N.   do,  tha 

admission    of,    to    Parliament, 

ii.   84;    returned    for   London, 

iii.   182;   claims   to  be   sworn. 


Lord  Hardwiclca'a  Marriage  Act, 

Roja!  household,  the,  a  quoacloti 
between  tlie  Whig  loaders  and 
the  Regenl,  i.  126 ;  tha  '  bed- 


elumlwc  questioB,'  1S5 ;  pnifii- 


bouselialil.  2te 

Eojta  Mairiago  Act  (1772),  i.  45, 
26* ;  arbiuAij  principles  of  this 
■et.  287 

Eojal  Sign-Manual  Bill,  the,  to 
BOthoriiB  George  IV.  to  sign 
documeats  b;  k  stamp,  i.  216 

Ei«sbI1,  Lord  John  (now  Earl  Ens- 
Bel!),  hia  Gr«t  moUaas  for  re- 
form,  i.  4D8-il6;  his  disfran- 
cbiKmnnt  bills,  4U  ;  ndrocated 
the  enfianchiBcment  of  heeAe, 
BirmlngbBm,  ajid  IVLiiichester, 
41S  ;  moTed  the  first  roform  bill, 
422;  his  later  iBform  measures, 
450,  462,  456  ;  attempts  to  form 
a  free-tnide  ministry,  ii.  212; 
in  office,  216  ;  retiies  &om  Lord 
FalmerstoQ'a  ministry,  21S; 
carries  the  repeal  of  Corporation 
and  Teat  Acta,  iii.  157;  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
JewH  to  Parliament,  188;  his 
DissenterB'  MarringB  Bills,  190, 
192  ;  his  Begistration  Act,  192  ; 
his  letter  on  the  papal  aggres- 
Bion,  230 ;  orarlhrowB  the  Peel 
minisfrj  upon  thn  Appropriation 
Question,  267 ;  carrier  Atunicipal 
Eeform,  283;  and 'amendments 
of  tba  criminal  coda,  398;  mic- 
coeds  Lord  Falmerston  aa  pre- 
mier, 1885,  429;  reviyeg  the 
question  of  reform,  430;  his 
Eeform  Bill,  1868,  431 ;  its  dia- 
ostroua  issue,  432  ;  his  resigna- 
tion, 433 

Sr.    ALBANS    disfcanchiled,    i. 
433 
St.  Asaph,  Dean  of ,  the  case  of,  ii.aoS 
Salomons,  Mr.,  tho  admiasion  of,  to 
parliament,  ii.  84  ;  returned  for 
Grcpnirich,  iii.  18t ;  cl 


Wilkes  for  the  -Essay 
maa,'ii-8;'JemmvTwiteher,'7B. 
Sacile,  Sir  G.,  condemned  the  re- 
aolation  against  Wilkes,  ii.  17  ; 
bis  bills  tu  secure  the  rights  of 
electors,  24 ;  among  the  fint  to 
advocate  Catholic  relief,  iii.  96  : 
his  bill  to  restrain  Catholics 
from  teaching  Protestants,  99 
Sawbridgc,  Mr.,  his  motions  for 
reform,  i.  399 ;  for  sbortening 
doration  of  parliament,  441 
Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  his  apology  to 
Mr.  GrsnTille  for  refusing  n 
bribe,  i,  380 
Oiism  Act,  the,  iii.  82 
Scot  and  lot,  a  tranchise,  i.  331 
Scotland,  the  hereditary  Grmra 
reveaneB  of,  i.  245  ;  ths  pensioiu 
chnr^  thereon,  257,  260 ;  tha 
consolidation  of  Scotch  end  Eng- 
glish  civil  lists,  281; the  peer- 
age of,  274 ;  the  repreaentativB 
peers  of,  ili, ;  Scottish  peers  created 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  2BS ;  tlieir 
rights,  ib, ;  the  probable  absorp- 
tion of  the  Scottish  peerage  into 
thatoftho  United  Kingdom,  289; 

ScotUsh  judges  disqualiSad, 

376; the  defective repreaentB- 

tion  of  Scotland  prior  to  refiinn, 
355 ;  the  BefocznAct  of,  429  j  Uie 
Tory  partyin,ii. 171,  180;  lite- 
of    the    Scotdi 


Wbigi*.  181 


laof 


rials  for  seiii 
high  treason,  293,  304,  351 ;  the 
slaverr  of  colliers  and  salteM 
abolished,  iii.  39;  the  refbrma- ' 
mation  in,  68;  intimidation  of 
parliament  l)y  the  mob,  ii.  271, 
iii.  97  ;  motion  for  repeal  of  tha 
Tost  Act  (ScoUand),  107  ;  reUef 
to  Scotch  Episcopalians,  lOB;  to 
Scotch  Catholics,  111;  religions 
disunion  in,  254 ;  statistics  of 
places  of  worship  in,  ii,,  n.- 
mnnicip.ll  reibrm  in,  287 ;  new 
poor  la\rs  introduced  into,  408 ; 
Eeform  Act,  1868,  iii.  440 


■  19^ 

Baerct  aecnce  moDej, 
BtniiDed,  i.  2*2  ;  a 
the  amount  of,  379 

Secretaiy    of    Slate, 
given   ti 
u.  249,  347,  iii.  2,  8 ;  of  opening 

letters,  ii  ; for  the  Caloniaa, 

date  of  fonnalion  of  office,  360 

Sedition  and  seditious  libels,  triala 
for,  Wiltefl  and  hia  publisliers. 
ii.218;  thp  publishers  of  Jusina'a 
LetteTB,  253 ;  the  Benn  of  St. 
Asaph,  208  ;  of  Stockdule,  25S  ; 
Paine,  280  ;  Frost,  Winterbot- 
haul,  Siiellat,  and  Hudson, 
289 ;  Muir  and  Palmer,  292, 
296 ;  Shirving,  Jfargarot,  und 
Gerrald,  297 ;  Eaton,  301  ; 
Yorke,  313;  Mr.  Reovcs,  325; 
Gilbert  Watefield  and  the 
■  Courier,'  331  ;  of  Cobbett,  334, 
379 ;  J.  and  L.  Hunt  and  Drak- 
ard,  S3S  ;  Hunt  and  Wolseley, 
363  1  O'Connell  and  othem,  391, 
337 ;  raeasnres  for  repression 
of  sedition  in  17S2,  2Sd;  1794, 
302;  17B5,  317;  1798,  329; 
1817,342;  1819,  3SS;  sacieties 
for  the  ryjcession  of,  290,  '~~ 
~v  also  Tri  "'  '      " 


for 


on,  High,  Trials 

Seditiaua   Meetings  Bills,  the,  ii. 

319,  361 ;  Libels  Bill,  361 
SeUHrk,    Earl    of,     supports    the 

Kin(j  on  the  Catholic  question, 

i.  lU 
Septennial  Act,  effi>rts  to  repeal,  i. 

441;    arguments  against,    443; 

Session,  Court  of  (Scotland),  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  the  patTonage 
cases,  iii.  242-247 

Sliafteaburr,  bribery  at,  i.  340 

Sheil,  Mr.,  the  character  of  his 
or^oiy,  ii.  122 

Shelhnrne,  Earl  of,  dismissed  fiom 
1  for  opposition  to  the 


crovn,  i.  28 ;  hia  motion  on  the 
public  expenditure,  S3  ;  on  the 
intimidation  of  peers,  64  ;  Ms 
administration,  62 ;  supported 
by  the  rojal  influence,  vj.  ;  !□ 
office,  ii.  151,  229 ;  hia  conces- 
sions to  America,  1G4 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  the  chaiacter  of  his 
oratory.ii.  115;  one  of  the  Whig 
Hssociatea  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  161;  adhered  to  Foi, 
167  ;  bis  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  1793,  288;  brought 
Pidmer'a  case  before  the  Com- 
mons, 299  ;  tirged  repeal  of  tte 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act, 
311,  312  ;  hia  opposition  to  the 
Seditions  Meetings  Bill,  322 

ShrewsbuTf ,  Duke  of,  hia  precedent 
cited  as  to  the  tempomiy  con- 
centration of  offices  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  i.  148 

Sidmouth,  Viseonnt,  withdrew 
from  Pitt's  administration,  i. 
101 ;  took  office  under  Lord 
Gienfille,  103 ;  joined  Oeorge 
III,  in  opposing  the  Army  S^ 
vice  Bill,  106;  resigned  office, 
106;  supported  the  King,  i£., Ill; 
us  premier,  ii.  176 ;  in  offlea 
with  Ihe  Whigs,  177;  hi"  re- 
pressive policy,  340,  iii.  18: 
his  circolnr  to  the  lord-lieuten- 
ants, ii.  345;  his  employiDent 
of  spies,  iii.  41 ;  his  Dissenting 
Ministers  BiU,  134.  &ir  aim 
Addington,  Mr. 

Silk-weavers,  riots  by,  ii.  268  ;  bill 
passed  for  protection  of  their 
trade,  267 

Sinecures,  official  and  legal,  abo- 
lished, iii.  380,  389 

Six  Acts,  the,  passed,  ii.  353 

Skining,  W.,  trial  of,  for  sedition, 
il.  297 

Slaverv,  in  England,  ii.  35;  in 
ScoUand,  3?  ;  in  the  Colonies,  39 

Slave  Trade,  the  abolition  of,  Bfl- 
Tocated  hy  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, ii.  64 


r 


lite,    i 


277.  \ 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  his  uneoiote  as  to 
briliCTy  of  mcmben  by  Lord 
North,  i.  383.  n.;  his  Unitariaa 
Itarriscira  Billi.  iiL  IGl,  131 

Smitb  O'Biicn.  Sibortire  insurrec- 
tion by,  ii.  410 

SommcrsecC's  (tha  nogro)  case,  iii. 
3S 

Spa  Fields,  meeting  at,  ii.  31S 

Spesker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the.  election  of,  during  George 
in.'B  incnpaciLj,  i.  183  ;  aJterca- 
tiona  of  mambet       '"  . 

the  iucreaaed  Kuthorit;  of  the 
chair,  128 

Spencer,  Earl,  election  eipenees  of, 
i.  337 

Spies,  employment  of,  by  govpm- 
mcnt,  iii.  39;  under  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  41;  thair  employment 
considered,  42 ;  tbe  Ca.to  Street 
conspiracy  discoTered  by,  43 

Spring  Rice,  Mr.,  hia  scneme  for 
settling  church  rates,  iii.  204;  kis 
npeiech  ou  the  state  of  Ireland, 
384,  ». 

Stofibnl,  M&rqucss  of,  his  raoticn 
on  the  pledge  oi&cted  from  the 
GrenTille  miniatry,  i.  113,  113 

Stamp  Act,  the  American,  the  in- 
flucnca  of  the  crown  oierted 
Bgainel  it«  repeal,  i.  36 ;  iii. 
346,  347 

Stamp  duly.    See  Newspapers 

State  trials.  See  Treason,  Higb, 
Trials  for 

Steele,  Sir  S.,  opposed  the  Peerage 
Bill,  i,  278 

Stockdale,  Mr,,  his  aetians  against 
McEsrs.  Hansard  for  libel,  ii. 
78  ;  committed  for  contempt,  80; 
the  case  of,  ii.  2Se 

Strangers,  the  cidnsion  of,  from 
debatcfl  in  p.irlianient,  ii.  27,  29 ; 
the  attendance  of  ladies,  29  ; 
their  oiclufiion,  62,  n.;  their 
presence  pprmii,tfid,  6S 
Sttathbogie  cases,  the,  ii.   246  ! 


(he  Habeas  Corpus  Aet,  10,  19, 
71.;  impressment,  20;  the  i«- 
etrainis  caused  by  the  r 
laws.  25;  imprisonment  fin  debt, 
ib,,  31 ;  for  contempt  of  court, 
26 ;  am£t  on  mesne  procsm, 
29;  debtors' prisons,  32;  insol- 
vent debtors,  34;  negroes  in 
Great  Bntain,  36;  comais  and 
salters  in  Scotland.  38 ;  Bjaea 
and     informers,      39 ;     <^)eniiig 


3,  44;p 


49  ;  eitradition  ti  ,  _  _ 

Sudbuiy,  the  scat  fbr,  adrartised 
for  ^e,  i.  337;  disfninchiaed. 


i.  157 

Supplies  to  the  crown  delayed,  i. 
80,  103,  «.,  423;  refused,  101; 
granted,  99 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  imposed  hv 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  iii.  68 ;  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  ib. ;  Catho- 
lic peers  oseinptod  Jrcon,  107, 
147  ;  altered  by  the  Catholic 
Relief  Aet,  167,  168 

Surrry,  Earl  of,  his  motion  on  tha 

dismissalofthe'c 

tcy,  i.  76 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  voted  against  a 
Regency  Bill,  i.  211;   his  n 


and  permanent  taxation,  ii.  lOB 

Temple,   Earl,  proscribed  J^  the 

King  for  intimacy  with  Tnllua, 

i.  28 ;  his  Bgent  in  the  exertion 


495 


Tennjaon,    Mr,,    his   motiona    to 

Bhortcn  tJie  duration  of  parlin- 

ment,  i.  442 
^Thatched  Houae  Socielj,  the,   iii. 

33 
I  ThelwttU,  J.,  tried  for  high  treafloa, 

ii.  306 
Thistlswood,  A.,  tried   for    high 

tieaaoc,  ji.  346 ;    for   the   Cato 

Street  plot. 


Thorn] 


274 

Thurlow,  liOrd.  the  character  of, 
ii.  160,  iii,  392  ;  hia  negotiations 
for  George  m.  with  the  Whige, 
i.  60 ;  his  advice  to  the  Siag  on 
bis  pcopoEed  retreat  to  Hanoyec, 
6i ;  co-operated  in  his  oppoai- 
tlon  to  flie  India  Bill,  68 ;  is 
miide  Lord  Chancellor,  72 ;  sup- 
ported tha  MBDlutions  for  a  Ee- 
•geaej,  182;  affixed  the  great 
seal  to  commisBioDB  under  the 
authority  of  parliament,  188; 
announced  the  King's  recovery, 
180  ;  ri^siated  the  Crickkde  Die- 
fruachiaenient  Act,  340 

Tiemej,  Mr.,  joins  the  Whigs,  ii. 
167  ;  their  lender,  174,  186 

Tiudal,  Chief  Justice,  his  opinion 
respecting    the  law    of    charch 


Tithes,  the 
218;  in  Ireland,  256,209;  assa- 
ciftted  with  the  ijnfstion  of  ap- 
propriation, 264 

Toleration  Act,  the,  iii.  78;  dis- 
aentora  retiered  from  ita  require- 
ments, 94,  135 

Tooke,  Home,  trial  of,  for  high 
treason, IL  305 

Tory  party,  the,  supplied  the  greater 
number  of  t^  'King's  fncnds,' 
i.  13 ;  the  ascendency  of,  under 
George  lY.,  12B ;  the  period  of 


their  ascendoncy  in  the  Hau.^e 
of  Lards,  305.     Set  also  Party 

TovDBhend,  Mr-,  his  mnncensTe  to 
secure  a  share  in  u.  loan,  i.  381 ; 
!iis  proposed  land  tax  reduci-d 
by  the  Commoua,  ii,  101 ;  his 
schema  for  colonial  taxation,  iii, 
350 

Trades'  uuians,  ii.  404;  proc^aion 
of,  throagh  London,  405  ;  recep- 
tion of  their  petition  hj  Lord 
Melbourne,  406 

Tmitopona  Corrospondenco  Act, 
paaaing  of,  iii.  52 

Transportation,  commoneement  of 
the  punishment,  iii.  358;  esta- 
blishment of  the  Australian 
penal  settlements,  ii. ;  diaeon- 
tioued,  350,  400 

Transabstantiation,  Lord  Orey's 
motion  for  relief  &om  declara- 
tion against,  iii.  144 

Treasonable  Practices  Eill,  the 
passing  of  the,  ii,  317 

Treason,  High,  trials  for,  of 
Walker,  ii.  301 ;  of  Watt  and 
Downie,  304;  of  Hardy  and 
others,  307  ;  of  Watson,  Thistle- 
wood,  and  others,  34S 

Treasury  warrants,  tlie  form  of, 
foe  issue  of  public  money  during 
Qeorgelll.'s  incapacity,  i.  214 

Tutehin,  beaten  to  death  for  a 
libel,  ii.  244 


270 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  of  Quesn 
Elizabeth,  iii.  63;  of  Charles 
IL,  75 

ITninn,  the,  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, agitation  for  repeal  of, 
ii,  393;  effect  of.  on  Catholic 
relief,  iii,  115;  tho  means  by 
irhich  it  was  accomplished,  330 

Unions,    political,   eatablishcd,  ii. 


tlieir 


orgsniae  delegates,  3B8 ; 


:j 
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miition  uniDst,  389;  tbnateii- 

ing  Mlitodo  of;  3S0 
tTiiitanaiiB.  tills  toTecntioD    irjlli- 

held  froiD.  iii.  78 ;  further  jm- 

Dsltiw  sgainat,  7B ;  first  mobon 

for  relief  of,  lOB  ;  relief  grftntHd, 

13S ;  iasia   atTentiag  their  mar- 

ritLgea,  1G1-1S3 
U nitNl  Engliahmea,  Iruhmen,  and 

Seotsmeii,  the  proceeJinga  of,  ii. 

32B,  iii.    32S,    323;  BUppraasecl 

by  Act,  ii.  329 
United  Presbyterian  Cliurdi,  the, 

iii,  236,  n.,  239 
llDiveriBl  BufTrage,  motions  for,  i, 

896,  407,  418;  agitation  for,  ii. 

S33,  316,  361,  403;  iu  the  ealo- 

nies,  iii.  371 
Univeraitiea,   the,    of  Oifbrd  and 

Cambridge,  ndmiesian  of  dis9«D' 

tars  to,  iii.  92  ;  settlemant  of  the 

qneation  in   1871,  449  ; of 

Loudon,  193 


VAN     DIEMEN'S    LAND, 
legislatnni    granted    to,    i 
)SS,  371 ;  tranaportation  to,  di 


.  369 

VsatrieB,  the  common  lav  relating 
to,  iii.  276;  Mr.  S.  Boitme'a 
ajid  air  J.  Hobhonae'a  Vestry 
Acta,  277 

Veto  Act,  the  (Chureh  of  Scotland) 
iii.  240  ;  rescinded,  252 

Victoria,  Qneen,  hec  H^jeaty,  her 
accession,  i.  164 ;  the  ministry 
then  in  office,  ii. ;  hor  house- 
hold,  ib. ;  the  '  bedchambor  quea- 


L 


3  of  goTem- 


155,   1S9; 

30 :  ju<D( 
her  authority,  163  ;  the  Begeaoy 
Acta  of  her  reign,  223;  horciril 
list,  246  ;  her  pension  list,  2SI 
Volunteer*;  the  (Ireland),  iii.  311 ; 
demand  independence  oflreland, 
312,  314;  and  Parliamentaij 
Beform,  318 


WAXEFIELD.       bribery 
(1860),  i.  437 
WafecGeia,  Hr.  G.,  tried  for  libel. 


Wiiles,  Prince  of  (Geoi^o  IV.),  hi 
character,  i.  119;  subject  t 
court  inflnence,  12U;  iadiffi«ei 
to  politica,  ih, ;  bis  eepaiatioa 
from  the  Whigs,  123,  127i 
raised  and  disappointed  th«t 
hopes,  121;  propoaalg  for  that 
union  with  the  Tories,  133,  125  j 
the  'household  quoation'  be- 
tween him  and  the  Whiga,  128; 
debatea  na  to  hia  righta 
Regent  (1788),  178-181;  i  _ 
claimed  hia  right,  179  ;  hia  re- 
ply to  the  Begency  acheme,  184; 
accepted  the  resolutions,  ISS ; 
Lie  name  omitted  from  the  oom- 
miasion  to  open  parlioroeBt, 
1 38  ;  thu  address  from  the  Iriah 
parliament,  194;  accejptsd  nB> 
lutiona  for  I^gency  BUI  (1810),  ' 
213;  his  civil  list,  244;  hi»  ' 
debts,  SiW;  his  marriage  witlt 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  269;  Iho 
guardianship  orcr  Pnncess 
Charlotte,  371;  a  member  of 
the  Whig  party,  ii.  161 ;  deserts 
them.  167,  182;  alleged  efTect 
of  Mr.  Fox's  death  upon  his  . 
conduct,  173 ;  attack  on,  when 
Hegent,  342 ;  unfaTOnrable  t 
Catholic  claims,  iii.  133 

Wales,  Princess   Dowagor  of,  her 
influence  oTerQeorge  in.,  i.  If 
advocated   the   esarcise   of  h 
personal  authority,  24;  the  ii 
sertion   of  her    name    into   the 
Regency  Bill,  174 

Wales,  the  Princes  of,  the  Duoh^ 

of  Cornwall  their  =— "— * ■ 

248 


WdUs.  pFOgreas  of  disaent  Ii 

213 
Walker,  T.,  tried  for  high  tre 


L  301 

Wftlpole,  Horace,  cit*d 

parliaineDtaiy  connption,  i.  '6'da, 
n.,  378,  363;  appointmant  of- 
fered to  his  nephew.  36fl 

Walpole,  Mr.,  Beoeded  from  Lord 
Derbj'a  ministry  oa  qneatloii  of 
refbcm,  i.  455 

Walpole,  Sir  E.,  opposed  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  i.  278 ;  displaced  from 
office  by  rote  on  an  election  peti- 
tion, 364 ;  bribery  of  members 
a  syatem  ondBr,  377  ;  the  charges 
of  bribery  not  proved,  ii. ;  his 
Mmark  on  miempresentatione  hy 
nporters,  ii.  B8  ;  bis  indifference 
to  newspaper  attacks,  ii.  346  ; 
withdrew  the  Exciae  BUI,  2SS; 
Mb  refuaal  to  levy  taxes  on  our 

Warbnrton,     Bishop,      his     name 

affixed  to  notes  on  the    ■  Essay 

OD  Woman,'  ii.  6 
Ward,  Mr.,  adrocated  vote  by  tallot, 

i.  447 
Warrants.    See  General  WarrantB 
Wataon,  J.,  tiied  for  high  treason, 

ii.  345 
Watt,  R.,  tried  foe  high  treason,  ii. 

304 
Wellesley,  Marquess,  c 


a  form 


iistjy, 


«loned 


125; 


ministry  and  the  Catholic  claims. 
iii.  139  ;  his  motion,  ii. 
Wellington,  Duie  of,  obtained  the 
eonaent  of  George  IV.  to  Catho- 
lic  emancipation,   i,   137 ;  anti- 
_         reform  character  of  his  ministry, 
^L      41S  ;  his  anti-reform  declaration, 
m      418;  failed  to  form  an  knti-ra- 
m        form  ministry,  143,  312;  fonni'd 
I,       a  mlnistiy  with  Peel,    14S;  bis 
H.      BBanmption   of  different  cabinet 
H       offices  dnring  Peel's  absence,  148 ; 
■       Ilia  opinion  on  the  proposed  cres- 
W       tion  of  new  peers,  313  ;  hisposi- 
^k       tionae  an  orator,  ii.  121 ;  seceded 

L 


ex.  497 

from  Canning  on  the  Catholic 
question,  189;  in  office,  191, 
198  ;  secossion  of  Liberal  mem- 
bers from  bis  cabinet,  192 ; 
beuten  on  repeal  of  the  Test,  &c. 
Acts,  192,  til.  167  :  his  ministry 
and  Catholic  claims,  ii.  192,  iii. 
158,  184;  prosecutes  the  Toiy 
press,  ii.  378 

Wensleydale,  Baron,  the  life-peer- 
age case  (1856),  i.  295 

Wesley,  the  Rev.  J.,  effect  of  his 
labours,  iii.  85;  number,  &c.  of 
Wesleyans,  222,  223 

Weotminstor  election  (1784),  Fox's 
vexatious  contest  at,  i.  351 ;  tbe 
ecrutiny,  and  his  return  with- 
held, 10. ;  act  pasaed  in  conse- 
quence, 353 

Westminster  Hal],  public  meetings 
prohibited  within  one  mile  of,  li. 

West  India  dnties,  the,  Tested  in 
the  crown  till  the  accession  of 
William  rV.,  i.  24fi 

Westmoreland  conn^,  expense  of  a 
contested  election  for,  i.  354 

Weymouth,  Lord,  oTertnres  to,  from 
George  III.,  i.  49 ;  libelled  by 
Wilkes,  il  9;  proposal  that  the 
Whigs  should  take  office  under 
him,  ii.  ISO 

Whamcliffe,  Lord,  bis  motion 
against  the  difsolution  (18S1), 
i.  141,  ii.  88 

Wheble,  proceeded  against  for  pub- 
lishing debates,  ii.  39;  dis- 
charged from  custody  by  WiftpB 


Whig  party,  the,  period  of  ai 


jealousy  by  George  III.,  1! 
Bcription  of,  under  Lord  Bull'. 
23 ;  separation  between  them  and 
Prince  Eegent,  120, 123;  decline 
office  on  the  '  household  ques- 
tion,' 126;  unsucceBEfal  aguuBt 
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th»  tniuulry  1  1 2S ;   eipoiuis  the 
Quc«d's  ua».  133  ;  late  the  con- 
fidence of  WtUwm  IV.,  Hi :  the 
Siricid  of  theit  u«eDdeiicj  in  Che 
OHM  of  Lords,  305 
Whitaker,  Ur.,  oppoaed  Wilkes  for 

HiddlSKi,  ii.  U 
WhiLbreod,  Mr.,  his  rematlu  oa  the 
PerveTat  miDielr;,  i.  1 1 1 ;  moved 
to  limit  Lord  Eldoa'a  name  from 
the  council  of  regencj.  SOS  ;  hie 
pu( J  estranged  &oin  EarlGiej'e, 
li.  182 
White   Condait  House,  threateiied 

niMting  at,  ii,  38B 
Whittain,  a  meMsngBr  of  the  hooee, 
committed  by  the  Lord  Major 
fur  appreheadiiig  a  printer,  ii.  -12 ; 
his  recognisance  erased,  45; 
saved  ^m  prosecntion,  ib. 
Wilberforce,  Mr.,  promoter  of  the 
abolition  of  eliverj,  ii.  2J7 ; 
endesroun  to  oU&in  admiBsian 
>if  Cathulics  to  the  militia,  ill. 
lU 
Wilkeg,  Mr.,  advocated  parliamen- 
tary refomi,  i.  39(  ;  is  denied  his 
parliamentary  pTirile)^,  ii.  3 ; 
procfoded  aeainst  for  libel  in  ths 
'  North  Bnton,'  1 ;  absconded 
nod  is  expelled,  5 ;  proceeded 
against  in  the  Lords.  6  :  returned 
for  Middleaoi,  8  ;  committed,  ti,; 
his  accaBations  against  l^id 
Mansfield.  U ;  the  question  he 
raised  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
t/;.;  eipelled  for  libel  on  I.onl 
Weymouth,  ii. ;  re-oleeted,  13  ; 
again  elected,  bat  Luttrell  seated 
by  the  bouse,  1  i ;  elected  ulder- 
man,  la  ;  efforts  to  reTerse  the 
proceedings  against  him,  IS;  his 
complaint  against  the  dpputy- 
clerk  of  the  crown,  24;  again 
returned  for  Middlesex,  and  takes 
bis  seat,  26  ;  lord  mayor,  &. ; 
Ibe  reooluliua  against  him  ex- 
punged, i.  61,  ii.  28;  instigated 
tba  publication  of  debates,  37; ' 
t«rpased  t«  protect  printers,  11 


proceeded  agaiiwt  by  tiie  Cou- 
moQs,  43 ;  advocated  pledf^  to 
constitneats  by  members,  70; 
attacks  X<ord  Bute  and  Mi. 
Qrcmilte  in  the  '  North  Briton,' 
217  i    proceeded    agaiiut,    248, 

Mr.  Wood  and  Lord  TTnljfwi^  4, 

8  -.  dogged  by  spies,  40 

Williams,  Sir  Hugh,  passed  orat  iq 
a  brevet,  for  opposition  to  the 
court  policy,  i.  47 

WilliaiD  III.,  his  personal  share  i» 
the  goTernmeut,  i.  S  ;  his  tifft\ 
manusl  uffiied  by  a  stamp,  218  [. 
the  revenues  of  his  crown,  288;; 
grants  lo  bis  foUowera,  ib. ;  b 
civil  list,  232  ;  tried  to  infinen 
parliament  by  tin  multiplicatii 
of  offices,  369;  the  biibtiy  o( 
members  during  his  leign,  87T  ; 
popular  addresses  to.  praying  & 
disBoluHon  of  pailiameat,  ii.  88;. 
his  church  policy,  iii.  7 8-80 J, 
towards  the  church  of  Scotlaad, 
80  ;  towards  Catholics,  81 

William  IV.,  anpported  partial 
tsry  reform,  L  138, 312, 124  ;  dis- 
solved parliament{  I831),ll*,4a4i 
created  sixteen  peers  in  faTtnuoC- 
reform,  309  ;  exerted  his  L 
ence  over  the  peois,  U3,  427; 
withdrew  bis  confidence  from  ths 
reform  ministry,  146;  endden^ 
dismissed  theMel  bourne  ministry, 
146 ;  lie  Wellington  and  Peel 
ministry,  148;  the  Melboumt 
ministry  reinstated,163 ;  regency 
questions  on  bia  accession.  219; 
his  civil  list,  24S ;  opposed  the 
reduction  of  bis  bouseliold,  249 
surrendered  the  four  and  a  bal 
per  cent,  duties,  260  ;  his  declara 
liou  against  the  Appropriatioi 
Question,  iii.  283 

Williams,  a  printer,  sentenced  ti 

the  pillory,  ii.  2S1 
Windlmm.  Mr.,  his  position  M  ai 

orator,  ii.  117 
Wines  and  Cider  Duties  Bill  ( 1 763), 
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r 


WIN 

the  first  money  bill  diyided  upon 
by  the  Lords,  ii.  107 

Vinterbotham,  Mr.,  tried  for  sedi- 
tion, ii.  289 

Wolseley,Sir  C,  elected  popular  re- 
presentative of  Birmingham,  ii. 
862;  tried  for  sedition,  203 

Wood,  Mr.  G-.,  his  Universities  Bill, 
iu.  196 

Woodfall,  his  trial  for  publishing 
Jnmus's  Letter,  ii.  253 ;  the 
judgment  laid  before  the  Lords, 
256 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues 
Commission,  i.  255 ;  separated 
from  the  Public  Works,  256 

"  Woman,  Essay  on,"  Wilkes  pro- 
secuted for  publishing,  ii.  6 

Working  classes,  measures  for  the 

•  improvement  of  the,  iiL  411. 
See  also  Middle  Classes 

Wortley,  Mr.  S.,  his  motion  for  ad- 
dress to  Regent  to  form  an  effi- 
cient ministry,  i.  125 


TOB 

Wray,  Sir  C,  opposed  Fox  at  the 
Westminster  election,  i.  351 

Writs  for  new  members,  doubt  re- 
specting issue  of,  during  King's 
illness,  i.  177;  writs  of  summons 
for  elections,  addressed  to  return- 
ing officers,  450 


YARMOUTH,  freemen  of,  dis- 
franchised, i.  434 

York,  Buke  of,  opposed  the  regency 
proceedings,  i.  185,  211  f*  his 
name  omitted  from  the  commis- 
sion to  open  parliament,  187, 2 1 3 ; 
attached  to  Lady  Mary  Coke, 
264 

Yorke,  Mr.,  enforced  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  from  debates,  ii.  52 

Yorke,  H.  R.,  tried  for  sedition,  ii. 
313 

Yorkshire,  petition,  the,  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  i.  398,  ii.  63 


'. ; 


THE   END. 
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